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ALLARY,  J. 

La  Grange  aux  Femmes.  Roman.  1946. 

$2.00 

BABELON,  J. 

Pcintres  d’Espagne.  Ill.  1946. 

2.50 

BANDES  DE  PICARDIE,  LES.  Lc  Icr  Regiment  d’Infanterie 

dans  la  Resistance.  Preface  du  General 

Koenig.  Ill.  1946. 

3.00 

BARDET,  G. 

Pierre  sur  Pierre.  Ill.  1946. 

8.50 

BEET,  H. 

Histoire  de  la  Colonisation  Fran^aisc. 

Naissance  et  declin  d’un  empire  des 
origines  ^  1815.  111.  1946. 

5.50 

BOUCHE,  P.,  GEST, 

R.  &  SIMBRON,  E.  Danscs  des  Provinces  de 

France.  Vols.  1-3  (to  be  complete  in  6). 

Ill.  1946.  each  volume 

1.50 

CHIROL,  P. 

Rouen,  1939.  184  hdiogravures.  1946. 

7.25 

CHRESTEIL.  G.  A. 

Types  &  Uniformes  de  L’Armce  Rouge 

Vus  a  Berlin  en  1945.  29  loose  plates.  1946. 

2.25 

v:OCTEAU,  J. 

L’Aigle  a  Deux  Tetes.  Trois  actes.  1946. 

1.75 

DES  GARETS,  M.-L. 

Le  Roi  Rene  1409-1480.  (Un  artisan  de  la 

Renaissance  fran^aise  au  XV'e  Siccle.) 

12  plates.  1946. 

3.50 

DIGEON,  C. 

1^  Dernier  Visage  de  Flaubert.  1946. 

1.50 

DU  BOS,  C. 

Grandeur  et  Miscre  tic  Benjamin  Constant.  1946 

1.75 

DUPE,  G. 

Le  Bateau  a  Soupc.  Roman.  1946. 

1.80 

ELUARD,  P. 

Choix  de  PtK-mes.  1946. 

2.00 

FAVRE,  L. 

Bab-El-Oued.  Roman.  1946. 

1.80 

KANAPA,  I. 

Ct)mmc  Si  la  Lutte  Enticrc.  .  .  Roman.  1946. 

2.50 

LACHOUgUE,  H. 

V'agabonds  de  la  Gloire.  Series  1.  111.  1946. 

2.25 

LANDOWSKI,  W.-L. 

Frederic  Chopin  et  Gabriel  Faure.  Ill.  1946. 

3.00 

LEVY,  L. 

Antholt)gie  de  Jean  Jaures.  1946. 

2.50 

MOREAU,  P. 

Maurice  Barres.  1946. 

2.50 

NAVARRE,  P. 

Visions  Im|>erialcs.  Ill.  1946. 

2.75 

PARIZE,  J.-H. 

Essai  sur  la  Pensee  et  I’Art  de  Paul  Valery.  1946. 

3.00 

PICASSO 

Pcinturcs,  1939-1946.  Intrcxl.  R.  Desnos. 

16  colored  plates.  1946.  portfolio 

5.00 

RAIN,  P. 

Organization  de  la  Paix  en  Eurojre 
depuis  Ics  origines  jusqu'a  I'O.N.U.  1946. 

1.75 

RIDEAU,  E. 

Ct)mment  Lire  Alain-Fournier.  1946. 

1.00 

VIALAR,  P. 

Job.  Roman.  1946. 

1.75 

VIEL,  R. 

I^*  Marais  s’etendait  vers  I’Est.  Roman.  1946. 

2.00 

Monthly  lists  of  the  latest  books  arriving  from 
France  will  be  sent  on  request. 


STECHERT-HAFNER  Inc. 


31  East  10th  Street 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Now  in  preparation 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
Repaso  y  composicion 

SIMS  AND  SWITZER 

A  widely  accepted  review  grammar, 
now  thoroughly  revised  to  permit  more 
oral  practice.  Grammar  has  been  re¬ 
written  and  simplified.  Reading  selec¬ 
tions  have  been  added  to  review  sec¬ 
tions.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 
authors  arc  represented  in  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  proportions.  For  second  year 
college  or  third  year  high  school.  Ready 
for  fall  classes. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND 
COMPANY 


La  Nueva  Democracia 

Revista  mensual  publicada  por  el 
Comit6  de  Cooperacion  en  la 
America  Latina 

Colaboraciones  de:  Luis  Alberto  Sin- 
chez,  Francisco  Romero,  Carleton  Beals, 
Frank  Tanneobaum,  Hubert  Herring, 
Giovanni  Baldazzi,  Rodrigo  Beyle,  Ra¬ 
fael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Gilberto  Cionzdlez 
y  Contreras,  Maurico  Magdaleno,  Mix- 
imo  Soto  Hall,  Al^rto  Daniel  Faleroni, 
Antenor  Orrego,  Oscar  A.  Flores,  Carlos 
S.  Detwcilcr,  Gast6n  Figueira,  Alfonso 
Francisco  Ramirez. 

Director:  Alberto  Rembao 
156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
Suscripcion  anual  $1.00 
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LEHERATURA 

A  Bi-Monthly  Review  of  Contemporary  Italian  Literature 
Established  1937 

Contributors: 

Anccschi  —  Bassani  —  L.  F.  Benedetto  —  Berenson  —  Bcrti  —  Bierce  —  Bigongiari  — 
Binni  —  Bonfanti  — Borlenghi  —  Capidni  —  Caretti  —  Chiesura  —  Cordic  —  Dallapiccola 
—  De  Bartolomeis  —  D.  De  Robertis  —  G.  De  Robertis  —  Devoto  —  Eliot  —  Gadda  — 
Gavazzeni  —  George  —  Guidi  —  Hofmannsthal  —  La  Cava  —  Loria  —  Luzi  —  Mila  — 
Michclstaedter  —  Miller  —  Mucci  —  Natoli  —  Noferi  —  Orsini  —  Otticri  —  Paoli  — 
Parronchi  —  Penna  —  Perez  de  Ayala  —  Petroni  —  Poggioli  —  Praz  —  Quarantotti  — 
Gambini  —  Raimondi  —  Rilke  —  Saba  —  Schachcrl  —  Seroni  —  Sinisgalli  —  Spender  — 
Stella  —  Ulivi  —  Vicrcck  — Woolf  —  Zampa 

Articles  on  literary  subjects;  poetry  and  fiction  by  well-known  and  new  authors; 
essays  on  the  most  significant  writers  of  foreign  countries;  critical  reports  on  art, 
music,  the  movies. 

EDIZIONI  DI  “LETTERATURA”— Palazzo  Strozzi,  Florence,  Italy 

Each  Number,  200  lire  Yearly  subscription,  1,000  lire 
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Reminiscences  of  a  German 


Bibliophile’ 


BY  KARL  W.  JACOBY 


(It  is  always  a  signal  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  Jacoby  chat  by  the  hour  on  the 
great  books  of  his  native  land  with  the  profound  insight  of  a  man  who 
moves  with  assurance  among  aesthetic  values  and  who  knows  every  manu¬ 
script,  every  edition,  every  publisher.  During  the  years  prior  to  the  Hitler 
regime  when  he  was  State  Attorney  in  Berlin  and  subsequently  (after  re¬ 
moval  from  office  by  the  Nazis)  when  he  was  executor  of  an  American 
estate  near  that  city.  Dr.  Jacoby  labored  tirelessly  as  collector  and  bibli¬ 
ographer.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  collection  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
soon  to  be  housed  in  one  of  the  great  American  university  libraries,  he  com¬ 
piled  the  definitive  bibliography  of  the  great  Austrian.  His  bibliographical 
essays  in  Herbert  Reichner’s  old  Philobiblon  on  Johannes  Secundus, 
Nietzsche,  Grisebach,  and  Melchior  Lechter  are  masterpieces  of  the  genre. 
Outside  of  his  private  study  Dr.  Jacoby  was  active  in  collectors’  circles  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Maximilian-Gesellschaft,  the  Grolier  Club  of 
Germany.  And  even  today  he  is  not  content  to  be  a  passive  collector,  but, 
pushing  ever  deeper  into  the  field  of  Hofmannsthaliana,  he  is  vigorously 
promoting  the  idea  of  an  American  production  of  Das  Salzburger  grosse 
W elttheater. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson). 


WHEN  I  came  to  this  country  in  July  1941, 1  was  very  happy  to 
find  in  one  of  New  York’s  many  interesting  book  stores  the 
announcement  that  the  Alfred  Edward  Newton  Collection 
was  to  be  sold  in  October  1941,  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Gallery  on  57th  Street. 
The  catalogue  fascinated  me.  With  it  I  attended  the  sale  of  the  third  part 

•A  lecture  delivered  to  the  library  science  class  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  on  August  5,  1946. 
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of  the  collection  on  the  date  mentioned.  (The  first  two  parts  had  been 
sold  a  year  before,  shortly  after  Newton’s  death.)  This  sale  was  a  full¬ 
blown  social  event,  and  it  was  something  new  to  me  to  see  people  in  full 
dress  and  evening  gowns  present  when  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Plays,  London,  1623,  was  knocked  down  for  “only”  $22,000  by 
the  same  dealer  who  had  sold  this  famous  item  to  Mr.  Newton  for  $50,- 
000  several  years  earlier. 

Somewhere  the  author  of  Amenities  of  BooJ(  Collecting  says:  “Let 
some  kindly  disposed  soul  go  West . . .  and  visit  the  Washington  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge,  and  after  visiting  the  Chapel  which  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  shrines  in  America,  search  out  my  modest  tombstone  in  the 
leaves  of  grass  nearby,  sit  down  upon  it,  and  whisper  to  me  ...  1  shall  be 
listening  eagerly  for  the  latest  prices  of  rare  books.”  In  1942  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Valley  Forge.  I  found  the  Chapel  and  the  humble 
tombstone,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  Mr.  Newton  about  that  first  Shake¬ 
speare  folio. 

One  of  the  greatest  American  book  collectors,  he  was  a  friend  of 
Henry  Huntington,  Henry  Folger,  and  Harry  Widener,  whose  legacies 
are  now  forever  at  the  service  of  the  student,  the  scholar  and  the  public 
at  San  Marino,  California,  in  the  nation’s  capital,  and  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Always  guided  by  a  profound  respect  for  scholarship  as 
well  as  by  the  love  which  characterizes  the  real  bibliophile,  he  enjoyed  his 
books  most  when  he  was  writing  about  them,  or  making  learned  com¬ 
ments,  or  humorous  descriptions,  thus  sharing  his  pleasures  with  other 
scholars  or  bibliophiles.  Therefore  he  (like  Robert  Hoe  before  him) 
wanted  the  library  he  had  created  to  be  sold  at  auction  after  his  death  to 
give  other  collectors  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  “the  fun  of  the  chase.” 

Newton’s  attitude  toward  his  books  resembles  the  European  tradi¬ 
tions  of  private  collecting.  There  have  been  no  private  book  collections 
in  modern  Europe  comparable  in  extent  to  those  of  Pierpont  Morgan, 
or  Henry  Folger,  or  Lessing  Rosenwald,  who  bequeathed  their  treas¬ 
ures  to  the  people.  Our  largest  private  collections  were  seldom  complete¬ 
ly  incorporated  in  state  or  university  libraries  as  were  those  of  Widener 
and  Huntington,  but  most  of  them  shared  the  same  fate  as  Newton’s 
collection. 

One  of  the  largest  private  book  collections  in  Germany,  that  of  Eduard 
Grisebach,  the  founder  and  honorary  president  of  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Biicherfreunde  in  Weimar,  about  whom  I  published  an  essay  in  1936  in 
Philobiblon,  was  sold  at  auction  by  Martin  Breslauer  in  1930  in  Berlin. 
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Like  Newton,  Grisebach  had  devoted  his  life  to  his  collection,  of  which 
he  had  published  in  1894  Katalog  dcr  Bucher  eines  deutschen  Bi- 
bliophilen.  Just  as  Newton  had  concentrated  his  admiration  primarily  on 
Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson,  so  did  Grisebach  devote  himself  to  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  a  large  part  of  whose  library  he  had  acquired.  Grisebach,  who  was 
by  profession  a  German  consul,  compiled  a  bibliography  of  the  great 
German  philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  for  whom  he  felt  a  filial 
devotion.  He  completed  this  work  in  America,  at. Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
where  he  was  consul  at  that  time.  Among  other  Grisebach  books  I  ac¬ 
quired  there  was  a  rare  edition  of  the  little-known  neo-Latin  poet 
Johannes  Secundus,  born  in  15  ii  at  The  Hague,  a  contemporary  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  As  early  as  1911,  in  my  student  days,  I  had  already 
become  interested  in  Johannes  Secundus.  My  curiosity  was  first  aroused 
when  I  found  a  handsome  German  translation  of  the  Basia  of  Johannes 
Secundus  issued  by  the  Insel  Verlag,  Leipzig,  1907.  But  it  revealed  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  poet’s  life.  I  knew  that  Goethe  loved  his  poetry  and  had 
dedicated  a  poem  to  his  memory.  This  also  served  as  a  stimulus  to  search 
further,  and  then  I  discovered  a  beautiful  English  edition  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  with  charming  etchings.  Alas,  the  ten  mark  price 
was  too  high  for  my  purse,  so  I  put  the  book  back  on  the  shelf  where  I 
hoped  nobody  would  find  it.  By  the  time  I  had  saved  enough  to  make 
the  purchase,  the  book  was  gone.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  bitterest 
disappointments  in  my  career  as  a  collector.  This  loss  was  compensated 
somewhat  fifteen  years  later  when  I  was  delegated  to  the  Academie  de 
Droit  International  at  The  Hague,  the  birthplace  of  Johannes  Secundus, 
where  I  found  the  first  French  translation  of  his  poetry. 

Little  by  little  I  completed  my  collection  and  increased  my  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  poet.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  poet’s 
death  in  1936  I  wrote  a  bio-bibliographical  essay  for  the  Philohiblon,  a 
Viennese  periodical  for  bibliophiles,  published  by  Herbert  Reichner,  to¬ 
day  the  proprietor  of  a  thriving  antiquarian  firm  in  New  York  City.  In 
this  article  I  showed  that  through  the  course  of  four  centuries  each  gen¬ 
eration  had  discovered  and  enjoyed  anew  the  strength  and  grace  of 
Secundus’  works  and  particularly  of  his  Basia.  To  keep  his  work  alive 
will  always  be  a  worthwhile  and  rewarding  task  of  bibliophily. 

You  ask,  why  my  interest  in  the  bibliography  of  this  long-forgotten 
Latin  poet  ?  I  will  confess :  One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
literature  for  me  is  that  a  cultural  thread  seldom  disappears  abruptly;  it 
lingers  on  until  in  the  eternal  flux  of  ebb  and  flow  as  outlined  by  Nietzsche 
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and  Spcngler,  new  moments  bring  back  to  the  surface  fables,  myths  and 
legends  of  old.  Therefore  I  like  to  conduct  investigations  of  literary 
sources,  but  I  feel  that  they  should  be  done  not  stuffily,  emphasizing  the 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit,  but  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  explore 
literary  provinces  worthy  to  be  loved. 

But  my  interests  have  not  been  exclusively  antiquarian.  Early  in  my 
career  as  a  collector  I  conceived  an  admiration  for  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  the  great  Austrian  poet,  playwright  and  essayist,  who  lived  from 
1874  to  1929.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  occupies  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  a  place  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  and  Stefan 
George.  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  the  libretti  for  such  operas  of 
Richard  Strauss  as  the  Rosen\avaUer ,  Elektra,  Ariadne  on  Naxos,  the 
Woman  Without  a  Shadow,  etc. 

My  chief  interest  as  a  collector  was  concentrated  on  the  study  of  his 
life  and  works.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  almost  a  lifetime  of  con¬ 
tinuous  research  and  painstaking  devotion,  I  brought  together  the  com- 
pletest  collection  of  the  works  of  this  great  Austrian  poet  ever  assembled 
in  private  or  public  ownership.  It  comprises  first  editions,  first  publica¬ 
tions  in  contemporary  periodicals,  subsequent  editions  of  literary  im¬ 
portance,  modern  private  press  editions  in  original  bindings,  and  several 
important  autographs,  letters  and  manuscripts. 

In  collecting  the  work  of  a  contemporary  genius  I  found  that  scholarly 
investigation  should  not  delay  source  studies  until  after  the  death  of  an 
author,  but  should  search  as  early  as  possible  for  the  original  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  poet.  The  problem  of  creating  a  work  of  art  can  be  examined 
and  observed  best  in  its  first  appearance  before  the  public  or  in  the  trance- 
born  manuscript  of  the  master,  when  it  first  took  shape  in  graphic  form. 

The  poet  himself  gave  me  permission  to  publish  in  a  private  edition 
one  of  his  essays  which  had  never  before  been  printed  separately.  This 
edition,  printed  by  the  Ernst  Ludwig  Presse  in  Darmstadt  in  1927,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Maximilian  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin,  of  which  1  had  be¬ 
come  a  member  in  1922. 

The  Maximilian  Gesellschaft,  one  of  the  leading  German  societies  of 
bibliophiles  with  a  limited  membership  of  300,  may  be  compared  to  the 
Grolier  Club  in  New  York,  the  outstanding  association  of  American 
bibliophiles.  Like  its  American  counterpart,  the  Maximilian  Gesellschaft 
has  furthered  the  science  and  knowledge  of  books  and  has  published  a 
series  of  works  illustrative  of  the  best  in  book  printing  and  other  graphic 
arts,  thus  setting  the  fashion  for  the  commercial  book  industry. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maximilian  Gesellschaft 
in  1930,  my  collection  of  Hofmannsthaliana  was  exhibited  in  The  Prus¬ 
sian  State  Library  in  Berlin.  The  exhibition  took  place  in  memory  of  the 
great  poet,  who  had  died  just  half  a  year  before  in  Vienna  on  July  15, 
1929.  It  showed  that  his  work  was  inseparably  bound  up  not  only  with 
the  compositions  of  Richard  Strauss,  but  also  with  the  development  of 
modern  book  arts  in  Germany. 

The  editor  of  Imprimatur,  a  literary  yearbook  for  bibliophiles,  visited 
the  exhibition  and  asked  me  for  a  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  on  the  basis  of  my  collection.  I  compiled  the  bibliography 
during  my  spare  time  as  state  attorney  in  Berlin  during  the  years  1931 
and  1932.  At  the  request  of  the  Maximilian  Gesellschaft  an  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  bibliography  was  published  in  1936,  and  hand-printed  by  the 
Officina  Serpentis  in  Berlin. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  performance  of  Hofmannsthal’s  Jedermann 
(“Everyman”)  the  “Play  of  the  Rich  Man’s  Death,”  acted  in  front  of  the 
baroque  cathedral  at  Salzburg  as  one  of  the  world-famous  Salzburg 
Festival  Plays. — Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  the  twenty  Latin  American  Gug¬ 
genheim  fellowships  awarded  this  year, 
three  went  to  writers.  They  were  the 
Chilean  novelist  and  biographer  R. 
Fernando  Alegria,  the  Cuban  historian 
Julio  J.  L.  le  Riverend  Brusone,  and  the 
Chilean  philosopher  Jose  Maria  Ferrater 
Mora. 

The  Montreal  publishing  house  Fides 
has  launched  a  new  monthly  book  re¬ 
view  and  literary  monthly  magazine  for 
Catholic  readers,  called  Lectures. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  technological 
publications  is  the  new  Paris  monthly 
Hommes  &  Techniques,  edited  by  Jean 
Milhaud,  Noel  Pouderoux  and  Lucien 
Weitz.  Important  recent  contributions 
have  dealt  with  the  school  of  salesman¬ 
ship  conducted  by  the  Brussels  depart¬ 
ment  store  “Au  Bon  Marche,”  the  Swed¬ 
ish  co-operatives,  recent  advances  in  the 
combating  of  occupational  diseases,  ^he 
secret  of  American  industrial  efficiency, 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  in  Paris. 


“It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
writer  who  is  aware  of  his  influence  and 
of  the  quick  response  of  his  vast  audi¬ 
ence,  does  not  suffer  from  social  loneli¬ 
ness  and  isolation  which  have  been  and 
still  are  the  plague  of  artists  in  Western 
society.  He  has  no  inferiority  complex. 
He  is  conscious  of  doing  a  meaningful 
and  useful  job.  He  is  not  a  bystander  but 
an  active  participant  in  the  life  of  his 
country.  He  feels  close  to  his  reader  be¬ 
cause  both  of  them  to  have  a  common 
ground  of  collective  work  and  identical 
aspirations.” — Marc  Clonim  in  Soviet 
Russia  Today. 

Ipna,  the  thrice-a-year  organ  of  the 
Instituto  Cultural  Peruano- Americano, 
in  Lima,  has  articles,  news  and  book 
reviews.  Interesting  items  in  its  last 
issue  for  1945  are  a  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  Perez  Bonalde’s  translation  of 
Poe’s  Raven,  by  Miguel  A.  Sardon; 
Apuntes  sobre  los  generos  literarios  en 
Bolivia,  by  Jose  Antonio  Arze;  and  a 
paper  on  D.  Francisco  de  Miranda  y 
Jefferson,  by  Mariano  Picon-Salas. 


The  New  Italian  Press 

BY  MICHELE  CANTARELLA 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
liberation  of  Italy  was  the  incredible  number  of  newspapers  which 
sprang  up  in  every  Italian  city.  In  the  South,  the  first  papers  were 
either  published  or  controlled  by  the  Allied  Armies.  However,  no  sooner 
were  the  six  Antifascist  parties  recognized  by  the  Allied  Control  Com¬ 
mission  than  each  issued  its  own  daily.  In  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
the  Italian  partisans  and  resistance  groups  did  not  wait  for  liberation  but 
started  printing  and  circulating  their  own  newspapers,  at  untold  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Fascists  and  Nazis.  Lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  disrupted  communications  induced  a  number  of  political 
parties  to  publish  several  dailies  in  different  regions.  To  the  party  press 
were  soon  added  the  pre-Fascist  “independent”  newspapers  which,  taken 
over  by  the  Fascists  after  their  advent  to  power,  were  now  restored  to 
their  rightful  owners  and  reappeared,  with  a  change  of  editors  and  their 
old  names  prefaced  by  an  inconspicuous  Nuovo.  The  Fascist  organs, 
which  had  vanished  on  the  day  the  Allies  or  partisans  took  over  control 
of  the  cities,  seizing  upon  the  new  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  benevo¬ 
lent  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  the  monarchy  and  the  Fascist  big-wigs, 
resumed  publication  under  new  names.  To  the  plethora  of  dailies — 
Rome  alone  has  more  than  a  score — ^have  been  added  the  special  party 
weeklies  concerned  with  the  problems  of  youth,  women  and  workers, 
and  a  growing  number  of  new  weeklies,  bi-monthlies,  monthlies  and 
quarterlies  devoted  to  arts,  letters,  national  and  international  problems. 

The  Italian  reader,  who  used  to  say  of  the  standardized  Fascist  news¬ 
papers:  “Read  one  and  you  have  read  them  all,”  and  the  generation  that 
grew  up  under  the  Dictatorship  and  had  been  trained  to  look  for  the  one 
official  “truth”  in  the  Fascist  press,  would  stand  in  genuine  bewilder¬ 
ment  before  news-stands  where,  lost  in  a  maze  of  newspapers,  the  truth 
now  lay  hidden,  peering  sardonically  at  them.  It  was  this  situation  that 
brought  about  the  reappearance  of  the  “independent”  or  “information” 
newspaper.  Thus,  the  party  member  may  buy  the  organ  of  his  party  in 
addition  to  an  “information”  paper,  while  the  non-party  member  buys 
only  the  latter. 

The  party  dailies  include:  Popolo  (Christian-Democrat),  Avantil 
(Socialist),  Vnith  (Communist),  Risorgimento  Liberde  (Conservative), 
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Buon  Senso  (Neo-Fascist),  Voce  Repubblicana  (Traditional  Republi¬ 
can),  Italia  Ubera  (Actionist)  and  Italia  Nuova  (Monarchist).  The  so- 
called  independent  papers  are  more  or  less  boimd  up  with  business  in¬ 
terests  or  small  political  factions,  or  are  the  mouthpieces  of  groups  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  official  line  of  their  respective  parties. 

In  make-up,  the  Italian  daily  generally  covers  two  pages  of  very  small 
type,  with  nine  colunms  to  each  page.  The  front  page  features  an  edi¬ 
torial,  news  on  the  most  important  national  and  international  events  of 
the  day;  usually,  a  short  story,  an  essay  or  literary  criticism  in  the  ninth 
column  replaces  the  famous  terza  pagina  devoted,  in  pre-war  times,  to 
arts  and  letters.  The  second  page  covers  local  news — very  little  from  the 
provinces — drama,  movies,  music,  stock  market  reports,  with  the  last 
two  columns  reserved  for  classified  ads  and  the  unfailing  nostrums  for 
the  relief  of  stomach  disorders.  Technically,  most  dailies  are  well  com¬ 
posed  and  for  six  lire  give  a  good  if  succinct  account  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  newspapers  reduced  to  capsule  size  could  not  provide  an  outlet 
for  the  torrent  of  ideas  which  had  been  pent  up  and  forced  underground 
by  twenty  years  of  Fascist  oppression.  Although  Fascism  had  succeeded 
in  preventing  all  free  manifestation  of  thought,  it  had  failed  to  prevent 
a  great  many  Italians  from  thinking.  Despite  the  unceasing  flow  of  often 
clever  propaganda  which  engulfed  them,  they  kept  on  using  their  own 
heads.  With  the  return  of  democracy,  the  torrent  broke  loose  and  each 
current,  no  matter  how  small,  added  its  trickle  to  the  ocean  of  new  pe¬ 
riodicals.  The  number,  variety  and  quality  of  Italian  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  appearing  today  testify  to  the  vigor  of  Italian  thought,  more  alive 
than  it  was  before  the  advent  of  Fascism.  There  was,  at  the  beginning, 
a  good  deal  of  inevitable  clamor,  controversy,  accusation  and  counter¬ 
accusation,  but  this  has  begun  to  subside;  there  is  still  confusion  of  ideas, 
some  tendency  to  present  sophomoric  doctrines  as  panacea  for  complex 
national  and  international  problems,  but  in  general  there  is  abounding 
life,  interest  and  seriousness  of  purpose  in  political,  social  and  literary 
writings. 

The  student  of  politics  and  economics  interested  in  the  ferment  and 
elaboration  of  new  ideas  within  the  new  political  parties  will  find  much 
that  is  valuable  in  the  following  party  magazines:  Socialismo,  Socialist 
monthly  published  in  Milan,  dedicated  to  political  culture,  whose  con¬ 
tributors  include  such  prominent  Socialists  as  Nenni  and  Silone.  Its  pro¬ 
gram  stipulates  that  the  Italian  problem  of  today  no  longer  consists  in  the 
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suppression — however  temporary — of  freedom  as  a  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  socialism,  but  in  the  establishment  of  socialism  as  a  guarantee  of 
freedom.  Commento  (Rome),  semi-monthly  organ  of  the  Christian- 
Democrats,  has  as  its  stated  aim  not  only  the  propagation  of  Christian- 
Democratic  ideals,  but  their  promulgation  through  free  debate  among 
free  men.  Its  articles  are  concerned  with  moral  rather  than  economic 
problems.  It  counts  among  its  contributors  such  public  figures  as  De 
Gasperi  and  Don  Sturzo.  Rinascita  (Rome),  the  dialectic  monthly  of  the 
Communist  Party,  edited  by  Togliatti,  has  as  one  of  its  manifold  aims 
that  of  imparting  to  the  best  militant  elements  of  the  working  class  those 
theoretical  notions  vital  to  the  understanding  of  Communist  tactics.  At 
the  same  time,  its  articles  survey  and  appraise  politics,  literature,  the  arts 
and  economics  from  the  Marxist  viewpoint.  Critica  Politica  (Rome), 
though  connected  with  the  Republican  Party — now  called  the  Tradi¬ 
tional  Republican  Party  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neo-republicanism  of 
the  other  Antifascist  parties — is  in  no  wise  a  party  organ.  Inasmuch  as  it 
considers  centralized  government  the  enemy  of  good  government,  it 
advocates  a  maximum  of  administrative  autonomy  for  the  regions  of 
Italy  and  the  right  of  local  governments  to  solve  local  problems  just  as 
national  problems  should  be  solved  by  the  national  government,  thus 
combining  the  federalistic  system  of  Carlo  Cattaneo  and  the  Unitarian 
concept  of  Mazzini.  Of  more  than  casual  interest,  especially  if  compared 
one  to  the  other,  are  the  semi-monthly  Realta  Politica  of  the  Actionist 
Party  and  Citth  Ubera,  political  and  cultural  monthly  of  the  Partito 
Liberale  (Conservative  Party),  both  published  in  Rome.  The  former  is 
written  for  the  most  part  by  Antifascists  who  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  prison  or  exile,  who  followed  Benedetto  Croce  until  the  fall  of 
Fascism  and  deserted  him  when  they  discovered  to  their  sorrow  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Italian  crisis  and  the  social  changes  which  had  taken 
place  all  over  the  world  during  the  past  twenty  years,  he  had  remained  a 
conservative  fully  satisfied  with  “the  freedom  of  the  spirit.”  As  its  name 
implies,  the  magazine  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  concrete  national 
and  international  questions  requiring  immediate  solution.  It  is  both 
serious  and  alive.  It  counts  among  its  contributors  Ferruccio  Parri,  Guido 
de  Ruggero,  Emilio  Lussu  and  other  such  top-flight  intellectuals.  Its  only 
drawback  is  that  it  is  a  magazine  by  and  for  intellectuals.  Conversely, 
Citth  Ubera  is  written  largely  by  Antifascists  who  have  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  Croce’s  philosophical  and  political  theories.  It  either  disregards  or 
remains  aloof  from  the  most  pressing  Italian  problems  of  the  day,  its 
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program  limited  to  “contributing  to  the  clarification  of  present  cultural 
issues,  opening  the  way  to  the  rediscovery  of  long-forgotten  moral  and 
social  values.” 

Alongside  the  party  magazines  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  political  publications  which  may  support  the  philosophy  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  party  without  being  under  its  discipline.  Outstanding  among  them 
are  Acropoli  (Naples),  a  monthly  founded  by  the  late  Adolfo  Omodeo, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Naples,  which  keeps  the  reader  abreast  of 
world  problems,  contains  a  good  digest  of  .the  international  press  and 
maintains  a  political  line  left  of  center;  Politica  Estera  (Rome),  an  au¬ 
thoritative  monthly  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  which  contains, 
besides  excellent  digests  of  the  foreign  press,  the  complete  text  of  official 
political  documents;  Stato  Moderno  (Milan),  a  middle-of-the-road  pe¬ 
riodical  which  made  its  first  appearance  during  the  clandestine  period, 
deals  with  political,  economic  and  social  issues;  Rassegna  Movimento 
Autonomista  di  Federazione  Europa  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  society  for 
a  European  federation  organized  in  Rome  in  1945;  Uberalsocialismo 
(Milan-Rome),  which,  together  with  Nuovi  Quaderni  di  '‘Giustizia  c 
Liberthy  carries  on  with  the  ideals  of  Carlo  Rosselli  for  an  alignment  of 
all  real  democratic  forces. 

The  Fascist  experience  has  taught  many  Italian  intellectuals  that  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  is  everybody’s  concern,  that  the  ivory  tower 
is  no  impregnable  citadel  today,  and  that  freedom  is  a  precious  thing 
which  must  be  won  anew  and  defended  every  day.  This  conviction  has 
brought  forth  a  new  crop  of  political-literary  magazines  which  provide 
in  the  same  issue  such  varied  and  substantial  fare  as  discussion  on  the 
myth  in  primitive  poetry,  Soviet  literature,  American  poetry.  Existenti¬ 
alism,  the  new  Italian  Constitution,  the  British  Labor  Party,  the  artist  and 
society,  short  stories,  poems,  reviews  of  Italian  and  foreign  books,  and 
excerpts  from  the  world  press  on  international  problems.  We  cannot 
enumerate  all  these  periodicals  but  the  most  important  include  Aretusa 
(Rome),  founded  in  Naples  in  1944  by  the  distinguished  literary  critic 
Francesco  Flora,  who  in  1946  took  over  the  direction  of  the  new  cultural 
monthly  Rassegna  d'ltalia  (Milan);  Belfagor  (Florence),  edited  by 
Luigi  Russo,  another  eminent  critic  and  university  professor;  Europa 
Socialista  (Rome),  which,  with  Ignazio  Silone  as  editor,  strives  for  a 
Socialist  Europe;  Idea  (Rome),  the  liberal  Catholic  review  edited  by 
Monsignor  Pietro  Barbieri,  which  is  open  to  non-Catholic  writers  of 
repute;  Mercurio  (Rome),  which,  under  the  editorial  pen  of  Alba  De 
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Cwpcdcs,  the  popular  new  novelist,  features  articles  by  the  most  widely 
read  among  the  younger  writers;  Mondo  Europco  (Rome),  a  monthly 
on  European  civilization,  with  an  English-language  edition;  Nuova 
Europa  (Rome),  edited  by  the  distinguished  historian  Luigi  Salvatorelli, 
provides  a  meeting  place  for  the  old  and  new  generation  of  writers  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  new  European  spirit;  Politccnico  (Rome),  a  spirited 
monthly  whose  editor,  Elio  Vittorini,  is  recognized  as  the  best  of  the 
Communist  writers,  is  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  life  and  society; 
Ponte  (Florence),  the  sound,  scholarly  and  courageous  monthly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Piero  Calamandrei,  rector  of  the  University  of  Florence,  fea¬ 
tures  writers  of  international  renown;  Risorgimento  (Rome),  a  dynamic 
monthly  of  Marxist  inspiration,  is  open  to  writers  of  all  parties;  Society 
(Rome),  an  impressive  Marxist  quarterly  of  300  pages,  is  open  only  on 
invitation  to  special  contributors. 

In  contrast  to  the  political  preoccupations  of  the  intellectual  maga¬ 
zines,  a  shift  of  emphasis  toward  purely  cultural  matters  is  perceptible 
in  a  number  of  reviews  at  first  concerned  with  politico-cultural  affairs. 
A  case  in  point  is  Costume  (Milan),  started  in  1944  as  a  clandestine  pub¬ 
lication  by  a  group  of  young  intellectuals  to  clarify  the  ideological  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  participation  in  the  Resistance  movement.  After  having 
called  itself  a  review  of  politics  and  culture  during  its  first  year  of  life,  it 
has  now  dropped  the  word  “politics”  and  is  focussing  its  attention  ex¬ 
clusively  on  cultural  life  in  the  conviction  that  the  more  widespread  the 
diffusion  of  culture,  the  higher  will  the  level  of  political  life  rise. 

This  anxious  search  for  the  human  values  latent  not  only  in  Italian 
culture  but  in  that  of  other  peoples  is  manifest  in  a  group  of  new  peri¬ 
odicals:  Cultura  nel  Mondo  (Rome),  a  monthly  in  Italian,  French  and 
English,  with  a  net  of  contributors  in  the  most  important  centers  of  the 
world  reporting  on  the  cultural  activity  of  their  respective  countries; 
11  *45  (Milan),  dedicated  to  art  and  poetry;  Inventario  (Florence),  a 
quarterly,  and  the  most  significant  review  of  this  group,  which  includes 
among  its  contributing  editors  such  writers  of  international  eminence  as 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Harry  Levin,  Henry  Peyre,  Vladimir  Nabokov,  Herbert 
Steiner,  Pedro  Salinas,  Manfred  Kridl  and  Giuseppe  Ungaretti;  Poesia 
and  Prosa  (both  of  Verona),  two  quarterlies  devoted  to  outstanding 
works  in  prose  and  poetry  by  writers  of  all  nations. 

In  short,  the  new  Italian  periodical  publications  arc  not  unlike  new 
modern  apartment  houses,  built  in  haste  perhaps,  but  giving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  solidity;  located  on  high  ground,  with  many  windows  looking 
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out  in  every  direction,  and  through  which  pour  in  a  flood  of  light  and 
gusts  of  fresh  air  which,  not  infrequently,  create  strong  drafts.  Some  of 
the  more  impressive  are  financed,  so  the  rumor  goes,  by  certain  not  very 
rich  but  very  ambitious  foreign  “philanthropists”  residing  not  in  New 
York  nor  in  London,  but  elsewhere. — Smith  College. 


NATUR 

(Von  Otakar  Bfezina.  Obersetzt  von  Rudolf  Pannwitz) 

.  .  .  W oilmen  verfinsterten  westliche  Sonne. 

Da  frug  meine  Seele  die  Winde: 

Sind  die  Wolkjm  hert^pmmende  oder  weggehende? 

Erschwiegen  die  Winde, 

gehorchten  in  Spiegel  erglattend  die  Wasser,  ■ 
die  Sterne,  wie  loschende  Feuer 
in  l^altem  Gewoge  leuchtender  Heere, 
rauschten  und  siedeten  iiher  uns  unsichtbar: 

Licht  ersUrbt  nur  von  dem  Erscheinen  eines  grosseren  Uchtes, 
eines  grosseren,  grosseren  Uchtes. 

— (From  Mesa,  Autumn  1946,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsjd- 
vania).  _  _ 


Imprimatur,  “A  Literary  Quarterly 
for  Bibliophiles,”  edited  by  Lloyd  Emer¬ 
son  Siberell,  Lawrence  S.  Thompson, 
and  L.  M.  Wilson,  with  Dan  Burne 
Jones  as  art  editor,  is  edited  from  Box 
51,  Evanston  Station,  Cincinnati  7. 

In  The  University  of  Toronto  Quar¬ 
terly  for  July  1946,  a  long  article  by  W. 
E.  Collin  on  recent  French  language 
book-publishing  in  Canada. 

The  Roumanian  editor  and  writer 
Miron  Grindea  is  publishing  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  magazine  called  the  Adam  Inter¬ 
national  Review,  which  welcomes  liter¬ 
ary  contributions  in  any  language  and 
hopes  to  become  the  organ  par  excellence 
of  literary  internationalists. 

The  Sicilian  bandit  Giuliani,  leader  of 
a  band  of  Separatist  guerrillas,  is  an  “in¬ 
tellectual,”  and  in  an  interview  with  a 
journalist  confessed  his  admiration  for 
contemporary  American  literature,  and 
his  special  preference  for  John  Steinbeck. 


“. . .  Most  people  lose  the  real  (George 
Bernard)  Shaw  in  the  wit  and  the  white 
whiskers.  They  are  incredulous  when  it 
is  said  that  the  striking  feature  of  his 
earlier  politics — international  as  well  as 
domestic — is  their  cautious  realism.  The 
truth  is  that  he  is  an  Irishman  chiefly 
from  the  wit  outward.  His  politics  are 
inveterately  English.  In  the  axiomata 
media  which  Walter  Bageho^  called  the 
peculiar  ground  of  politics  Shaw  is  hard- 
headed,  shrewd  and  generally  consistent, 
as  in  fundamentals  he  is  jaunty,  some¬ 
what  frivolous  and  effervescently  logical. 
On  the  nature  of  God  he  is  quite  un¬ 
reliable.  On  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  is  surprisingly  sound.  Al¬ 
together,  he  is  a  strange  combination 
of  Voltaire  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.” — Wil¬ 
liam  Irvine,  in  Foreign  Affairs,  January 
1947. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America  is  planning  the  issuance  of  the 
first  complete  English  edition  of 
Graetz’s  standard  History  of  the  Jews. 


Hermann  Hesse 

BY  GUSTAV  E.  MUELLER 

Hermann  Hesse  was  born  on  July  2,  1877  in  Calw,  Wiirttembcrg, 
Germany.  His  mother’s  ancestors  were  vineyardists  in  the  lovely 
French-speaking  country  around  the  lake  of  Neuchatel.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  a  descendant  of  Baltic  Germans,  was  a  naturalized  Swiss.  This  mix¬ 
ture  of  North  and  South,  of  Germanic  and  Romanic  evaluations  of  life, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  his  own  extreme  tensions  and  dualisms. 
Both  parents  were  active  members  of  the  Basel  Evangelical  Mission ;  his 
mother  had  been  born  in  India,  the  daughter  of  a  missionary.  Hesse’s 
profound  and  fertile  occupation  with  Hinduism  was  nurtured  in  his 
early  years  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  Hindu  scholar  and 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  British  government  with  a  pension  for  his 
merits  in  assembling  dictionaries  of  Indian  languages.  The  Christianity 
to  which  the  child  was  exposed  was  a  most  intense  pietism,  combining  a 
scrupulous  soul-searching  inwardness  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  unworthi¬ 
ness  in  the  presence  of  a  transcendent  and  holy  God  absolutely  revealed 
in  His  Biblical  Word. 

The  poetic  charm  of  Calw,  a  small  South-German  town,  is  ever 
present  in  Hesse’s  earlier  works — and  forms  a  barrier  for  American 
readers  who  have  no  analogy  in  their  own  towns.  Ludwig  Richter  and 
Spitzweg  have  painted  such  Romantic-Biedermeier  towns:  picturesque 
and  odd,  self-willed  and  individualistic,  yet  crowded  and  collective,  full 
of  naive  and  warm-hearted  humanity.  Jean  Paul’s  work,  adored  by 
Hesse,  also  expresses  their  soul,  preoccupied  with  minute  realistic  details 
in  a  hard-working  struggle  for  existence,  but  loaded  with  memories  so 
old  that  they  fade  off  into  the  fairyland  of  legends  and  poetry.  Hesse  is 
fascinated  by  this  magic  atmosphere,  but  he  also  feels  that  he  is  an  out¬ 
sider  and  onlooker.  He  is  never  one  of  the  tribe.  He  is  what  Friedrich 
Schiller  called  “sentimentalisch.” 

He  was  destined  to  become  a  theologian,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Maulbronn,  to  one  of  the  monastic  schools  which  prepare  for  the  famous 
theological  university  in  Tubingen.  Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  Hdlderlin  and  Morike,  the  poets,  had  traveled  the  same  route,  but 
Hesse  rebelled  and  deviated.  Verses  of  Hdlderlin  had  touched  the  poet 
in  him,  and  this  awakened  poet  protested  against  the  scholastic  routine 
and  ran  away.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  How  crucial  and  profound  it 
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was  became  evident  when  the  horrified  parents  brought  him  to  the 
famous  faith  healer  and  theologian  Christ  of  Blumhardt.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  Blumhardt  failed  to  exorcise  the  demon  in  this  frail 
fifteen-year-old  boy.  The  aesthetic-poetic  world-view  withstood  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  Christian-religious  appeal,  though  backed  by  the  whole 
weight  of  parental  traditions.  Hesse  breaks  into  his  own  world  under 
his  own  sign:  unconditional  veracity.  His  first  effective,  affecting,  and 
famous  book.  Unterm  Rad  (“Under  the  Wheel”),  confesses  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  a  sensitive  boy  under  an  impersonal,  mechanical-intellectual  rou¬ 
tine.  In  one  of  his  latest  works,  Narziss  und  Goldmund,  the  conflict  is 
again  presented  with  humor  and  objectivity  as  a  struggle  between  the 
authority  of  a  child’s  parents  and  the  necessity  slumbering  subconscious¬ 
ly  in  his  own  soul. 

Hesse  then  became  an  apprentice  in  a  clockmaker’s  shop.  From  this 
experience  comes  his  intimate  portrayal  of  artisans  and  their  sweethearts, 
of  distorted  existences  and  wanderings.  His  wonderful  novel  Knulp  is 
the  most  perfect  poetic  condensation  of  this  motif.  It  blends  the  figure  of 
the  wandering  artisan  with  the  finest  aesthetic  sense,  enjoying  the  world 
as  a  spectacle.  Knulp’s  forbear  in  German  literature  is  Eichendorff’s 
Taugenichts. 

But  working  with  his  hands  brought  him  no  nearer  his  goal  than  the 
intellectual  drill  had  done.  He  escaped  again  and  found  employment  in 
the  bookstore  of  the  University  in  Tubingen.  Here  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  delved  avidly  into  the  treasures  of  classic  and  romantic  German 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  uni¬ 
versity  life  from  which  he  had  shut  himself  off.  In  1899  he  returned  to 
Basel  as  clerk  in  a  book  store,  began  to  write  and  publish,  and  after  his 
first  literary  successes  he  married  Maria  Bernoulli,  of  a  family  famous  in 
the  annals  of  mathematics. 

Hesse  published  during  this  period  Romantische  Lieder  and  Eine 
Stunde  hinter  Mitternacht,  which  are  also  romantic  songs  and  dreams 
disguised  as  prose,  and  Hermann  Lauscher.  The  latter  is  an  extremely 
interesting  prelude  to  his  whole  opus.  Almost  all  of  his  central  ideas  are 
tried  out: psycho-analytic  confessions  (before  psycho-analysis  was  known 
by  that  name) ;  the  conflict  between  the  pious,  light  and  orderly  world  of 
his  home  and  the  chaotic,  dark  and  terrifying  world  of  subconscious 
vitality;  the  rapturous  visions  of  beauty  in  conflict  with  the  exigencies  of 
practical  life  (in  delightful  imitation  of  the  style  of  E.Th.A.  Hoffmann) ; 
an  aesthetic  world-view  consciously  maintained  and  formulated  in  op- 
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position  to  the  Christian  religion  (Nietzsche’s,  Schopenhauer’s  and 
Jakob  Burckhardt’s  influence  is  discernible) ;  the  discovery  of  philosophy, 
“the  urge  for  truth,  the  longing  for  harmony  and  a  grounded  intellectual- 
spiritual  grasp ...  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  cleavage  between  beauty  and 
the  good  is  not  an  absolute  fission,  but  only  the  self-differentiation  of  a 
unitary  living  essence  ( We  sen )  .  .  ,  both  being  daughters  of  the  same 
principle,  truth,  though  in  experience  they  appear  as  hostile;”  and  artis¬ 
tic  reflections  on  the  technique  of  his  art  in  comparison  with  his  (mainly 
romantic)  models. 

From  1902  to  1912  the  Hesses  lived  in  Gaienhofen  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Bodensee,  where  two  sons  were  born.  The  success  of  Peter  Camen- 
zind  enabled  Hesse  to  build  his  own  house.  Peter  Camenzind,  expressing 
the  ideal  of  this  period,  is  a  Swiss  boy  from  a  remote  Alpine  village,  who 
tries  to  adjust  himself  to  city  civilization.  He  fails  in  that,  but  he  succeeds 
in  making  some  noise  in  academic  circles  and  in  the  newspapers.  After 
considerable  travel  and  varied  experiences  he  returns  to  his  unspoiled 
homeland,  where  he  writes  this  humorous  and  ironical  account  of  the 
errors  of  his  youth. 

But  was  Hesse’s  life  at  that  period,  his  role  of  fisherman,  gardener, 
paterfamilias  and  settled  citizen,  the  normal  life  for  him }  The  question 
was  so  burning  that  it  drove  him  as  far  as  India  (1911).  This  journey 
was  partly  an  attempt  to  gain  distance  from  Europe  whose  civilization 
he  felt  to  be  hollow  and  tottering  (this  feeling  was  expressed  in  several 
essays  before  the  war) ;  partly  it  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  his  mother’s  childhood ;  partly  it  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Grail  of  Indian  wisdom.  His  Indien  Buck  shows  a  skeptical,  disillusioned 
spectator — skeptical  of  everything.  A  year  after  his  return  the  “back  to 
nature”  experiment  was  given  up  and  the  family  moved  to  Bern. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  experience  coincides  with  a  personal  crisis:  his 
family  life  dissolved  on  account  of  the  growing  melancholy  of  his  wife 
which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  her  reason.  The  document  of  this  tragedy 
is  the  gloomy  novel  Rosshalde,  which  is  reminiscent  of  Knut  Hamsun’s 
Hause  Segelfoss.  Externally  Hesse  was  absorbed  in  his  work  in  behalf  of 
German  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he  supplied  with  literature,  including 
many  precious  stories  and  fairy  tales  of  his  own  composition.  Publicly 
he  stated  his  position  in  the  war:  he  saw  in  it  the  victory  of  a  machine 
civilization  over  man,  a  release  of  brutal  and  primitive  socio-emotional 
complexes  and  demonologies,  which  were  substituted  for  the  logical 
thinking  and  humane  values  transcending  political  boundaries  and  class 
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distinctions.  For  this  philosophical  attitude  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
nationalist  newspapers  and  ridiculously  misunderstood  by  “democratic” 
pharisees,  self-appointed  “saviors  of  civilization.” 

The  political  events  in  Germany  subsequent  to  the  war  brought  no 
surprise  to  him,  but  deepened  his  radical  determination  to  defend  the 
spirit.  Deprived  by  the  war  of  all  confidence  in  any  viable  social  culture, 
by  the  German  inflation  of  his  income,  and  by  illness  of  his  family,  Hesse 
withdrew  into  an  ascetic  hermitage  in  the  southern  Italian-speaking 
canton  of  Ticino.  He  desperately  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  his  art. 
While  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  selling  stories,  poems  and  feuille- 
tons  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  his  deepest  energies  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  creation  of  great  symbolic  works.  They  all  balance  on  the 
sharp  edge  between  art  and  philosophy.  The  more  philosophical  they 
become  in  content  and  purpose,  the  more  casual,  naturalistic  and  easy¬ 
going  their  linguistic  vehicle  seems  to  grow.  This  unconditional  dedica¬ 
tion  to  art  had  been  the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  the  first  crisis  of  his 
life;  the  second  crisis  reinforced  it — ^and  so  he  became  what  he  is:  poet 
of  metaphysical  twilight,  Rembrandt  of  the  word. 

Feeling  keenly  himself  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  form  of  writing, 
he  decided  to  change  his  writer’s  name.  The  first  of  the  symbolic  books, 
Demian,  appeared  under  the  pseudonym  Emil  Sinclair  (Sinclair  was  the 
name  of  Hdlderlin’s  friend  and  patron).  An  awkward  situation  devel¬ 
oped,  however,  when  the  author  of  Demian,  Emil  Sinclair,  won  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fontane  prize,  which  the  politically  defamed  Hermann  Hesse 
would  never  have  received.  Consequently  Hesse  declined  the  honor  and 
the  much-needed  money  which  were  intended  not  for  him  but  for  Sin¬ 
clair! 

Demian  is  an  educational  novel.  Its  protagonist  is  the  symbol  for  clear, 
logical  thought,  the  friend  and  guide,  who  gradually  leads  Sinclair  out 
of  “bourgeois”  respectability,  “proletarian”  chaos,  “romantic”  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  finally  to  meet  and  love  Demian’s  “mother,”  Frau  Eva,  who 
symbolizes  the  love  of  this  world  with  its  painful  contrasts  and  opposites. 

Point  and  counterpoint:  Klingsors  Letzter  Sommer  is  the  purest  and 
fullest  celebration  of  beauty.  The  brilliant,  elusive  mirage  which  is  this 
world  takes  on  an  appearance  of  unity  in  the  mind  of  the  artist:  the  world 
as  spectacle  is  created  by  the  subject,  released,  condensed,  beheld,  as  if 
it  were  really  independent  of  him,  and  taken  back  and  known  as  his  own 
creature.  This  beauty  is  the  goal,  but  confused  and  obfuscated  by  the 
practical  world,  in  the  books  of  pilgrimage  or  crusade,  Morgenlandfahrt 
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and  Nurnberger  Rcise.  Through  Siddhartha,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  the 
counter  melody  of  wisdom.  The  style  here  is,  compared  with  the  gor¬ 
geous  display  of  nuances  in  Klingsor,  of  a  cool  and  metallic  splendor. 
Hesse’s  life-long  studies  of  Hindu  philosophy  are  fused  with  his  own 
most  personal  confession.  Siddhartha,  the  son  of  a  Brahman,  refuses  to 
follow  the  priestly  career  laid  down  for  him  by  his  parents  and  by  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  school  of  life  leads  him  through  an  experience  with  a  courtesan 
and  through  the  egoistic  experience  of  business  to  a  final  purification 
and  wisdom  surpassing  those  demanded  of  a  priest.  He  comes  to  realize 
life  as  unity  in  all  its  many  opposite  faces  and  appearances,  as  the  eternal 
being  throughout  all  the  comings  and  goings  of  time.  But  he  also  knows 
that  this  unity  and  being  is  not  apart  from  or  behind  its  own  manifold 
and  becoming  phenomena.  He  attains  peace. 

Point  and  counterpoint :  Kurgast  is  sheer  fun  and  metaphysical  com¬ 
edy.  The  phenomenal  “Kurgast  Hesse,”  accompanied  by  the  noumenal 
“other  Hesse,”  the  silent  and  quietly  observing  partner,  visits  a  spa  to  re¬ 
store  his  health.  Alas,  he  is  sick  with  the  radical  evil  of  pointless  modern 
life,  and  the  physician  approaches  the  cure  through  the  patient’s  physical 
appearance.  The  symptoms  of  the  radical  evil  arc  petty  and  vulgar,  and 
the  more  seriously  the  phenomenal  guest  and  patient  Hesse  takes  them, 
the  worse  they  become.  Most  ridiculous  of  all  is  the  next  door  neighbor 
who  behaves  as  if  he  were  normal — until  the  humor  of  the  other  Hesse, 
the  silent  partner,  breaks  through  with  laughter  that  rocks  the  solemn 
establishment  to  its  foundations. 

The  metaphysical  comedy  in  Kurgast  becomes  grim  tragedy  in 
Steppenwolf  and  in  Krisis.  Steppenwolf  is  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
who  has  no  way  back  to  his  “home,”  to  “father”  and  “mother.”  It  is  the 
problem  of  practical  existence  left  to  its  own  devices.  The  savage  and  the 
clear-thinking  idealist  in  man  are  engaged  in  a  never-ending  warfare, 
the  one  checkmating  the  other.  Steppenwolf  paces  and  trots  like  a  caged 
wolf  through  the  mechanical  city  of  modern  civilization.  He  knows  the 
truth  about  himself,  he  knows  himself,  but  he  also  knows  that  truth  and 
self-knowledge  arc  not  welcome  to  men — they  want  to  be  credulous,  and 
their  credulity  serves  them  as  protection  and  security  against  truth.  There 
is  no  solution — only  seemingly  does  Steppenwolf  find  a  haven  in  the 
“magic  theater”  of  art.  Practical  existence  left  to  its  own  devices  is  sin  and 
hell.  As  such  it  is  confessed  in  Krisis,  a  cycle  of  poems  reminiscent  of  T. 
S.  Eliot.  It  is  a  symbol  of  an  old  and  noble  culture  annihilating  itself  by 
making  progress  in  a  sensate,  chaotic  practicalism. 
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Narziss  und  Goldmund  approximates  a  synthesis,  a  symphony.  Gold- 
mund  symbolizes  the  aesthetic-artistic  man,  reminiscent  of  Kierkegaard’s 
Don  Juan;  Narziss  is  the  intellectual-spiritual  thinker.  Between  them  in 
the  middle  region  of  life  is  the  “master,”  who  achieves  a  sort  of  Aristote¬ 
lian  golden  mean  in  practical  life.  Goldmund  and  Narziss  grow  and 
mature  according  to  their  own  laws,  until  they  recognize  each  other’s 
limitations.  Love  and  truth  unite  them:  the  “father”  and  the  “rtiother” 
of  life  shall  not  be  divorced.  This  novel  seems  historical,  and  it  even  has 
an  artful  plot ... 

All  these  classifications  we  have  made  are  useful  in  a  degree.  But  the 
uniqueness  of  Hesse’s  form  transcends  them  all — a  form  which  is  ab¬ 
solute  truthfulness.  There  is  in  it  nothing  fictional,  no  pose,  no  false  note, 
no  fawning  on  the  public.  Everything  is  confessional,  personal,  function¬ 
al,  alive,  written  with  the  heart’s  blood.  This  philosophical  quality,  the 
love  of  truth  and  self-knowledge,  makes  Hesse  a  great  writer.  No  one 
who  is  not  also  a  philosopher  may  hope  to  achieve  greatness  in  art.  (This, 
unfortunately,  does  not  imply  that  great  philosophers  are  always  great 
writers!) 

In  addition  to  its  philosophical  quality,  Hesse’s  poetic  word  perfectly 
balances  music  and  painting — and  not  surprisingly,  since  Hesse  is  both  a 
practising  musician  and  a  painter.  The  aesthetician  will  find  in  his  novel 
Gertrud  the  problems  of  a  musician  presented  just  as  penetratingly  as 
Rosshedde  depicts  the  problems  of  a  painter.  Ten  volumes  of  Hesse’s  con¬ 
tain  around  3,000  poems,  many  of  which  have  become  songs,  all  of  which 
have  both  an  immanent  music  and  a  compelling  visibility.  Instead  of 
talking  about  them  we  shall  let  one  speak  for  itself — with  due  apologies 
for  the  distortion  and  dimming  which  is  inevitable  in  all  translation: 

IMNEBEL 

Seltsam/im  Nebel  wandernl 
Einsam  ist  jeder  Busch  und  Stein, 

Keiner  sieht  den  andern, 

Jeder  ist  allein. 

Voll  von  Freunden  war  mir  die  Welt, 

Als  mein  Leben  noch  licht  war; 

Nun,  da  der  Nebel  fdllt, 

1st  keiner  mehr  sichtbar. 

Wahrlich,  \einer  ist  weise. 
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Der  nicht  das  Dunkel  t{cnnt, 

Das  unentrinnbar  und  leise 
Von  alien  ihn  trennt. 

Seltsam,  im  Nebel  zu  wandernl 
Leben  ist  Einsamsein. 

Kein  Mensch  l{ennt  den  andern, 

Jeder  ist  alleinl 

FOG 

Strange,  to  wander  through  fog! 

Lonely  are  bush  and  stone, 

Unseen  are  tree  and  log. 

Each  alone. 

Filled  was  the  world  with  friends. 

Filled  was  my  life  with  cheer. 

Now,  as  the  mist  descends. 

No  one  is  here. 

Truly,  no  one  is  wise. 

Whom  darknesses  never  enthrall. 

Fateful  and  softly  arise 
T hey — parting  us  all. 

Groping  in  fog  and  snow. 

Feeling  no  life  but  my  own — 

No  man  others  can  know. 

Each  is  alone. 

— University  of  Oklahoma 

“That  Shakespeare  enjoys  a  greater  Announcement  has  recently  been 
vogue  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  any-  made  of  the  formation  of  Le  Cercle  du 
where  else  in  the  world  is  claimed  by  Livre  de  France  (The  French  Book 
Mikhail  Morozov,  ‘Soviet  Shakespear-  Guild)  with  offices  at  55  West  45th 
olt^ist’  •  in  a  recent  Information  Bui-  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  editorial 
letin  of  the  Washington  Embassy  of  the  advisers,  among  whom  are  Francois 
U^.S.R.  Some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  Mauriac  and  Julien  Green,  have  an- 
have  been  translated  into  27  languages  of  nounced  the  first  few  selections  and  divi- 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ‘Shakespeare  is  dends.  They  include  Duhamel’s  Paroles 
staged  on  the  Soviet  stage  more  fre-  de  MSdecin,  Christian  Dedeyan’s  Les 
quendy  than  in  all  other  countries  of  Noces  de  Cristal,  Green’s  Si  fitais  vous, 
the  world  taken  together.’  ” — ^From  T he  and  a  new  collection  of  short  stories  by 
Indian  P.  E,  N.,  Bombay.  C.  F.  Ramuz. 


Guest  of 

Guillaume  Apollinaire 

BY  ARNOLD  RONNEBECK 

Guillaume  Apollinaire,  plump  and  theatrical  looking,  something 
"like  Sacha  Guitry,  only  much  more  voluminous,  sat  in  a  frail  Louis 
Quatorze  chair  in  his  modest  apartment  on  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain.  He  moved  his  fat  hand  invitingly:  “Have  some  more  tea,  boys. 
We’ll  go  to  the  bistro  later  and  have  some  Bordeaux  with  our  lobster.” 

“Never  Bordeaux  with  lobster,”  cried  a  young  German  poet.  “Don’t 
you  know  that  only  Rhine  wine  goes  with  lobster?” 

Apollinaire  lifted  himself  carefully  out  of  the  frail-appearing  Louis 
Quatorze  and  moved  a  plump  index  slowly  from  right  to  left:  “My  dear 
young  man,  what  tastes  good  tastes  good.” 

In  a  corner  sat  a  man  with  very  piercing  eyes,  almost  frightening  very 
black  eyes.  These  eyes  seemed  to  observe  everything  and  everybody.  I 
knew  him.  I  had  talked  to  him  many  times  before.  He  closed  one  eye 
and  looked  at  me,  pointing  to  the  several  African  masks  in  the  room.  He 
did  not  say  anything.  He  only  pointed  and  significantly  closed  the  other 
of  his  shoe-button  eyes . . .  and  shook  his  head,  gazing  now  at  Apollinaire. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Pablo?”  Apollinaire  asked.  “You  just 
sit  there  and  say  nothing.” 

“Well,  I  will!”  said  Picasso.  “I  tell  you  this  is  simply  too  much.  You 
can  stand  one  African  mask  in  your  room,  but  how  can  you  live  with 
four  of  them?  And  all  these  so-called  modern  paintings!  Simply 
terrible!” 

Apollinaire  shrugged  his  shoulders,  sank  back  into  his  second-hand 
Louis  Quatorze  chair,  and  hummed:  ‘*Connais-tu  le  pays  ou  fleurit 
V Granger . . .  you  know,  Pablo,  at  times  you  are  really  quite  original  and 
funny.  I  think  I’ll  write  a  piece  about  you  one  of  these  days.”  “Go  ahead!” 
said  Picasso.  “I’ll  get  my  revenge  by  doing  a  drawing  or  a  painting  of 
you.” 

Both  of  them  have  done  what  they  threatened  to  do  that  rainy  after¬ 
noon  above  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  and  both  pieces  are  character¬ 
istic  products  of  their  humorous  creators.  Picasso’s  portrait  of  Apollinaire 
was  published  as  a  frontispiece  to  Alcools  in  the  Mercure  de  France  in 
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1913.  Apollinaire’s  article  on  Picasso  was  as  far  as  I  know  published  after 
Apollinaire’s  death  in  1918. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Apollinaire  whispered  to  me :  “Strange,  my 
mother  brought  me  up,  but  I  don’t  know  who  my  father  is.  Some  Polish 
general.  I’ve  been  told.”  (Apollinaire  spoke  French  with  a  strong  ac¬ 
cent.)  “Some  say  my  father  was  an  Italian  priest.  Anyhow  I  was  born  in 
Rome ...” 

He  was  interrupted  by  his  guests.  Being  quick  on  his  feet  as  many 
heavy  people  are,  he  exclaimed:  “Ah,  Madame!”  as  he  escorted  a  very 
charming  lady  into  the  room.  “Mes  amis,  c’est  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Noailles.” 

Moment  of  respectful  silence.  Then  the  beady  eyes  flared  up  threaten¬ 
ingly  and,  ignoring  the  Countess,  their  owner  went  on:  “But  how  can 
you  live  with  those  things,  Guillaume  ?  I  am  trying  to  develop  a  new 
style  of  painting  from  only  one  of  them  I  picked  up  for  five  francs  in  the 
rue  Bonaparte.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  the  Countess.  “Do  I  understand  that  you  are  Mon¬ 
sieur  Picasso?” 

“Oui,  c’est  moi.” 

Apparently  embarrassed  at  Picasso’s  rudeness,  Apollinaire  waved  his 
pudgy  hand  in  a  broad  gesture  which  said :  “Please  don’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.” 

A  very  emaciated  and  poorly-dressed  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
two  had  picked  up  a  violin  in  Apollinaire’s  room  and  accompanied  him¬ 
self  pianissimo  as  he  sang  something  melancholy  in  a  language  I  did  not 
know.  “Ah,  comme  c’est  charmant!”  exclaimed  the  Countess.  Nobody 
else  said  anything.  The  emaciated  young  man  quietly  nodded  his  thanks 
and,  suddenly  looking  sixty,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  still  holding  the  violin. 

Picasso  finally  became  interested  in  the  African  masks  and  examined 
them  one  by  one.  Strange  plucked  sounds  came  from  the  violin.  “That 
was  Persian  dancing,”  said  the  young  man.  “Give  me  Omar  Khayyam,  let 
me  look  at  Persian  vases,  bracelets,  tiles,  but  this  African  and  modern 
stuff — no!” 

Another  man  came  in.  He  was  quietly  introduced  as  a  certain  Ezra 
Pound. 

“Yes,  I’m  writing,”  he  said.  “I’m  always  writing.  And  I  like  to  talk 
about  literature,  especially  my  own.  Politics  ?  Politics  ?  No,  politics  don’t 
interest  me  a  bit!” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  things,  Ezra  ?”  asked  Apol- 
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linaire.  “Very  simple,”  said  Pound.  “I  invite  you  all  to  an  absinthe  at  my 
place,  27  rue  de  la  Rocolle.  You  will  find  me  there  day  after  tomorrow  at 
this  time  so  that  I  can  bore  you  with  my  stuff  and  hold  the  floor.  I  know 
that  I  know  that  I  know  the  King’s  English.”  “Stop  that  Gertrude  Stein 
patter !”  a  reactionary  young  American  shouted.  “But,”  Pound  continued, 
“they  wouldn’t  print  me  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise,  the  darned 
fools!” 

The  emaciated  young  man  paced  the  floor,  nervously  swinging  Apol¬ 
linaire’s  violin  bow  as  if  he  were  conducting  a  symphony.  He  came  over 
to  me  and  said,  with  a  foreign  accent  which  I  couldn’t  place: 

“Here,  Monsieur,  this  is  what  Omar  Khayyam  says  in  his  Rubaiyat: 

There  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  t^ey: 

There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not  see: 

“All  my  life  I  have  been  haunted  by  that  passage.  You  are  living  in  this 
town  for  several  years,  aren’t  you  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  see  Per¬ 
sian  vases,  rugs,  jewelry 

“Very  simple.  We  meet  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  the 
Rue  Laffitte.  Almost  nothing  but  art  dealers,  you  know.  At  least  three 
Persian  shops  in  one  block,  even  manuscripts,  miniatures  on  parchment, 
silver-and-gold  embroidered  silk  veils,  crowns  with  many  pearls,  emer¬ 
alds,  rubies  and  sapphires  and  fantastic  rings.  Do  you  know  Persian.?” 

I  got  a  faint  smile  but  no  answer.  ^ 

"T here  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  /(ey  ...”  he  mumbled,  then 
suddenly,  almost  screaming:  “Yes,  literature!  That’s  the  thing  humanity 
lives  by:  Omar  Khayyam,  Anatole  France,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and 
don’t  forget  Walt  Whitman  and  the  poor  little  English  boy  Dawson  who 
died  too  early.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Persian  gentleman  in  the  Rue  Laffitte  offered  to  take  our  walking 
sticks.  “Oh  no,  thank  you!” 

“Now  this  is  the  finest  piece  we  have.  It  seems  to  be  too  expensive  for 
any  museum.  Completely  intact,  you  see.  Priceless,  absolutely  priceless! 
And  here!  Look  at  these  miniatures.  Illustrations  to  Omar,  yes,  all  on 
parchment,  dated  1620,  finest  period,  I  think,  don’t  you?” 

My  mysterious  friend  carried  his  cane  under  his  arm.  All  at  once  he 
turned  toward  the  miniatures  and  swished  the  priceless  vase  off  the 
table . . . 

Through  the  quiet,  the  stunned  quiet  that  followed  the  clatter  on  the 
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floor,  I  only  heard  the  suppressed  moaning  of  a  man  who  had  slumped 
into  an  inlaid  Persian  chair. 

“I  tell  you  she  is  really  priceless,”  the  Persian  gentleman  breathed. 
“Yes,  absolutely  priceless.”  His  demeanor  was  strangely  casual  and  de¬ 
tached. 

Action  is  needed,  I  thought.  I  started  to  gather  the  potsherds  carefully 
from  the  rug.  There  were  inscriptions  on  them  in  fine  Persian  script, 
scratched  into  the  clay  before  firing.  I  picked  up  the  bottom  of  the  vase. 
It  was  intact.  I  handed  it  to  the  owner  of  the  potsherds.  He  read  the  in¬ 
scription  and  gazed,  gazed  at  me,  gazed  at  my  sobbing  friend,  gazed  into 
space,  into  nothing,  shaking  his  head  . . . 

“Let  me  translate  this,”  he  finally  said:  “  ‘He  who  breads  me  shall  be¬ 
come  wealthy!  And  here  is  more  writing  on  the  inside.  Let’s  piece  it 
together  . . .  Oh  yes,  it’s  a  quotation  from  Omar  Khayyam  and  it  says 
something  like  . . .  well,  something  about  a  tal\.  And  /  and  you  and  no 
more.  The  rest  is  badly  shattered.  Wait,  I  have  the  Fitzgerald  translation 
of  the  Rubaiyat  here.  Also  the  Nicolas  translation  in  French,  but  it’s  no 
good,  no  good  at  all.  You  read  English,  of  course?  I  know  quite  a  little 
of  that  language.” 

After  at  least  half  an  hour  of  searching  from  page  to  page,  I  said: 
“Could  it  be  this  passage  ?” 

Some  little  tal\  awhile  of  Me  and  T hee 

There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

“Yes,”  cried  the  Persian,  “that’s  it,  yes!”  A  deep  groan  came  from  the 
inlaid  chair. 

The  quotation  was  the  last  two  lines  of  the  quatrain  whose  other  two 
lines  had  haunted  my  poor  friend  for  so  many  years.  By  now  he  seemed 
to  be  fainting.  But  the  Rue  Lafl&tte  had  no  close-by  drug  stores  where  one 
might  get  smelling  salts  or  a  pint  of  cognac  for  reviving  purposes. 

Out  of  the  Bordeaux-colored  velvet  curtain  in  the  background  rushed 
the  Persian  gentleman  and  held  a  small  golden  flask  under  my  friend’s 
nostrils.  Finally  the  poor  fellow  pulled  himself  together,  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  chair,  staggered  over  to  the  fireplace  where  a  little  coal  fire 
was  smoldering,  broke  his  cane  over  his  knee  and  threw  the  pieces  on 
the  fire. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  to  the  Persian,  but  he  looked  at  me  as  if 
trying  to  smile.  “No,  no!”  he  said.  “Please,  no!”  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder . . . 

In  the  taxi  my  friend  mumbled  over  and  over  to  himself:  “Some  little 
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talk,  there  was  of  Me  and  Thee.  No,  I  think  I  left  out  awhile.  And  then 
no  more  of  T hee  and  Me.  I  had  forgotten  the  end,  forgotten . . .  No  more, 
no  more ..."  he  gurgled. 

When  I  told  this  story  to  Apollinaire,  who  was — as  usual — ^holding 
court  in  the  afternoon,  he  only  grinned  at  me  and  recited:  **Se  non  b  vero, 
i  ben  trovato.  Have  you  gone  in  for  mystery  yarns  ?  Look  here.  This  is 
much  more  important.  Deplanche  is  finally  going  to  publish  my  he 
Bestiaire  ou  Coribge  d'OrphSe  next  year,  and  Raoul  Dufy  has  made  some 
marvelous  wood  engravings  for  it.  To  hell  with  your  Persian  vases!” 

“Nonsense!”  remarked  the  ever-present  Ezra  Pound  from  his  corner. 

A  melancholy-looking  man  with  longish  hair,  black  eyebrows  and  an 
unkempt  moustache  said  softly:  “Never  mind,  Guillaume,  such  things 
can  happen.” 

I  learned  after  he  had  left  that  his  name  was  Paul  Valery . . . 

*  *  •  * 

There  was  always  the  atmosphere  of  La  vie  de  Bohhme  about  Apol¬ 
linaire.  Strange  individuals  who  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
writing  or  literature  would  appear  and  sit  down  as  if  they  belonged  there. 
Nobody  introduced  anybody  to  anybody  because  nobody  knew  any¬ 
body’s  name. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1911 1  rang  Apollinaire’s  bell,  the  aggressive 
concierge  shouted:  “H  n’est  pas  la,”  and  banged  her  little  window  prac¬ 
tically  into  my  nose.  This  happened  several  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Apollinaire  was  in  prison.  He  was  in  prison  be¬ 
cause  a  statuette  stolen  from  the  Louvre  had  been  traced  to  his  apartment 
and  was  found  there,  gracing  his  fireplace.  It  appears  that  one  of  those 
individuals  who  elbowed  with  the  intelligentsia  of  Paris  in  his  rooms 
had  stolen  the  little  Greek  marble  statuette  and,  knowing  that  Apol¬ 
linaire  was  very  fond  of  the  art  of  any  period,  had  asked  him  to  harbor  it 
for  a  while,  “just  to  look  at  it.”  After  the  real  thief  was  apprehended, 
Guillaume  was  released  from  La  Sant^  with  elaborate  apologies  from  La 
Cour  d’Assises,  judges  and  the  various  lawyers. 

But  during  those  several  months  behind  bars  Guillaume  wrote  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  verses  in  Alcools,  even  though  they  smack  a  little 
strongly  of  Verlaine,  Rimbaud  and  Baudelaire  in  style  and  emotional 

direction.  Why  shouldn’t  they,  if  he  felt  that  way  ? 

*  *  *  * 

A  few  months  later,  my  poor  friend  whose  cane  had  broken  the  Per¬ 
sian  vase  and  whose  name  I  have  never  learned  knocked  at  my  studio 
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door,  smiling  mysteriously,  and  without  a  word  handed  me  a  cable  he  had 
just  received  from  New  York.  It  read:  YOUR  UNCLE  JAMES  JUST 
DECEASED  LEAVES  YOU  IN  HIS  WILL  SUM  OF  THREE 
HUNDRED  FIFTY  SIX  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

My  friend  bought  the  potsherds  and  the  Omar  Khayyam  miniatures 
from  the  Persian  gentleman  in  the  Rue  Laffitte.  When  we  showed  the 

cable  to  Apollinaire,  just  released  from  prison,  he  was  speechless. 

*  *  *  * 

Eight  years  later,  on  World  War  One  Armistice  Day,  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  died.  He  was  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 

In  the  frenzied  crowd  that  paraded  down  the  Boulevard  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  were  some  of  his  literary  opponents  who  screamed  up  to  his  win¬ 
dows:  “Down  with  Guillaume,  spit  on  Guillaume,  trample  on  him!” 

Maybe  those  were  the  last  words  he  heard  as  he  lay  dying. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  he  wrote  prophetically: 

Hommes  dc  Vavenir,  souvenez-vous  de  moi, 

]e  v  'tvais  a  Vepoque  ou  finissaient  Ics  rots. 

— Denver,  Colorado. 


Ben  Lucien  Burman’s  jx)pular  Mis¬ 
sissippi  novel  Blow  for  a  Landing  (E.  P. 
Dutton)  has  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  by  Dr.  George  Goyert,  under  the 
tide  Der  Grosse  Strom,  and  has  been 
received  by  the  German  reviewers  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

Scandinavophiles  as  well  as  biblio¬ 
philes  will  be  interested  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  formation  of  a  new  Swedish 
society  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
book  arts,  The  Sallskapet  Bokvanner- 
na.  Headed  by  Thure  Nyman  and  a 
number  of  prominent  Sw'edish  writers, 
the  society  is  sponsoring  not  only  a  series 
of  lectures  by  important  literary  figures 
but  also,  for  a  broader  international 
membership,  the  publication  of  a  quar¬ 
terly  entided  Bo/^vdnnen  and  special 
limited  editions  of  works  by  Swedish 
authors.  The  book  dividend  for  1946 
has  been  announced  as  a  limited  edition 
of  a  short  story  by  Sigfrid  Siwertz.  Thure 
Nyman’s  address  is  Box  6023,  Stock¬ 
holm  6. 


The  Russian  Translation  Project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  headed  by  W. 
Chapin  Huntington  now  has  seventeen 
tides  ready  for  publication  and  plans  to 
publish  some  fifty  titles  altogether.  They 
are  all  bulky  volumes,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  Editor,  “They  vary  from  Grabar’s 
monumental  History  of  Russian  Art, 
published  in  six  volumes,  which  total 
half  a  million  words,  to  the  short  Life 
of  Lomonosov,  which  contains  one  tenth 
as  many.’’  They  are  all  serious  books, 
and  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  matters. 

The  completion  of  Jules  Romains’ 
enormous  novelistic  series  Hommes  de 
bonne  volonte  coincided  almost  exaedy 
with  his  reception  into  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  took  the  chair  vacated  by  the 
poet  Abel  Bonnard,  who  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  a  member  of  the  Vichy  gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  now,  understandably,  out 
of  France.  Abel  Bonnard’s  name  was  not 
mentioned  during  the  reception  of  his 
successor. 
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MY  LIBRARY 

By  Joseph  Remenyi 
(English  translation  by  Watson 
Kirkconncll). 

My  booi^s  to  me  strangely  like 
are, 

Lik^  trusted  brothers,  quiet  and 
unsleeping; 

Down  from  the  shelves  they  gaze,  while 
still  the  jar 

Of  uproar  from  the  street  its  rage  is 
keeping. 

A  multitude  of  works,  they  calmly  wait 
And  coolly  cast  their  lettered  eyes  upon 
me. 

Perhaps  they  realize  my  plight  of  late 
When  solitude  by  night  had  quite 
undone  me. 

They  seem  like  sunlight,  the  thick 
clouds  surprising. 

Or  the  fresh  dawn  on  autumn  gardens 
rising. 

Or  in  the  embers  the  immortal  fire. 

And  all  my  worry,  all  my  darkness 
bleak, 

Are  now  like  peace  upon  an  Alpine 
peak. 

It  is  my  books  have  made  my  soul 
entire. 

Paul  Valery* s  Reading 

(Dorothy  Bussy,  in  Horizons,  May  1946) 
“I  asked  him,  I  don’t  know  why, 
whether  he  had  ever  read  Paradise  Lost. 
‘Non.  C’est  tres  difficile,  n’est-ce  pas? 
Jc  suis  tres  paresseux.  Et  puis  j’ai  tres 
peu  lu.  Jc  n’oserais  jamais  avouer  les 
livres  que  jc  n’ai  pas  lus.’  Then,  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily,  ‘En  general  jc  ne  lis  que  les 
livres  dont  je  fais  les  prefaces!  Figurez- 
vous  que  je  n’ai  decouvert  Racine  qu’en 
1910.  Je  dois  dire  que  j’ai  trouve  5a  assez 
fort.  Sans  images!  Faire  de  I’effet  sans 
effet,  c’est  cc  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  difficile. 
Mais  Corneille!  Voila  un  ecrivain  ma- 


gnifique!  Et  Bossuct.  p-p-p!  C’est  Ic  plus 
grand  ecrivain  fran9ais,sans  aucundoute, 
le  plus  grand.’  He  repeated  this  constant¬ 
ly  and  with  great  fervor.  ‘D’autre  part, 
j’ai  lu  des  livres  que  personne  n’a  lus. 
Des  livres  de  technologic.  C’est  9a  qui 
m’intercssc.  Jc  nc  lis  pas  pour  apprendre 
les  sentiments  du  monsieur  qui  ccrit  les 
livres.  Je  me  fichc  dcs  sentiments  du 
voisin.  J’ai  les  miens!  Cc  que  jc  lui  dc- 
mande  cc  sont  des  moyens!  ” 

Pedro  Prado,  Castro  Leal,  and 
the  Hindu  Poet 

(Wilberto  L.  Canton  in  Letras  de 
Mexico,  Oct.  15,  1946) 

Pedro  Prado  to  Canton: 

“What  is  the  news  from  Castro  Leal? 
. . .  We  were  great  friends  when  he  was 
here  [  in  Santiago  de  Chile  ]  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Embassy  . . .  Once  we  played  a  little 
trick  on  the  critics.  Rabindranath  Ta¬ 
gore  was  much  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
and  the  two  of  us  invented  a  Hindu 
poet.  Castro  Leal  wrote  some  of  his 
poems  and  I  wrote  the  rest.  We  pub¬ 
lished  them,  and  our  frontispiece  was  a 
photograph  of  an  old  fellow  who  sold 
chickens  on  the  city  market.  The  old 
fellow  had  a  long  white  beard  .  .  .  No- 


Illustration  from  Bernardo  Ortiz  de 
Montellano,  El  Sombreron,  Edi¬ 
torial  “La  Estampa  Mexicana,’’ 
Mexico  City. 
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Spanish  Philosopher 

body  ever  discovered  the  trick.  The 
critics  were  all  loud  in  his  praises  .  . 

Magazines  Flourish  in  Sweden 

(Condensed  from  an  article  by  Folke 
Himmelstrand  in  The  American 
Swedish  Monthly,  September  1946) 
The  magazine  flora  in  Sweden  has 
had  a  period  of  growth  during  the  past 
decades  which  is  quite  amazing,  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  Sweden’s  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  less  than  that  of  New  York  City. 
In  an  area  only  somewhat  larger  than 
California  appear  weekly  millions  of 
copies  of  all  types  of  magazines,  from 
lavishly  illustrated  journals  of  high  ar¬ 
tistic  merit  to  common  pulp  magazines. 
Paper-rich  Sweden  is  as  well  supplied 
as  America  with  reading  matter  in  the 
periodical  field.  Moreover,  many  Swed¬ 
ish  magazines  are  modeled  after  those 
published  in  America.  The  general  trend 
is  definitely  toward  more  digests  and  pic¬ 
ture  magazines,  although  it  is  not  as 
far  advanced  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  Scandinavian  edition  of  Time  has 


a  steady  sale,  especially  among  newsmen. 
Det  Bdsta  ur  Reader’s  Digest,  appearing 
on  the  scene  during  the  war,  became  an 
instant  best  seller,  at  times  going  as  high 
as  300,000  copies  per  issue.  With  the  re¬ 
turn  of  normal  imports  of  British  and 
American  magazines,  it  is  reported  to 
have  slumped. 

Bonniers,  Sweden’s  largest  publishing 
house,  has  many  successful  papers  and 
magazines  on  the  market,  thanks  in 
large  measure  to  their  go-getting  editor, 
Carl- Adam  Nycop.  Among  them  arc 
Allt,  a  competitor  to  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  and  Se,  equivalent  to  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Bonniers  Literary  Mag¬ 
azine,  a  serious  publication,  serves  as  a 
platform  for  the  authors  connected  with 
the  house,  and  is  a  source  of  information 
on  literary  activities  abroad.  Albert  Bon¬ 
nier,  Jr.  has  a  string  of  gold-mines  in  his 
smart  women’s,  home,  and  news  week¬ 
lies,  Damernas  Varld,  Husmodern  and 
Vecl{pjournalen.  For  rural  readers  he 
has  recently  launched  Aret  Runt. 

But  the  Bonniers  arc  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  of  successful  magazine 
publishing.  Saxon  and  Lindstrom  know 
what  the  little  jjcoplc  want  and  give  it 
to  them  in  their  modest  but  steadily 
growing  Saningsmannen.  Editor  Eva 
Hokerberg’s  I  dun  has  won  the  intellec¬ 
tual  public  largely  by  her  clever  and 
frank  comments  on  the  passing  scene. 
Lectyr  is  a  widely  read  general  maga¬ 
zine  of  popular  type  and  low  price,  as  arc 
Allers  Familje-Journal  (published  in 
Halsingborg  and  Denmark)  and  FiV^- 
journalen,  a  pocket-size  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  Malmo.  Characteristic  of  all 
these  light  magazines  is  their  lavish  use 
of  illustrations  and  photographs  of  high 
technical  excellence  and  “glamour”  ap¬ 
peal.  Many  of  them  have  accounts  with 
American  photo  services  and  publicity 
bureaus. 

The  largest  circulation  of  all  Swedish 
magazines  (over  600,000)  is  enjoyed  by 
Vi,  issued  free  to  members  of  the  Co¬ 
operatives  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price 
to  non-members.  Attractive  and  enter- 
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taining,  it  carries  nevertheless  well-in¬ 
formed  articles  on  social  questions  and 
short  stories  of  high  literary  merit.  For 
example,  Vt  first  presented  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  Saroyan  and  Caldwell  to  the  Swed¬ 
ish  reading  public.  Its  immense  popu¬ 
larity  inspired  the  recent  launching  of 
Vec\p-Nytt  in  the  interests  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  industry,  a  publication  that 
has  yet  to  win  its  spurs. 

Many  trade  unions  have  organs  of 
their  own  which,  through  well-informed 
and  penetrating  articles  on  current  ques¬ 
tions,  carry  considerable  weight  in  the 
social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  Two  of  the  better  known  are 
Metallarbctaren  and  Sl{Ogslndustriar- 
betaren.  Frihet,  the  excellent  paper  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Young  People’s  League  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  is  read  with  great 
interest  in  many  political  circles.  And 
the  General  Federation  of  Swedish 
Trade  Unions,  with  over  a  million  mem¬ 
bers,  publishes  a  paper  on  unionism  giv¬ 
ing  generous  space  to  ideological  discus¬ 
sions. 

A  political  magazine  of  the  digest  type 
is  Obsl,  issued  every  two  weeks.  Found¬ 
ed  by  Arvid  Fredborg  (correspondent  in 
Nazi  Germany  for  Svenska  Dagbladet 
and  author  of  Behind  the  Steel  Wall)  it 
is  strongly  critical  and  energetically  ad¬ 
vocates  free  enterprise. 

Swedish  magazine  advertising  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  American,  although  more  sub¬ 
dued  in  its  use  of  color. 

The  Bermann-Fischer 
Collected  Wor\s”  Series 

Bermann-Fischer,  Stockholm,  con¬ 
tinues  the  series  of  collected  works  of 
several  of  its  authors.  The  Stefan  Zweig 
scries  has  added  two  new  titles,  Legen- 
den  and  Zeit  und  Welt.  The  former 
volume  contains  all  of  Stefan  Zweig’s 
legends.  They  are  rather  withered  and 
no  longer  have  much  but  literary-his¬ 
torical  value.  The  other  volume  is  made 
up  of  Zweig’s  essays  and  lectures  be¬ 
tween  1904  and  1940.  Some  of  these  arc 


interesting  and  fresh  even  today  and 
will  probably  live  a  long  time.  Lord 
Byron,  Marcel  Prousts  tragischer  Lebens- 
lauf.  Das  Geheimnis  des  \unsilerischen 
Schaffens  and  Reise  nach  Russland  arc 
among  the  most  remarkable.  The  first 
volume  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal’s 
Gesammelte  Werl^e  contains  the  novel¬ 
ettes  and  short  stories.  The  language 
still  has  its  old  lustre  but  the  stories  seem 
all  a  bit  faded,  with  the  exception  of 
Das  Erlebnis  des  Mar  sc  halls  Bassom- 
pierre.  This  volume  is  very  well  printed 
and  bound.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and 
to  handle — a  sensuous  pleasure  for  every 
lover  of  beautifully  made  books. — 
F.  C.  W. 

Notes  on  Kirghiz  Literature 

(Contributed  by  M.  Orans) 

Before  the  October  Revolution  (1917) 
Kirghizstan,  with  its  one  and  half  mil¬ 
lion  population,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Asia,  bordering  on  China,  could 
hardly  have  claimed  the  possession  of  a 
creative  literature.  The  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  art  were  the  folk  bards  and  nar¬ 
rators,  who  because  they  sang  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  were  constantly 
hunted  and  persecuted  by  the  Beys  and 
Czarist  police.  Lying  among  the  ranges 
of  Tian-Shan  and  the  Pamirs  and  deeply 
furrowed  by  river  valleys,  this  mountain- 
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ous  land  was  once  (1916)  the  scene  of  a 
violent  revolt  against  absolutism.  The 
theme  of  that  uprising  (known  as  “Tur- 
fanian”)  often  recurs  in  the  subsequent 
Kirghiz  literature. 

The  first  written  works  were  in  either 
Tatar  or  Kazakh.  In  1924,  following  the 
creation  of  the  Kirghiz  Autonomous 
Soviet  Republic,  appeared  the  first  news¬ 
paper,  Er\in-to  (“The  Free  Mountain¬ 
eer”)  employing  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
After  the  establishment  of  a  State  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  in  1926  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  alphabet  some  two  years 
later,  books  of  fiction  and  poetry,  as  well 
as  stage  plays,  were  produced  in  large 
numbers  with  the  friendly  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  writers. 

Studying  the  Russian  classics  for  back¬ 
ground,  a  group  of  pioneer  writers  soon 
gained  wide  acclaim  among  their  own 
people  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  Republics.  First  in  the  line 
was  Aaly  Tokombayev,  now  known  as 
“the  Father  of  Kirghiz  Literature.”  The 
son  of  a  poor  and  ignorant  peasant,  he 
spent  his  early  youth  in  a  grim  struggle 
for  a  livelihood.  He  wrote  his  first  jx)ems 
in  praise  of  the  Revolution  and  its  lead¬ 
ers.  His  subsequent  writings,  mostly 
prose,  dealt  with  the  Rebellion  of  1916, 
in  which  he  took  active  part  (The 
Wounded  Heart)  and  the  political  and 
economic  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  country  since  the  overthrow  of 
Czarism  (The  Bloody  Years).  His  varied 
contributions  to  the  development  of  a 
Kirghiz  literary  language  were  given 
recognition  recently  (1945)  by  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  awarded  him  the  coveted 
title  of  “Peoples  Poet.”  Tugulbaya 
Sydykbckov,  next  in  popularity,  has 
written  stories,  novels  and  plays.  The 
main  theme  of  his  novels  are  the  urgent 
problems  of  collectivization  (Ken-su), 
the  building  of  kolkhozes  (Temir)  and 
the  changed  political  and  industrial  life 
of  the  country  in  the  years  of  the  World 
War  (People  of  Our  Times).  Though 
lacking  delicacy  of  touch  he  has  made 


great  progress  in  character  delineation 
and  psychological  insight.  Kasymaly 
Bayalinov  has  the  singular  distinction  of 
having  his  stories,  collected  in  1928  un¬ 
der  the  title  Adjar,  translated  into  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  including  French  and 
German.  He  supplemented  his  many 
original  writings  by  translating  into 
Kirghiz  the  works  of  Maxim  Gorki  and 
other  contemporary  Russian  writers,  as 
well  as  the  writers  of  Azerbaijan  and 
other  neighboring  Republics,  and  the 
French  Marseillaise.  Kubanichbeck  Ma¬ 
likov  has  written  some  poetry  and  plays 
and  translated  a  great  number  of  Rus¬ 
sian  poets,  among  others  Pushkin,  Ase- 
yev,  and  Mayakovsky,  the  songs  of  Lc- 
bedev-Kumach,  and  the  text  of  the  In¬ 
ternationale.  Mukay  Elebayev  is  another 
prose  writer  who  has  enriched  the  native 
literature  with  admirable  translations 
from  the  Russian  classics  (Gogol,  etc.). 
Yusup  Turusbekov,  the  poet,  wrote  the 
first  musical  play  dealing  with  the  1916 
Rebellion.  During  the  World  War  Ele¬ 
bayev,  Turusbekov  and  the  poet  Temir- 
kul  Umetaliyev  served  in  the  ranks, 
while  D.  Ashibayev,  a  well  known  novel¬ 
ist,  lost  his  life  in  battle.  Others  who 
have  gained  popularity  by  recent  contri¬ 
butions  to  Kirghiz  literature  are  the 
poets  D.  Bokombayev,  A.  Osmanov, 
Sadyk  Karashev  and  Kazim  Tynistanov. 

Franks  Wedekjnd  and  America 

(Oskar  Seidlin  in  The  American- 
German  Review) 

“America  never  ceased  to  exert  a 
strange  attraction  on  the  Wedekind  fam¬ 
ily.  Although  the  great  dramatist  never 
came  to  the  United  States,  he  liked  to 
fancy  himself  as  an  American  citizen 
(which,  of  course,  he  was  not),  peopled 
many  of  his  plays  with  tourists  from 
America  (Der  Kammersanger,  Karl 
Hetman,  der  Zwergriese),  and  showed 
an  eccentric  predilection  for  such  Amer¬ 
ican-! ndian  names  as  Mine-haha  and  the 
like.  His  two  brothers,  William  Lincoln 
and  Donald,  made  the  States  their  home. 
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however,  only  for  a  short  period.  And 
finally,  when  Hitler  rose  to  power  in 
Germany,  15  years  after  Frank  Wede¬ 
kind’s  death,  the  great  dramatists’s 
youngest  daughter,  Kadidja,  found  ref¬ 
uge  on  the  shores  which,  for  many  years, 
had  offered  a  home  to  her  grandparents 
. . .  She  became  the  wife  of  another  Ger- 
man-American,  who  is  now  serving  as 
a  major  in  our  army  and  whose  name, 
too,  is  very  familiar  to  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  since  he  is  a  relative  of 
Albert  Bielschowsky,  the  author  of  the 
most  popular  Goethe  biography.  .  .  .” 

The  Plight  of  the  Chinese 
Writers 

(From  a  Circular  Letter  sent  out  by 
members  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club) 
“Speaking  in  general,  Chinese  writers 


today  have  neither  money  nor  markets. 
Many  publishing  houses  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  disastrous 
inflation,  the  paper  shortage,  the  loss  of 
printing  machinery  and  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munications.  More  than  two  hundred 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
closed  down  by  the  government  in  its 
rigid  program  of  ‘thought  control.’  The 
result  is  that  the  economic  position  of 
most  writers  has  been  worse  rather  than 
better  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

“Scores  of  them  have  moved  from 
Chungking  to  Shanghai,  where  almost 
all  that  remains  of  the  publishing  trade 
is  now  concentrated.  With  litde  or  no 
money  to  be  earned  by  literary  work, 
many  have  become  clerks,  bookkeepers 
or  teachers,  but  prices  have  risen  so 
steeply  that  their  wages  are  not  enough 
to  support  their  families.  Others  are  too 
ill  for  any  sort  of  work.  Tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  caused  by  overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  undernourishment  are  spread¬ 
ing  among  them.  A  whole  generation  of 
Chinese  writers  may  be  sacrificed. 

“There  is  an  organization  through 
which  many  of  them  can  be  helped.  The 
Chinese  Writers’  Association,  founded 
in  1938,  became  famous  during  the  war 
for  its  work  with  the  armies  and  behind 
the  front.  It  also  gained  experience  in 
helping  writers  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  invasion.  Today  the  Association 
has  a  membership  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  established  novelists,  playwrights, 
poets,  translators  and  professors  of  lit¬ 
erature.  It  maintains  quarters  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  with  branches  in  Chungking,  Pei¬ 
ping  and  other  cities.  It  is,  however, 
handicapped  in  its  work  of  aiding  writ¬ 
ers  by  lack  of  funds  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  raising  them  in  China.” 

(Funds  to  aid  the  Association  may  be 
sent  to  the  P.  E.  N.  International  Relief 
Fund,  123  East  94th  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y.—The  Editors). 

Literature  and  Politics  in  Rio 

(Samuel  Putnam  in  the  Netv  Yor^ 
Times  Bool(  Review,  October  6, 1946) 
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Tcxlay  in  Rio  as  in  New  York  of  the 
mid-Thirtics  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  stir 
and  bustle  on  the  part  of  conflicting 
groups  and  schools,  much  of  the  activity 
being  of  a  political  or  literary-political 
character;  but  the  over-all  picture  is  one 
of  confusion  and  disorientation,  with 
many  of  the  country’s  leading  writers 
and  artists  (often,  one  suspects,  out  of 
sheer  bewilderment  or  fatigue)  joining 
the  rush  for  the  Leftist  band  wagon. 
With  us  in  1936  it  was  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion.  With  Brazilians  today  it  is  the 
void  left  by  the  collapse  of  the  Vargas 
regime,  accentuated  by  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  muddle.  The  Brazil¬ 
ian  intellectual — whose  life  is  a  hard  one 
always  unless  he  has  means  of  his  own — 
accordingly  finds  himself  trapped  by  a 
runaway  inflation  and  a  scarcity  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  necessities,  with  no  one, 
seemingly,  doing  anything  about  it.  His 
daily  existence  is  much  like  that  of  the 
North  American  writer  or  artist  in  the 
early  Thirties.  As  a  result,  in  place  of 
working  at  his  trade  he  is  very  largely 
devoting  his  time  to  politics  and  political 
questions.  i 

Gilbert  Freyre  (whose  Casa  grande  e 
senzala  has  just  come  out  in  English  as 
The  Masters  and  the  Slaves)  is  now  a 
Deputy,  representing  the  National 
Democratic  Union  party.  Jorge  Amado 
(The  Violent  Land),  a  leading  Com¬ 
munist  intellectual,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Chamber.  Jose  Am6rico  de  Almeida 
— whose  A  bagaceira  (“Cane-Trash”) 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  late  Twen¬ 
ties  for  the  younger  generation — is  im¬ 
mersed  in  his  duties  as  minister.  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego  (The  Sugar-Cane  Cycle) 
is  a  political  commentator.  Carlos  Drum¬ 
mond  de  Andrade,  one  of  Brazil’s  finest 
modern  poets,  and  Graciliano  Ramos 
( Angustia)  are  both  ardent  Leftists. 

In  addition  to  the  ideologically  em¬ 
battled  groups  there  are  certain  Brazilian 
writers  who  are  inclined  to  throw  up 
their  hands  in  desrw**r.  One  of  these  is 
the  extremely  promising  young  novelist 
Allyrio  Meira  Wanderley.  They  will  tell 


you  that  their  colleagues  of  the  printed 
page  are  superficial,  unthinking,  overly 
fond  of  schools  and  coteries  and  the  cafe 
table,  and  unwilling  to  work  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  constructing  a  novel  at  once  ar¬ 
tistically  viable  and  reflective  of  the  deep¬ 
going  problems  of  Brazilian  life.  Senhor 
Wanderley,  for  one  thing,  sees  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  North  American  writers 
— the  very  strong  influence  exerted  by 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner,  Cald¬ 
well,  Farrell  and  others — ^as  a  potential 
danger  for  writers  who  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  their  native  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  tradition  established  by  writers  like 
Euclides  da  Cunha  and  Machado  de 
Assis  continues  as  an  animating  and  in¬ 
spiring  force  in  Brazilian  letters  today. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  literature 
is  a  vital  thing  to  this  p)eople.  Brazilians 
themselves,  in  short,  may  despair;  but 
the  very  bitterness  of  their  doubt  and 
the  intensity  of  their  striving  point  to 
an  impressive  literary  renascence  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Erasmus  Reincarnate 

(From  Dr.  J.  Remenyi,  Cleveland 
College) 

Periodicals  play  a  prominent  piart  in 
cultural  history.  In  judging  the  creative 
and  intellectual  oudook  of  post-war  Eu¬ 
rope  it  is  important  to  note  the  growth 
of  interest  in  the  scholarly  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  culture.  Erasmus,  an  internation¬ 
al  bulletin  of  contemporary  scholarship, 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  recog¬ 
nized  scholars  such  as  Benedetto  Croce, 
C.  G.  Jung,  Gilbert  Murray  and  others. 
Among  American  contributors  arc  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler,  John  Dewey  and 
Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  J.  Craig  La  Dricre 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  on  the  editorial 
committee.  The  first  issue  contains  ar¬ 
ticles  and  reviews  in  English,  French 
and  German  on  philosophical,  philologi¬ 
cal,  religious,  literary,  aesthetic,  legal 
and  economic-sociological  subjects.  In 
the  English  and  French  editorial  we 
read:  “May  this  periodical,  which  bears 
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the  name  of  the  greatest  humanist  of 
modern  times — a  universal  and  peace¬ 
bringing  genius  if  there  ever  was  one 
— help  to  bring  men’s  minds  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  this  wounded  and  divided 
world;  may  it  favor  the  dawning  of  a 
broad  and  salutary  sensus  communis 
among  the  scholars  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  for  this  is  the  primordial  condition 
for  the  pacification  of  minds.”  Erasmus 
is  published  from  the  Pantheon  Press, 
78  Leidschegracht,  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land.  There  are  branch  offices  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  Belgium,  and  Lund,  Sweden. 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Theater 
in  Poland 

(Jean  Cottier  in  Paris,  les  Arts  ct  les 
Lettres) 

The  theater  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  Poland  before  the  war. 
Polish  plays  were  staged  with  initiative, 
originality,  and  variety,  and  Polish  actors 
were  of  superior  quality.  But  the  Nazi 
invasion  left  just  as  cruel  marks  on  the 
theater  as  elsewhere.  In  1939  the  Grand 
Theater  of  Warsaw  was  destroyed,  the 
National  Theater,  the  Popular  Theater, 
the  Theater  of  the  Chamber,  the  Little 
Theater  and  the  Institut  de  la  Redoute 
were  badly  damaged.  Actors  were  de¬ 
ported  and  assassinated  by  the  thousands. 
Perhaps  even  worse,  public  and  private 
morality  was  viciously  undermined. 
The  Germans  tried  to  make  of  the  Polish 
theater  a  tool  of  propaganda,  to  make 
collaborationists  of  the  people.  They  had 
no  success.  They  undertook  to  deprave 
the  younger  generation  by  pornographic 
periodicals  of  the  vilest  sort,  in  order  to 
distract  their  attention  from  the  impor¬ 
tant  issues  of  their  national  life.  They  en¬ 
deavored  to  undermine  the  Poles’  sense 
of  human  dignity,  their  love  of  justice, 
their  spirit  of  charity. 

The  Liberation  was  accompanied  and 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  rebirth  of 
the  theater.  Poland  has  today  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  fixed  theaters,  compared 
with  thirty-six  which  she  had  in  1939, 


in  addition  to  dozens  of  ambulatory 
troupes,  “studios”  and  dramatic  circles. 
The  government  is  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Western  provinces,  where 
for  years  the  Germans  had  forbidden 
every  sort  of  Polish  cultural  activity. 
Theaters  have  been  reopened  in  Cieszyn, 
Wroclaw,  Beuthen.  The  Lwow  theater 
has  been  moved  to  Katovoce  in  Silesia; 
the  Wilno  theater  has  been  transferred 
to  Danzig.  In  Olsztyn,  in  Allenstein, 
which  had  not  witnessed  plays  in  Polish 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  a  theater 
was  opened  which  has  been  named  for 
Stefan  jaraez,  the  great  artist  who  died 
last  year  and  who  had  labored  so  hard 
for  the  development  of  a  great  popular 
theater. 

All  the  larger  cities  have  theaters,  but 
the  “royal  city”  of  Cracow  is  the  center 
of  the  country’s  theatrical  life.  There  are 
now  four  theaters  in  that  city:  the  Old 
Theater,  directed  by  Andre  Pronazko, 
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the  talented  painter  and  architect;  the 
Studio;  the  Universal  Theater,  whose  di-' 
rector  is  the  great  humanist  Adwento- 
wicz;  the  Julius  Stowacki  Municipal 
Theater,  managed  by  the  great  comedian 
Ludwick  Solski,  who  is  still  amazingly 
active  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Polish  dramatic  composition  did  not 
cease  during  the  war;  a  large  number  of 
plays  were  completed  clandestinely. 
Their  characteristic  traits  are  a  poetical 
trend  which  had  been  less  in  evidence 
before;  a  marked  interest  for  social  and 
philosophical  problems,  a  reassuring  op¬ 
timism,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  strik¬ 
ing  concision  of  form,  a  dislike  of  the¬ 
atrical  conventions,  marked  courage 
and  compassion  for  human  suffering. 
All  these  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  Ot- 
winowski’s  Easter,  whose  theme  is  the 
assassination  of  Polish  Jews  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  Job,  the  Perfect  Man,  by  J.  Za- 
wiejski,  in  which  Job  symbolizes  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  Warsaw;  and  The 
Death  of  Orpheus,  in  which  the  im¬ 
mortal  myth  is  paraphrased  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  freshness  and  charm. 

The  young  people  who  are  attracted 
by  a  theatrical  career  are  flocking  to 
the  “studios,”  schools  of  the  drama 
which  arc  attached  to  the  various  the¬ 
aters.  The  Polish  government  is  interest¬ 
ing  itself  actively  in  these  schools  and  is 
encouraging  them  with  large  subven¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  poetry  and  the  drama  that 
the  experiences  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Poles  are  finding  their  most  vigorous 
cultural  expression. 

Bernanos'.  the  Priest  as 
Scapegoat 

(Rayncr  Heppcnstal,  in  Partisan 
Review,  Sept. -Oct.  1946) 

“The  work  of  Georges  Bernanos  is  at 
bottom  primitive,  pre-Christian.  At  the 
same  time,  its  appeal  is  also  post-Chris¬ 
tian  and  not  at  all  uncongenial  to  an 
audience  conditioned  by  the  theories  of 
Freud  and  his  successors.  As  music  plays 
dircedy  upon  the  rhythms  of  the  heart¬ 


beat  and  the  bowels,  Bernanos,  though 
he  uses  Christian  stage-properties  and 
Christian  prestige,  plays  upon  the  most 
deeply  flowing  mass-impulses  of  man¬ 
kind.  Bernanos  (in  his  fiction)  is  a 
witch-doctor.  He  is  also  a  psycho-analyst 
for  whom  and  for  his  (sic)  patients 
primitive  magic  is  still  operative  and 
primitive  tabus  still  valid.  The  excite¬ 
ment  attached  to  watching  a  girl  pray 
is  a  marked  instance.  And  always  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  stands  the  figure  of 
the  scapegoat  priest,  on  whom  we  load 
all  our  sins  and  send  him  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  who  is  the  point  at  which 
primitive  belief  assumes  the  Christian 
paraphernalia.” 

Kailasam,  Great  Indian 
Playwright 

(A.  N.  Krishna  Rao,  in  The  Indian 
P.  E.  N.,  July  1,  1946) 

“Kailasam,  the  veteran  playwright  of 
Karnataka,  was  the  recipient  of  nation¬ 
wide  tributes  on  his  sixtieth  birthday 
celebrated  with  great  eclat  last  August. 
The  festivity  spread  over  a  week  and 
writers,  scholars  and  the  general  public 
gathered  in  vast  numbers  to  honor  Kai¬ 
lasam.  The  overwhelming  response  and 
enthusiasm  has  well  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  annual  ‘Kailasam  Festival.’ 

“Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Kailasam  wrote  his  first  play,  Tollu 
Gotti,  at  the  request  of  his  friends.  He 
modestly  characterized  it  as  a  lecture 
in  the  guise  of  a  play.  But  the  lecture 
turned  out  to  be  a  work  of  sterling  art 
.  .  .  Literary  pundits  frowned  at  the  lib¬ 
erty  Kailasam  had  taken  with  language 
and  technique,  but  its  ever-pulsating  vi¬ 
tality  not  only  silenced  them  but  made 
them  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  inno¬ 
vation.  Thenceforward  Kailasam  pro¬ 
duced  masterpiece  after  masterpiece — 
over  threescore  plays  in  Kannada  and  in 
English.  .  .  . 

“Kailasam  at  the  outset  eschewed  the 
accepted  dogma  of  Indian  dramaturgy 
and  evolved  a  technique  of  his  own.  He 
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rejected  the  grammar-ridden  style  and 
employed  the  spoken  tongue  in  its  flex¬ 
ible  form.  For  motifs  he  did  not  go  to  the 
ever  bountiful  granary  of  Pauranic  and 
popular  tales  but  sought  the  cavalcade 
of  the  daily  life  of  his  people.  In  the 
seemingly  moribund  existence  of  his 
people,  with  their  superstitions,  false 
values,  ignorance  and  acute  poverty  and 
suffering,  Kailasam  found  a  new  epic, 
a  new  saga.  Type  after  type  has  marched 
on  his  stage,  revealing  the  unknown  and 
untold  aspects  of  human  drama.  What 
W.  B.  Yeats  desired  for  Ireland  Kailasam 
achieved  for  Karnataka. . . . 

“Kailasam  as  a  humorist  stands  su¬ 
preme.  His  Voltaircan  wit  is  tempered 
by  a  divine  sympathy.  He  holds  a  mir¬ 
ror  to  Caliban’s  face  and  makes  him 
like  it.  His  childlike  laugh  is  rich,  viva¬ 
cious  and  invigorating.  His  jokes  have 
become  household  words  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  customary  to  attribute 
any  joke  to  Kailasam. 

“Kailasam  is  a  revolutionary  force.  He 
inaugurated  an  era  of  progressive  think¬ 
ing  in  Kannada  literature.  Being  a  fore¬ 
runner  he  had  to  endure  much  criticism 
and  opposition.  But  his  iron  will  and 
his  deep  conviction  of  the  eternal  value 
of  his  purpose  have  guided  him  along. 
He  has  striven  hard  for  the  creation  of 
new  values  of  life.  .  . 

Publishing  Prospects  in  Austria 
(From  The  Indian  P.  E.  N., 
August  1946) 

The  choices  before  Austrian  writers 
when  Hitler  marched  in  were  three, 
writes  Hilde  Spiel  in  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Austria,  excerpts  from 
which  appear  in  April  P.  E.  N.  News. 
They  could  make  their  peace  with  the 
new  regime,  emigrate  (as  most  of  the 
prominent  writers  did)  or  stay  at  home 
and  “keep  aloof  from  Nazism,  which 
in  many  cases,  though  not  in  all,  en¬ 
tailed  the  end  of  literary  production  or 
even  danger  to  liberty  and  life.”  There 
were  many  martyrs.  Since  the  war’s  end 
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the  President  of  the  Union  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Writers  and  Journalists  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  refugee  writers  to  return  to 
Austria.  There  is  no  paper  shortage  “and 
the  material  starvation  especially  in  the 
capital  turns  the  minds  even  of  the  less 
interested  part  of  the  community  toward 
spiritual  values.” 

Everything,  Miss  Spiel  found,  pointed 
to  a  literary  revival,  but  there  were  not 
enough  books  for  the  publishing  capacity 
of  the  country.  She  suggested  that  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  consider  placing  their  Ger¬ 
man  translations  with  Austrian  firms, 
who  were  eager  to  have  them  do  so. 

According  to  Gaceta  del  Ubro  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  business  of  the  famous 
outdoor  book  shops  along  the  Seine  has 
been  ruined  by  the  black  market.  Old 
books  sell  in  Paris  for  some  ten  times 
what  they  cost  before  the  war. 

Admirers  of  that  rara  avis  among  re¬ 
views,  the  Mercure  de  France,  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  it  is  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation. 
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*  Frcdrik  Book.  Venter  von  Heiden- 
stam  (senare  delen).  Stockholm.  Al¬ 
bert  Bonnier.  1946.  383  pages.  15.  kr. — 
The  completion  of  Book’s  monumental 
Heidenstam  biography  is  a  landmark  in 
Swedish  literature.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
the  polemical  aspects  of  the  great  poet’s 
career  (particularly  his  occasional  anti¬ 
semitism)  must  wait  till  a  later  genera¬ 
tion  for  final  evaluation,  and  Book  (him¬ 
self  once  a  Nazi  sympathizer)  is  hardly 
the  man  to  interpret  the  pro-Germanism 
of  Heidenstam’s  later  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  insight  with  which  Book  ap¬ 
proaches  Heidenstam’s  mature  master¬ 
pieces  and  the  biographer’s  encyclopae¬ 
dic  knowledge  of  Swedish  literature  are 
responsible  for  a  magnificent  critical 
biography. 

The  broader  interests  of  general  lit¬ 
erary  history  are  served  admirably  in 
this  work.  Heidenstam’s  utterances  about 
and  relations  with  such  personalities  as 
Brandes,  Levertin,  and  Froding  are  high¬ 
ly  important  for  these  biographies  as 
well  as  for  his  own.  Book’s  portrayal  of 
Heidenstam  as  a  “child  of  his  age’’  tells 
us  much  about  literary  ideas  in  the  air 
during  the  years  before  Verdun,  and  the 
glimpses  of  the  private  life  of  the  poet 
are  effective  but  never  overdone.  A  few 
illustrations  have  been  selected  and  used 
with  the  best  of  taste. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College. 

*  General  Gamelin.  Servir:  (1)  Les 
armies  franfaises  de  1940.  Paris. 

Plon.  1946.  378  pages.  150  fr. — Among 
those  whom  the  Vichy  collaborators 
tried  to  convict  of  treason  at  the  Riom 
Trial  of  1941-42  was  General  Gamelin. 
He  was  virtually  the  head  of  the  French 
army  from  1930  until  his  brusque  dis¬ 
missal  on  May  19,  1940  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  collapse.  In  this,  the  first 
of  three  projected  volumes  of  memoirs. 
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he  begins  at  the  end  of  his  military  career 
by  defending  himself  more  fully  than  he 
was  allowed  to  do  at  Riom  concerning 
the  early  months  of  the  war.  What  he 
says  is  interesting  and  valuable  because 
the  Riom  Court  made  public  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  material  offered  to  it, 
and  even  this,  in  the  midst  of  war  news, 
was  reported  only  meagerly  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 

He  begins  with  four  chapters  on  points 
much  discussed  at  Riom:  (1)  a  long  ex¬ 
position  of  his  operations  instruction  of 
May  19,  1940  which  aimed  to  save  a 
desperate  situation  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  superseded  by  General 
Weygand;  (2)  a  denial  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  procis-verbed  of  a  meeting  on  the 
eve  of  the  war,  August  23,  1939,  in 
which  he  and  Darlan  were  reported  to 
have  said  that  “the  Army  and  Navy  are 
ready’’;  (3)  the  reasons  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  push  into  Belgium,  and  (4)  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  high 
command  in  the  winter  of  1939-40. 

Then  comes  the  main  part  of  the  book 
which  gives  valuable  technical  details  on 
the  size  and  equipment  of  the  French 
forces  in  1939.  His  statistics  seem  to 
show  that  France  had  more  men,  tanks 
and  planes  than  generally  supposed,  but 
that  production  was  not  seriously  planned 
until  1936,  did  not  get  well  under  way 
until  1938,  and  even  thereafter  fell  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  estimates  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  thinks  the  situation  might  have 
been  better  if  the  law  had  allowed  mili¬ 
tary  officers  to  have  direct  control  over 
the  munitions  factories.  What  he  says 
about  the  need  in  France  for  a  closer  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  under  single  leadership  (adopted 
by  Hider  just  before  his  seizure  of  Aus¬ 
tria)  indicates  that  he  would  approve 
President  Truman’s  recent  efforts  in  this 
direction  for  the  three  branches  of  our 
service. 
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In  the  later  chapters  General  Gamelin 
analyzes  France’s  disastrous  failure  to 
hold  the  Meuse  line.  He  blames  the  low 
morale  of  French  troops,  the  placing  of 
inferior  troops  at  critical  positions,  lack 
of  gasoline  for  frontline  tanks  owing  to 
supply  trucks  being  hindered  on  the 
roads  by  fleeing  soldiers  and  civilians, 
and,  of  course,  the  effects  of  German 
fifth  column  activities,  stuka  bombing, 
and  preponderant  forces.  But  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  military  collapse  was 
the  French  “defense  mentality”  due  to 
mistaken  confidence  in  the  Maginot  Line 
and  above  all  to  the  influence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Petain  whom  he  always  refers  to  in 
ironical  (?)  quotation  marks  as  the 
“marechal.” 

For  the  most  part  General  Gamelin 
writes  without  bitterness  and  with  com¬ 
mendable  restraint.  He  was,  he  repeats, 
a  soldier  and  not  a  politician,  and  his 
only  interest  was  to  serve  France.  He 
mostly  refrains  from  personalities,  po¬ 
lemics,  and  politics;  perhaps  he  is  leaving 
these  to  his  future  volumes.  He  admits 
that  he  was  not  unaware  of  France’s 
weaknesses  in  the  1930’s,  but  did  not 
speak  out,  pardy  because  as  a  soldier  he 
wanted  to  keep  clear  of  politics,  partly 
for  fear  of  encouraging  France’s  enemies, 
and  partly  because  Petain  dominated 
public  opinion.  He  now  seems  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  radio 
and  the  press  to  try  to  wake  France  from 
her  “defensive”  sleep  and  to  restore  the 
“offensive”  doctrine  of  Joffre  and  Foch 
as  soon  as  Hitler  came  to  power. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Friedrich  Gaupp.  Pioniere  dcr  Neu- 
zeit  in  der  Fruhrenaissance.  Bern. 
Paul  Haupt.  1945.  260  pages.  15  Swiss 
fr. — The  problems  and  characters  of  the 
Renaissance  still  call  for  presentation  and 
comment  from  different  points  of  view. 
In  the  more  setded  conditions  of  the  last 
century,  the  more  static  aspect  and  types 
of  the  Renaissance  were  emphasized.  A 
troubled  age  like  ours  naturally  feels 
more  interest  for  the  dynamic  and  un¬ 


stable  condidons  of  the  transidonal  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Renaissance.  Dr.  Gaupp  presents  nine  of 
the  representadve  personalities  of  that 
time,  conservadves  and  radicals.  Most  of 
them  are  Italians,  but  not  all.  We  find 
the  English  condottiere  John  Hawk- 
wood,  whose  life,  however,  made  him 
a  kind  of  Italian;  the  great  Rhenish  phi¬ 
losopher  and  churchman.  Cardinal  Nich¬ 
olas  of  Cusa,  Germany’s  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Renaissance;  the  Swiss  soldier  and  states¬ 
man  Waldmann,  from  Zurich,  character- 
isde  of  his  country,  when  its  chief  product 
was  dghdng  men;  and  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
who  despite  her  mediaevalism  fits  well 
into  this  period  of  dawning.  The  five 
Italians  illustrate  five  important  aspects 
of  the  fifteenth  century  spirit  in  Italy: 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,  Buonaccorso  Pitd, 
Masaccio,  Enea  Silvio  PiccoltMnini,  and 
Savonarola.  Back  of  these  leaders  we 
catch  sight  of  the  modey  variety  of  con¬ 
temporary  society,  popes,  kings,  and 
dukes,  saints  and  heretics,  writers,  poets 
and  ardsts,  mercenaries  and  big  busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  book  is  grounded  on  re¬ 
cent  research,  but  tries  to  present  these 
complicated  phenomena  for  the  general 
reader.  There  are  many  dramadc  scenes, 
and  the  record  is  enlivened  with  exten¬ 
sive  quotations  from  contemporary  au¬ 
thors,  especially  letters,  which  arc  an 
cvcrlasdng  joy  to  students  of  Renaissance 
history.  There  arc  frequent  references  to 
general  problems  and  principles  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  particularly  to  the  issues  of  our 
own  age. — F,  M.  W assermann.  South¬ 
western  College,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

*  Emile  Lauvri^rc.  A.  de  Vigny,  sa 
vie  et  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1945.  2  vols.  xix-1-444  and  346  pages. 
240  fr.  each. — From  the  eight  hundred 
pages  of  M.  Lauvrierc’s  two  volumes 
which  condense  and  interpret  the  data 
to  be  found  in  all  previous  works  on 
Vigny,  in  his  correspondence  and  in  his 
diary,  the  figure  of  the  poete-gentil- 
homme  emerges  surprisingly  like  the 
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legend  which  surrounds  his  name.  Some¬ 
what  partial  to  his  hero,  the  biographer 
stresses  the  consistent  nobility  in  Vigny’s 
character  but  also  brings  out  in  the  poet’s 
works  and  behavior  a  number  of  contra¬ 
dictory  attitudes  towards  society,  nature, 
woman,  God.  M.  Lauvri^re’s  treatment 
of  Vigny’s  unfortunate  liaison  with 
Marie  Dorval  is  based  on  the  letters  of 
the  actress.  In  spite  of  the  author’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  cannot  form  a  fair  opinion 
of  this  affair  for  lack  of  Vigny’s  answers, 
we  gather  from  his  book  an  impression 
that  “Dalila”  has  been  until  now  some¬ 
what  wronged  by  the  poet  and  by  most 
of  his  biographers. 

M.  Lauvriere’s  interpretation  of  Vi¬ 
gny’s  enigmatic  personality  is  given  in 
a  chapter  entitled  Im puissance  extatique. 
Confidence  in  the  transcendental  charac¬ 
ter  of  inspiration  favored  in  Vigny  a 
natural  bent  towards  revery  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  passivity  and  voluptuousness. 
This  tendency  led  him  to  an  excess  of 
sensuousness,  contempt  for  action  and 
relative  sterility. 

We  would  have  liked  M.  Lauvricre 
to  define  further  the  type  of  intellectual 
ecstasy  he  alludes  to,  its  affinity  (already 
pointed  out  by  Est^ve)  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Malebranche  and  with  the  mysti¬ 
cal  tradition  which  stems  from  Averroes. 
Vigny  is  a  philosophical  mystic  rather 
than  a  pure  intellectual.  Hence  his  con¬ 
tradictions,  hence  also  the  fact  that  his 
poetry  sounds  inspired  and  escapes  the 
coldness  of  merely  “thoughtful”  verse, 
hence  also  the  triumph  of  dream  over 
reality  in  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
quietism. — J.  L.  Salvan.  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Curzio  Malaparte.  Kaputt.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Cesare  Foligno.  New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton.  1946.  407  pages.  $3.75. — 
About  the  year  1930  a  young  Italian 
journalist,  a  protcg6  of  Mussolini,  wrote 
an  interesting  book  on  the  technique  of 
the  coup  d’6tat.  Like  Machiavelli,  Cur¬ 
zio  Malaparte  declined  to  preach  and 
limited  himself  to  an  impassionate  ex¬ 


amination  of  the  devices  by  which  gov¬ 
ernments  can  most  easily  be  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  most  effective  methods 
of  preventing  or  crushing  revolutions. 
Not  the  least  of  the  book’s  merits  was 
its  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
kinship  of  fascism  and  communism.  It 
was  translated  into  several  languages 
and  widely  discussed.  Its  active  and  self- 
assertive  author  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
things  all  his  life,  in  the  salons  of  the 
socially  pretentious,  the  private  offices  of 
the  powerful  and  the  prisons  of  the  ap- 
piehensive.  There  has  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  sincerity  and  his  loyalty,  but 
his  worst  enemy  can’t  deny  that  he  can 
write.  His  new  book  is  a  sort  of  political 
diary,  professedly  written  from  above  the 
mcl^e.  It  deals  largely  with  the  futile 
cruelty  of  war.  As  completely  omniscient 
as  Victor  Hugo,  as  violendy  repetitious 
as  Carlyle,  as  fond  of  thrilling  and  shock¬ 
ing  believe-it-or-nots  as  Henri  de  Mon- 
fried,  as  gripping  as  Carleton  Beals  at 
his  raciest,  his  erratic  journal  has  epic 
proportions.  He  professes  to  be  an  in¬ 
corruptible  champion  of  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,  charity  and  sympathy.  His 
constant  theme  is  the  hopeless  rotten¬ 
ness  of  Europe,  and  his  book  is  not  cheer¬ 
ful.  But  he  knows  everybody  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story,  and 
his  talent  for  gorgeous  imagery  is  a  gift 
of  the  gods. 

The  book  is  well  translated,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  errors  of  detail,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  foreign  phrases  with  which 
it  is  more  than  generously  sprinkled. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  A.  M.  de  Poncheville.  Pierre  de  Nol- 
hac.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1945. 
180  pages.  45  fr. — This  little  book  by  a 
friend  and  student  of  Pierre  de  Nolhac 
is  a  monument  to  that  great  humanist 
and  poet  in  whose  work  is  reflected 
whatever  has  been  noble  and  grand  in 
French  tradition:  the  France  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  cathedrals  and  the  great  kings, 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Catholic  heritage. 
The  author  of  Petrarch  and  Humanism 
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was  a  lifelong  champion  of  Franco-Ital- 
ian  co-operation.  As  a  genuine  humanist 
he  believed  in  the  integration  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  the  Christian  tradition,  and  in 
the  common  obligation  of  the  heirs  of 
Rome  to  create  and  maintain  the  age- 
old  values  of  the  West  in  the  chaotic  tur¬ 
moil  of  our  century.  Petrarch,  Ronsard 
and  Erasmus  were  his  lodestars.  His 
spiritual  home,  and  for  many  years  his 
physical  home,  was  the  Versailles  of  the 
kings  and  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  one 
of  whom,  Pius  XI,  was  an  old  friend  of 
his.  The  book  follows  Nolhac  from  his 
youth  in  the  Massif  Central  to  the  School 
of  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  to  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  and  the  French  Academy. 
Every  page  is  full  of  life  and  interest. 
Interspersed  with  selections  from  Nol- 
hac’s  sonnets  and  other  passages  from 
his  work,  the  book  gives  a  kind  of  an¬ 
thology  of  his  poetry  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  life. — F.  W.  Wassermann. 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis. 

^  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  Prof  eta  de  la 
Pampa.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945. 
xii-|-728  pages.  $10.  -m-n. — Ricardo 
Rojas,  dean  of  Argentine  literary  histori¬ 
ans,  has  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Sarmiento  since,  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
composed  his  Canto  a  Sarmiento.  He  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Argentina’s  democratic  Titan,  includ¬ 
ing  a  bibliography,  editions  of  several 
of  his  works,  and  an  anthology.  These 
preparatory  studies  have  now  culminat¬ 
ed  in  a  massive  book  which  is  by  far 
the  most  detailed  and  authoritative  yet 
written  on  Sarmiento. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  two  opposite  poles  of  na¬ 
tional  life  are  so  clearly  represented  by 
two  colossal  and  dynamic  figures  as 
Rosas  and  Sarmiento  in  Argentina.  The 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Argentina  is  symbolized  by  these  men, 
who  have  become  the  cynosure  and  ban¬ 
ner  of  bitterly  conflicting  parties.  This 
bitter  polemic  has  engulfed  a  number  of 
distinguished  writers.  Manuel  Galvez, 


who  was  once  Latin  America’s  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Nobel  Prize,  has  recently 
published  two  books,  one  eulogizing 
Rosas  and  the  other  disparaging  the 
“doctor  of  Michigan.’’  Gdlvez’s  literary 
reputation  has  therefore  suffered  a  sharp 
eclipse  in  a  continent  where  political 
criteria  often  becloud  literary  issues. 
Ricardo  Rojas,  a  paladin  of  the  Sar¬ 
miento  cause,  presented  himself  in  the 
recent  elections  as  an  anti-Peronista  can¬ 
didate  for  the  senate,  but  was  defeated. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  Sarmiento  ob¬ 
jectively.  This  critic  admires  him  with 
certain  reservations,  whereas  such  schol- 
ais  as  even  the  alert  and  critical  Dr.  Juan 
Mantovani  accept  him  unqualifiedly, 
and  reject  Rosas  without  a  redeeming 
word.  Between  this  group  and  Sar- 
miento’s  detractors  (most  of  whom  are 
not  intellectual  heavy-weights)  there  is 
a  forbidding  abyss.  Rojas  is  relatively 
equanimous,  and  makes  no  direct  allu¬ 
sions  to  current  politics.  However,  he 
scarcely  mentions  Sarmiento’s  limita¬ 
tions,  his  inability  to  appreciate  French 
culture,  his  doctrinaire  acceptance  of  the 
Black  Legend,  which  must  be  offensive 
even  to  liberal,  non-Catholic  Spaniards, 
his  lack  of  historical  sense  and  his  my¬ 
opia  in  regard  to  Western  civilization, 
his  overweening  ambition  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  cantankerousness.  These  weak¬ 
nesses  are  certainly  outweighed  by  his 
many  qualities,  and  his  leadership  was 
precisely  of  a  kind  which  Argentina 
needed  at  that  time. 

The  value  of  this  important  book  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  interpretation  as  in 
its  information.  Almost  every  episode  of 
Sarmiento’s  life  is  related  with  careful 
documentation,  and  his  ideological  de¬ 
velopment  is  closely  correlated  with  his 
personal  history.  The  interesting  book 
offers  a  vivid  picture  of  Argentina  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  Al¬ 
most  every  statement  is  supported  with 
documentary  evidence,  taken  largely 
from  the  fifty  volumes  of  Sarmiento’s 
complete  works. 

Incidentally,  this  book  is  implicidy  a. 
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far  more  telling  indictment  of  recent 
developments  in  Argentina  than  the  un¬ 
happy  Blue  Book  which  appeared  at 
about  the  same  time. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Guillaume  Apol- 
linaire.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn.  1^6. 
296  pages.  |8  m-n. — The  cover  of  this 
book  by  a  subde  and  ingenious  critic 
states  that  it  contains  “sensational  revela¬ 
tions.”  That  claim  can  only  be  substanti¬ 
ated  in  a  relative  sense.  We  must  not 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  schools  of  art  and  literature. 
Among  the  scores  of  isms  and  hundreds 
of  futurist,  cubist,  neocubist,  orphist  or 
dadaist  painters  we  look  in  vain  for  a 
single  artist,  a  single  picture  that  can 
hold  a  candle  to  the  simplest  drawing  by 
Rembrandt.  We  may  not  apply  to  these 
groups  the  criterion  of  beauty  or  good 
taste,  which  they  reject;  but  we  must 
judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits  and  may  rea¬ 
sonably  object  when  we  find  their  art 
misrepresenting  sincerity  as  good  taste, 
novelty  as  originality,  caricature  as  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  rind  as  core,  the  cocktail 
as  good  wine.  An  onion  has  its  beauty 
and  significance,  but  they  cease  when  the 
onion  is  tortured  into  the  semblance  of 
an  eel,  a  process  which  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  vaunted  dehumanization  of  art. 
The  modern  magicians  substitute  their 
transformations  and  geometrical  conun¬ 
drums  for  the  strangeness  and  surprise 
which  Pater  and  Baudelaire  saw  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  beauty.  The  Cu¬ 
bist  insists  on  creating  instead  of  reveal¬ 
ing  beauty;  but  the  ordinary  eye  cannot 
see  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  neither  the 
artist  nor  the  photographer  can  create 
it;  the  true  artist  seeks  to  unveil  it  pa¬ 
tiently.  Guillermo  de  Torre  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  theory  and  reason  of  Cubism 
insists  that  it  is  not  an  abstraaion,  but 
the  fact  is  that  modernist  art  has  fol¬ 
lowed  modern  civilization  into  the  im¬ 
personal  sphere  of  a  dangerous  unreality. 
On  page  65  he  gives  us  the  modernist 
creed  in  a  nutshell,  and  we  perceive  that 


it  has  its  roots  in  the  logical  abstraction 
of  Cartesianism  and  perhaps  in  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  sayings  of  Michelangelo 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  to  the  intellec- 
tualism  of  art:  “Our  senses,”  he  says, 
“continually  deceive  us;  our  intellect  docs 
not.”  An  enviable  belief  indeed.  The 
critic  tends  to  lament  the  heroism  which 
induced  Apollinaire  to  naturalize  him¬ 
self  as  a  Frenchman  in  order  to  fight 
for  France  and  which  led  to  his  death 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1918.  But  even  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  the  war  seems  to  have  given  him 
greater  breadth  and  sanity.  He  might 
even  have  ended  by  spiritualizing  in¬ 
stead  of  intcllcctualizing  reality  and  the 
senses.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  detailed  criticism  of  many 
other  Cubist  painters  and  it  is  thus  a 
valuable  chronicle  of  a  strange  artistic 
fashion. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Alfred  Weber.  Abschied  von  der 
bisherigen  Geschichte.  Bern.  A. 
Franckc.  262  pages.  11.80  Swiss  fr. — A 
philosophical  interpretation  of  history 
and  of  this  age,  so  excellent,  clear  and 
important  that  a  speedy  American  Vi¬ 
rion  would  be  most  desirable! 

In  its  philosophical  aspect  this  book 
secs  man  as  the  batdeground  of  natural- 
biological  drives  for  power  over  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  environment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  transcendent-spiritual  grasp  of  his 
highest  values  on  the  other  hand.  His 
dualistic  nature  as  a  whole  unfolds  his 
own  realm  of  freedom:  freedom  of  de¬ 
cision  for  good  and  evil,  freedom  to-find 
and  posit,  or  to  break  and  destroy  limits. 
This  realm  of  freedom  appears  as  his¬ 
tory,  distinguishing  man  from  other 
modifications  of  life. 

Applying  this  philosophy  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Occident,  the  author  shows 
the  roots  of  the  European  dynamism 
which  both  made  and  unmade  it  as  the 
center  of  world  history.  On  its  spiritual 
side  European  history,  in  its  greatest  rep¬ 
resentatives,  broke  again  and  again 
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through  dogmatic  fixations  and  authori¬ 
tative  models,  in  order  to  be  true  to  the 
essence  of  human  life  and  human  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  order  to  afKrm  the  univer¬ 
sal  solidarity  of  all  men  in  a  divine  and 
absolute  transcendence.  On  its  vital  nat¬ 
uralistic  side  European  history  since  the 
Renaissance  grew  increasingly  drunk 
with  power  over  phenomena:  in  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  state,  in  positive  sciences,  and 
in  predatory  capitalism,  an  unlimited 
greed  for  power  was  more  and  more 
shamelessly  affirmed  and  substituted  for 
the  basic  values.  The  combination  of  the 
three  naturalistic-intellectualistic  tenden¬ 
cies  inevitably  terminated  in  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  this  century. 

The  present  age  is  a  new  one  because 
the  scientific-technical  unification  of  the 
world  and  the  destructiveness  of  modern 
means  of  warfare  leave  room  only  for  a 
very  few  power  combinations,  which 
must  live  in  one  world  or  none.  In  this 
new  world  man  must  rediscover  the 
values  originally  discovered  in  Greek 
philosophy  and  art,  and  in  the  Christian 
religion,  which  were  freedom  in  limits, 
and  human  solidarity  bound  in  a  trans¬ 
cendent  and  absolute  will. 

A  remark  on  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
that  its  sale  is  not  permitted  in  Germany, 
shows  how  far  away  we  are  from  sanity. 
It  is  precisely  works  of  this  sort  which 
are  most  urgendy  needed  by  all  peoples. 
— Gustav  Mueller,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Public  Questions 

*  Jan-Albert  Goris.  Belgian  Letters. 

New  York.  Belgian  Government  In¬ 
formation  Center.  1946.  46  pages. — The 
Growth  of  the  Belgian  Nation.  Ibid.  27 
pages. — The  purpose  of  these  pamphlets 
is  to  prove  the  claim  of  Belgium  to  full 
autonomy  in  the  realms  of  both  politics 
and  literature.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  (1715),.  the  contracting 
powers  declared  that  Belgium  must  be 
“one  single,  indivisible  and  inalienable 
domain.’’  Mr.  Goris  finds  that  they  spoke 
more  truth  than  they  intended  and  he 


shows  the  how  and  why.  An  individual¬ 
istic  spirit  has  always  characterized  the 
Belgian  provinces,  but  even  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  there  were  signs  of  co-operation 
in  the  common  struggle  with  the  over- 
lord.  The  existence  of  two  languages, 
one  Germanic  and  one  Latin,  has  proved 
a  source  of  enrichment  rather  than  a 
barrier.  Froissart  and  Commynes  were 
both  Flemings  by  birth  as  were  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  Verhacren  in  our  time.  The 
fiery  Protestant  soldier,  Marnix  de 
Sainte-Aldegonde,  wielded  French  and 
Flemish  with  equal  vigor.  Tyl  Ulen- 
spiegel  is  so  full  of  Flemish  color  that 
many  foreigners  believe  it  was  written 
in  Flemish;  the  popular  Flemish  novelist, 
Henri  Conscience,  was  the  son  of  a 
French  immigrant.  French  and  Dutch 
readers  recognize  a  Belgian  book  at  once, 
even  though  the  author  admits  no  Bel- 
gicisms:  “the  national  spirit  shows 
through,  the  savor  of  the  Flemish  soil, 
of  the  lovely  Walloon  countryside  gives 
off  its  aroma  in  spite  of  an  increasing 
trend  toward  writing  of  an  international 
character.”  Both  pamphlets  are  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  contain  bibli¬ 
ographies. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

Religion 

*  The  Mishnah  (Berakpth — Peah — 
Demctt).  Text  with  Commentary  of 
Rabbi  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro.  Transla¬ 
tion,  Introduction  and  New  Commen¬ 
tary  in  English.  Jerusalem.  Harry  Fischel 
Institute  for  Research  in  Talmud.  (New 
York,  Bloch).  1945.  465  pages,  large  oc¬ 
tavo. — The  New  York  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropist  Harry  Fischel  endowed  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  Harry  Fischel  Institute  for 
Research  in  Talmud,  which  began  its 
labors  in  1932.  Never  before  in  modern 
times  have  Talmudic  studies  been  under¬ 
taken  on  so  ambitious  a  scale  as  at  the 
Fischel  Institute.  The  present  volume  is 
the  beginning  of  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Mishnah,  the  collection  of  rabbinical  rul¬ 
ings  developing  the  laws  of  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  and  constituting  the  first  part  of 
the  Talmud.  This  thick  volume  repro¬ 
duces  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  three 
of  its  long  list  of  tractates:  Bera\oth 
(“Blessings”),  concerning  prayers  and 
benedictions;  Peak  (“Corners”),  on  the 
obligatory  leavings  in  field  and  orchard 
for  the  poor;  Demai  (“Doubtful”),  list¬ 
ing  the  regulations  which  govern  tith¬ 
ing.  It  has  also  the  authoritative  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  sixteenth  century  Italian 
rabbi  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  restoration  of  religious  fer¬ 
vor  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  admirable  new 
English  translation,  with  introductions 
and  commentary  in  English,  by  Jacob 
David  Herzog.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
the  various  commentaries,  from  Maimo- 
nides  on,  bring  order  and  reasonableness 
out  of  the  tangled  and  contradictory 
mass  of  minute  prescriptions.  The  old 
Jewish  code  is  a  puzzle  to  the  layman, 
but  the  fine  minds  and  great  hearts  that 
have  worked  on  it  have  realized  a  col¬ 
lective  miracle. — H.  K.  L. 

Literature 

^  Charles  Cestre.  La  litterature  ameri- 
caine.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1945. 
218  pages. — Charles  Cestre  is  one  of  the 
best-informed  and  one  of  the  kindest  of 
foreign  critics  of  American  writing. 
There  is  probably  no  other  Frenchman 
living  who  is  better  fitted  to  give  French 
readers  an  idea  of  what  American  litera¬ 
ture  is  like.  He  writes  simply,  in  con¬ 
ventional  language  for  the  most  part, 
without  “believe  it  or  nots”  or  coruscat¬ 
ing  epigrams,  but  his  book  is  readable 
and  instructive.  He  has  formed  his  own 
judgments.  He  is  not  one  of  the  army 
of  foreign  intellectuals  who  take  it  as 
axiomatic  that  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and 
Walt  Whitman  are  America’s  two  lone¬ 
some  great  writers.  He  springs  a  sur¬ 
prise  occasionally.  He  ranks  Emerson  as 
first  among  our — ^not  thinkers,  but  poets. 
He  is  strangely  indifferent  to  the  keen¬ 
ness  and  evocative  talent  which  lie  un¬ 
derneath  the  constant  straining  for  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  work  of  O.  Henry.  He  emas¬ 


culates  the  canny  virility  of  David  Ross 
Locke  by  omitting  the  “V.”  from  that 
glorious  cognomen  “Petroleum  V.  Nas- 
by.”  But  these  are  details  of  no  large 
moment.  He  is  eminently  sane,  and  he 
is  laudably  chary  of  superlatives.  He  is 
not  discouraged  by  the  foulness  and 
skepticism  of  a  literary  generation  which 
grew  weary  of  the  dogmatism  and  prig¬ 
gishness  of  their  forbears,  because  he 
realizes  that  a  pendulum  must  swing 
and  because  he  has  found  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  fimdamentally  well-balanced 
and  high-minded.  It  would  seem  that  the 
larger  number  of  our  foreign  critics  dis¬ 
agree  with  him  at  both  points.  But  there 
is  some  measure  of  envy,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  in  most  foreigners’  judg¬ 
ments  of  us.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant 
to  agree  with  him  rather  than  the  others. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Andre  Chamson.  Fragments  d’un 
Liber  Veritatis.  (1941-1942).  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1946.  129  pages. — A  confes¬ 
sion  in  which  the  life  of  a  novelist  is 
stripped  of  all  external  elements  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  “education  sentimentale” 
of  Andre  Chamson.  It  shows,  first  of  all, 
how  the  mind  and  life  of  the  young  man 
were  immersed  in  poetry.  To  become  a 
px)et  was  the  dream  of  his  youth.  But 
these  young  days  were  not  experienced 
in  a  world  separated  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  universe.  “Ce  fut  une  enfance  des 
temps  maudits.”  The  tool  he  knew  how 
to  handle  best  was  no  longer  efficient  to 
express  completely  and  direedy  what 
Andre  Chamson  felt.  And  even  though 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  prose  were  nothing 
but  a  nostalgic  echo  of  the  language  of 
poetry,  he  could  not  avoid  discovering 
that  this  new  tool  helped  him  better 
than  poetry  to  pass  from  the  sublime  to 
the  real,  which  became  the  obsession  of 
his  maturer  days.  He  began  to  write 
novels:  that  is  to  say,  to  use  his  own 
terminology,  he  wrote  “des  rccits.” 
Andre  Chamson  analyzes  his  polyphonic 
metier,  and  he  develops  certain  clear-cut 
ideas  about  his  art.  For  him  “la  fonc- 
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tion  majeure  du  roman  semblc  etrc,  cn 
cfict,  dc  faire  passer  la  vie  dans  la  con¬ 
science  claire  de  son  cr^teur  et  de  son 
lecteur.”  Human  life,  he  argues,  is  a 
continuous  passing  of  life  through  dif¬ 
fuse  or  vague  consciousness  into  clarity. 
The  creation  of  a  novel  is  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  this  effort.  He  muses,  similarly, 
on  history,  language,  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  time  in  a  novel.  And  as  this  rich 
little  book  was  written  in  watchful  wait¬ 
ing  during  the  Retain  regime,  it  ends  in 
speculation  on  the  future  of  the  novel. 
Here  wish  replaces  experience,  we  are  on 
more  uncertain  ground,  and  outside  the 
realm  of  a  liber  veritatis.  But  it  is  more 
than  an  intellectual  pleasure  to  share 
these  dreams  of  a  reawakening  and  ren¬ 
aissance  of  French  literature,  which  is, 
as  we  already  know,  more  than  a  dream. 
— Frederic^  Lehner.  West  Virginia 
State  College. 

^  Maurice-Edgar  Coindreau.  Aperfus 
de  Uttirature  amiricaine.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1946.  230  pages. — ^The  extraor¬ 
dinary  prestige  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  in  France  and  in  Europe 
is  an  important  phenomenon.  The  paint¬ 
ers  and  the  musicians  of  America,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  of  cultural  propagan¬ 
dists,  have  proved  wholly  unsuccessful  in 
London  and  Paris;  the  essayists,  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  economists  of  the  United  States 
remain  wholly  uninfluential.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  government  itself  has 
been  rejected  by  the  French  electorate, 
and  the  movies  from  Hollywood  have 
long  since  lost  the  admiration  which  was 
once  given  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Walt 
Disney.  But  the  American  novel  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  drama  of  O’Neill  and 
the  poetry  of  Hart  Crane,  Jeffers  and 
others  are  today  molding  the  figure  that 
America  has  assumed  for  the  French — 
and  through  them  for  many  Europeans 
and  South  Americans. 

M.  E.  Coindreau  deserves  acclaim  both 
from  the  French  public  for  having  re¬ 
vealed  the  leading  American  novelists 
in  skilful  translations  and  from  America 


for  having  made  a  tactful  and  severe 
choice  from  among  the  confused  Ameri¬ 
can  offerings,  which  few  American 
critics  take  the  trouble  to  sift.  His  book, 
somewhat  disconnected  and  heterogene¬ 
ous,  since  it  is  composed  of  many  articles 
published  in  scattered  periodicals,  is  the 
most  discerning  and  the  liveliest,  as  well 
as  the  best  informed,  yet  published  on 
modern  American  novelists  since  Kazin’s 
On  Native  Grounds. 

M.  Coindreau  has  drawn  a  map  of 
the  main  currents  of  American  fiction: 
social  and  proletarian,  picaresque,  alco¬ 
holic  and  hard-boiled.  His  gravest  omis¬ 
sion  is  that  of  the  provincial  and  rural 
novel;  his  chief  injustice  is  against  the 
women  novelists,  Willa  Cather,  Ellen 
Glasgow  and  others,  whom  he  dismisses 
too  summarily.  To  Henry  Miller,  who 
brings  back  to  the  French  people  Rim¬ 
baud  with  less  genius  and  C61ine  with 
more  unrestrained  coarseness,  he  grants 
only  a  passing  reference.  He  is,  to  our 
mind,  too  hard  in  his  treatment  of  Hem¬ 
ingway,  and  too  lenient  to  Caldwell.  He 
has  not  given  Dos  Passos,  with  his  con¬ 
cealed  poetry  and  his  original  technique, 
the  attention  he  deserves.  Unlike  many 
an  academic  critic,  he  is  ferociously  satiri¬ 
cal  of  the  genteel  tradition,  therefore 
unfair  to  Thornton  Wilder’s  gifts  of 
humor  and  delicacy.  His  chapters  on 
Steinbeck  and  Faulkner  are  by  far  the 
most  satisfying,  and  his  presentation  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  (apparently  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  Germans  than  of  the  French) 
balanced  and  shrewd. 

This  book  will  serve  as  a  welcome 
guide  to  the  innumerable  readers  and 
imitators  of  American  fiction  in  France. 
It  deserves  to  be  translated  or  rewritten 
for  the  American  public,  which  refuses 
to  take  the  present  supremacy  of  the 
American  novel  seriously. — Henri  Peyre. 
Yale  University. 

*  Gabriel  du  Genet.  Jean  Giraudoux 
ou  Un  essai  sur  les  rapports  entre 
Vicrivain  et  son  langage.  Paris.  Jean 
Vigneau.  1945.  75  pages. — It  would  be 
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interesting  to  make  a  study  of  that  deli¬ 
cate  subject,  the  uneasiness  of  the  critics 
in  the  presence  of  Giraudoux.  Here  is 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  study 
which  undertakes  to  throw  light  on  the 
author  by  examining  his  language. 

Giraudoux’s  gratuitous  universe  is 
false,  with  its  providential  coincidences, 
its  kindly  determinism,  the  “charm”  of 
its  preciosity.  Why  docs  he  do  things  in 
this  way?  Probably  because  he  despairs 
of  reaching  reality  dircedy  and  tries  to 
slip  up  on  it  from  behind,  so  to  speak. 
Characteristic  of  his  procedure  is  the 
gardener’s  phrase  in  Electre:  “la  pha- 
raone  qui  sc  suicide  me  dit  espoir,  Ic 
marcchal  qui  trahit  me  dit  foi  ct  Ic  due 
qui  assassine  me  dit  tcndrcssc.”  Girau¬ 
doux’s  irony  is  in  the  tradition  of  Rabe¬ 
lais,  Swift,  Erasmus  and  Voltaire.  Irony 
in  the  words,  irony  in  the  rhetoric  (as  in 
Montesquieu’s  passage  on  the  blacks  and 
the  benefits  of  slavery),  irony  in  the  pre¬ 
ciosity,  “muscle  ct  tendon  dc  la  pcnscc,” 
another  great  literary  tradition.  Man, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  gods  and 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  universe, 
builds  his  own  world  of  pure  illusion 
(as  in  the  case  of  love,  which  he  knows 
is  an  illusion  but  which  he  refuses  to 
surrender).  Unstable  equilibrium,  but 
it  serves  if  we  can  accept  it.  “Si  Ics  hom- 
mes  nc  savent  pas  supporter  la  verite,  jc 
mendrai,”  says  Ondine.  It  is  falsehood 
of  this  sort  that  Giraudoux  offers  us, 
skepdcally  but  with  winning  poetry. 
Readers  who  arc  devoured  with  longing 
for  the  absolute  arc  dissadsfied,  but  there 
is  human  wisdom  in  Giraudoux’s  solu- 
don. — Charles  E.  Carlut.  Ohio  State 
University. 

*  Henry  Carrington  Lancaster.  Sun¬ 
set,  A  History  of  Parisian  Drama  in 
the  Last  Years  of  Louis  XIV,  1701-1715. 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1945. 
365  pages.  $5. — This  book  brings  to  a 
total  of  ten  tomes  the  monumental  his¬ 
tory  of  1 7th  century  French  drama  by 
Professor  H.  C.  Lancaster,  the  greatest 
work  by  a  Romance  scholar  in  America 


since  Ticknor’s.  Exceeding  the  chrono¬ 
logical  limits  of  the  century,  the  period 
which  ended  with  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  was  one  of  transidon.  The  King 
himself  ceased  to  attend  performances, 
allowed  censorship  to  be  instituted 
(1706-1709).  Considering  the  strain  im¬ 
posed  by  protracted  wars  and  ensuing 
miseries,  the  dramatic  produedon  was 
remarkable.  Among  spectators,  cridcal 
spirit  ran  high.  The  use  of  sifflets  was 
more  fashionable  than  applause.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  (1707-11)  Crcbillon 
established  his  reputation  with  tragedies 
of  horror.  Tragic  devices  like  the  cri  du 
sang  and  pathetic  recognition  began  to 
demonstrate  their  usefulness,  which  a 
young  wag,  by  the  name  of  Arouet,  fresh 
from  college  in  1711,  never  underesti¬ 
mated.  In  the  comic  vein,  the  vogue  of 
Spanish  comedias  is  spent.  Molicre  is 
well  on  his  way  to  become  the  great  an¬ 
cestor.  But,  knowing  what  was  to  follow, 
we  note  significant  departures  from  his 
ideal  and  praedee.  The  first  traces  of 
moralizing  appear,  with  Destouches  in 
pardcular.  He  was  the  only  author  of 
repute  to  begin  his  career  within  the 
period,  in  1710.  Dancourt,  Dufresny, 
Regnard,  Lesage,  etc.,  had  begun  theirs 
before  1700. 

The  author  handles  his  old  method  of 
presentation  with  consummate  ease.  In 
addition,  he  supplies  a  subject  index  and 
an  appendix  of  Additions  and  Correc¬ 
tions  to  his  previous  volumes.  This  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  a  curious  list  of  the 
83  plays  which  the  Comedic-Fran9aisc 
has  acted  more  than  400  times  at  home, 
up  to  ten  years  ago.  There  are  68  come¬ 
dies  against  15  tragedies;  more  than  half 
of  the  plays  were  written  in  the  17th 
century  from  the  time  of  Le  Cid  on; 
Tartuffe  ranks  first  (2270  perform¬ 
ances),  Le  M6decin  malgr6  lui,  which 
Molicre  himself  was  unable  to  make  a 
success,  second  (1847);  the  first  9  plays 
arc  all  by  Molicre  except  les  Plaideurs 
(7th);  first  tragedy,  Phhdre  (10th; 
1162),  second  Le  Cid  (12th),  etc. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  labor  involved 
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and  human  capacity  for  error,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  accuracy  of  the  thousand  ref¬ 
erences  given,  dates,  names,  tides,  quo¬ 
tations,  etc.  inspires  profound  respect. 
An  obvious  misprint  (p.  5:  1912-5  for 
1712-5)  serves  simply  to  emphasize  by 
contrast  the  amazing  textual  reliability 
of  the  critical  apparatus.  The  work  on 
this  volume  was  begun  in  1943.  This 
calls  for  a  tribute  to  scholarly  American 
libraries.  Professor  H.  C.  Lancaster  was 
“able  to  find  in  America  all  but  one  or 
two  extant  tragedies  and  comedies  acted 
at  the  Com^die-Fran^aise”  in  the  period. 
The  discussion  of  diese  plays  fills  17 
chapters,  to  which  arc  added  three  chap¬ 
ters  on  lost  plays,  the  thSdtre  de  la  foire, 
and  comedians. — M.  Denl^inger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

^  Guy  Sylvestre.  Sondages.  Montreal. 

Beauchemin.  1945.  159  pages.  |L — 
Eleven  articles,  published  between  1939 
and  1944  by  the  author  of  Anthologie  de 
la  poesie  canadienne,  Pontes  catholiques 
de  la  France  contemporaine ,  editor  of 
the  quarterly  Gants  du  del  (tide  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  “conceit”  by  Cocteau, 
quoted  in  this  volume,  p.  115).  Steeped 
in  philosophy,  predominantly  thomist, 
M.  Sylvestre,  who  is  preparing  a  book 
on  J.  Maritain,  conceives  poetry  as  “Ics 
reflets  de  Dicu  sur  Ics  choscs.”  In  a  tre¬ 
mendously  telescoped  study  (“Puisque 
Tart  est  unc  qualite  de  Tame  hu- 
mainc,  il  faut  d’abord  nous  demandcr  cc 
qu’est  un  homme  .  .  .”)  he  answers  the 
question:  '‘Quest-ce  que  Part?",  then 
defends  the  value  of  imaginadon  in  Di¬ 
gression  sur  r image  (“C’cst  unc  quesdon 
de  justesse  plutot  qu’une  question  de 
force  ou  de  brillant”).  Thus  we  arc 
prepared  to  sec  M.  Sylvestre  apply  his 
critcrium  to  poets  like  Ghcon,  H.  de 
Rcgnier,  Valery:  “lyrismc  clyswn”  but 
“al^utisscmcnt  dernier  d’unc  civilisation 
ou  le  signe  a  rcmplac^  la  chose,”  P.  Be¬ 
noit:  “Ic  dernier  mot  du  Parnassc,” 
Aragon:  “poetc  de  la  r^voltc  rentre  dans 
I’ordre,”  Radiguet:  “angclismc  esthc- 
tique”;  or  writers  like  A.  Rousscaux,  to 


whom  he  objects,  so  apdy  (p.  51),  that 
poetry  can  be  found  tous  les  carre- 
fours  du  sensible,”  Montherlant,  for 
whom  he  expresses  hope,  and  T.  E. 
Lawrence — apropos  of  the  book  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Ocampo — :  “jamais  la  volont6  ne 
peut  rcmplaccr  la  Foi  ct  I’Amour.” — M. 
Denl^nger.  University  of  Michigan. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Jean  Anouilh.  Antigone.  Paris.  La 
Table'  Rondc.  1946.  85  fr. — ^jean- 
Paul  Sartre.  Les  mouches.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1943.  33  fr. — Both  these  plays 
were  produced  during  the  German  oc- 
cupadon  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
were  written  in  protest  against  tyranny. 
Antigone  is  the  original  of  the  some¬ 
what  altered  “adaptation”  presented  by 
Katharine  Cornell  in  New  York  last 
winter  and  now  published  by  Random 
House  with  fuller  stage  direcdons  than 
the  French  text  contains,  and  with  some 
alterations  of  tone  and  emphasis.  One 
amusing  detail  in  the  English  version, 
which  affects  the  charactcrizadon  of 
Creon,  changes  him  from  a  collector  of 
fine  bindings  to  a  collector  of  manu¬ 
scripts — making  the  tyrant  something 
of  a  scholar  instead  of  a  wealthy  ama¬ 
teur.  Creon  is  cloquendy  portrayed,  and 
passed  muster  with  the  C^stapo  because 
he  mouths  several  of  the  Fuhrer’s  send- 
ments.  Antigone,  stubborn  and  young, 
voices  the  beliefs  of  the  eternal  revolu¬ 
tionary  youth,  and  in  some  ways  resem¬ 
bles  Sartre’s  Orestes,  a  more  original  and 
fully  developed  figure,  whose  long  duel 
with  Jupiter,  “god  of  the  flics  and  of 
death,”  forms  the  subject  oiLes mouches. 
Taking  his  tide,  apparendy,  from  a 
phrase  in  Giraudoux’s  Plectra  in  which 
the  young  Furies  arc  compared  to  flies 
buzzing  about  the  doomed  hero,  Sartre 
uses  these  noisome  insects,  fat  and  loath¬ 
some,  as  symbols  of  the  Furies  who 
swarm  toward  Orestes  after  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  murder  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytemnestra.  But  here  Orestes  is  vic¬ 
torious  over  Jupiter;  like  Prometheus  he 
shoulders  the  sins  and  gloomy  remorse 
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of  his  people,  and  like  the  Pied  Piper, 
he  frees  them  from  the  curse  and  leaves 
Argos,  drawing  the  flies  and  the  Furies 
after  him. 

The  vitality  of  ancient  myth  is  as 
striking  in  both  these  versions  of  Greek 
story  as  is  its  suitability  for  carrying  a 
modern  message;  there  is  deep  emotion 
in  both  plays  and  remarkably  effective 
theatrical  devices  also — changing  lights, 
choric  scenes  and  simple  mise  en  scene 
concentrate  attention  on  the  heroic  re¬ 
volt  of  youth  against  oppression  and 
bring  home  to  reader  and  spectator  the 
spirit  of  young  France. —  Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

W  Albert  Camus.  Vetranger.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1946. 172  pages.  $2. 
— Let  us  brush  aside  the  shibboleth  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  and  the  tremulous  impres¬ 
sive  shades  of  Kierkegaard  and  Heideg¬ 
ger.  Albert  Camus  is  himself,  and  he 
demands  to  be  appraised  on  his  own 
merits.  In  his  Sisyphus,  he  has  given  a 
quasi-Pascalian  conception  of  the  Ab¬ 
surd:  man  is  greater  than  the  absurd 
world  that  crushes  him,  for  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  absurdity. 

In  this  case,  which  is  absurd,  Meur- 
sault  or  the  world  ?  Meursault,  a  modest 
clerk  in  an  Algiers  firm,  seems  as  com¬ 
monplace  as  Duhamel’s  Salavin.  But 
Salavin  is  haunted  with  a  desire  for 
saintliness.  Meursault  has  no  inclination 
to  conform,  no  urge  to  rebel.  He  is  com¬ 
pletely  alien  to  our  conventions.  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  stranger,  because  he  does 
not  react  in  the  expected  way,  this  quiet 
inoffensive  being  is  considered  as  a  mon¬ 
ster.  Implicated  in  a  crime  through  the 
merest  chance,  he  appears  as  the  born 
criminal,  and  is  condemned.  He  has  one 
sudden  flare  of  anger,  as  though  he 
would  at  least  like  to  reason  out  his  ab¬ 
surd  situation;  but  he  soon  relapses  into 
his  placid  submission.  He  will  be  killed 
as  catde  are  slaughtered,  without  under¬ 
standing  and  without  caring.  No  saint, 
no  genius,  no  hero,  no  martyr:  an  ele¬ 
mental  man,  not  endowed  with  the  mi¬ 


metic  impulse  to  pretend.  But  there  can 
be  no  action  without  acting.  To  count  in 
the  world,  you  have  to  play  a  part.  Be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  act,  because  he  was 
purely  himself,  Meursault  was  nothing. 

I  cannot  suggest  all  the  philosophical 
implications  of  this  brief  tale.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  classic  purity  of  Andre 
Gide;  and  it  can  be  read  with  the  same 
interest  as  a  Simenon. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Leo  Ferrero.  Angelica.  Firenze.  Pa- 
renti.  1946.  150  1. — The  first  Italian 
edition  of  a  play  produced  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  French  by  the  Pitoeffs  in  Paris,  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1936,  and  printed  in  the  De¬ 
cember  12  number  of  the  Petite  Illustra¬ 
tion  the  same  year.  Using  the  masks  of 
the  Commedia  dell’ arte  for  his  charac¬ 
ters,  its  young  author  presented  a  trans¬ 
parent  allegory  of  the  tragic  state  of  his 
oppressed  country,  not  worthy  of  liberty, 
and  martyring  the  poet-philosophers 
who  protested  against  the  prevailing 
tyranny. 

An  excellent  critical  essay  by  Renato 
Poggioli  prefaces  the  piay  and  discusses 
in  detail  its  indebtedness  to  Italian  lit¬ 
erary  tradition  and  the  symbolism  of  its 
plot  and  characters,  among  whom  the 
villain  is  obviously  modelled  on  Musso¬ 
lini  and  his  D’Annunzioesque  idols.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  sphinxlike  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  heroine  somewhat  resembles 
Romain  Rolland’s  Liluli,  heroine  of  a 
symbolic  play  written  in  1920  to  show 
up  the  stupidity  of  mankind,  constantly 
deluded  by  fair-seeming  dreams,  'while 
the  hero,  Orlando,  like  Shaw’s  Saint 
Joan,  is  born  before  his  time,  the  idealist 
sacrificed  to  the  forces  of  organized  pred¬ 
atory  interests  which  fear  and  kill  those 
who  threaten  their  power. 

Leo  Ferrero  himself  was  born  before 
his  time  and  was  driven  into  exile  in 
order  to  be  able  to  speak  his  thoughts 
freely.  His  famous  father  commemorates 
his  courage  and  his  talents  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  brief  biography  which  serves  as  epi¬ 
log  to  Angelica  and  eloquently  voices  the 
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sufferings  which  Fascism  brought  to 
the  best  of  Italian  youth.  No  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  modern  Europe  can  afford  to 
neglect  this  small  but  very  significant 
volume,  its  core  a  work  of  art,  its  com¬ 
mentary  of  much  scholarly  and  histori¬ 
cal  value. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesam- 
melte  Wert{e  in  zwdlf  Einzelaus- 
gaben.  Die  Erzdhlungen.  Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer.  1945.461  pages.  $4.25. 
— There  were  three  great  German  poets 
in  the  generation  preceding  ours: 
George,  Hofmannsthal,  and  Rilke. 
George’s  work  was  fixed  in  a  monumen¬ 
tal  form  in  the  final  edition  that  the  poet 
himself  prepared  at  Georg  Bondi’s,  Ber¬ 
lin.  Rilke’s  work  has  certainly  evolved 
as  a  consequence  of  posthumous  addi¬ 
tions  to  it,  especially  the  publication  of 
Spate  Gedichte;  but  for  a  long  time  now 
his  large  international  public  has  had  a 
definite  picture  of  his  work,  has  known 
essentially  what  his  work  means  to  them. 
The  case  of  Hofmannsthal  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  minds  of  many  people  his 
picture  is  still  determined  by  his  two 
obvious  accomplishments:  the  early  po¬ 
etry,  and  the  libretti  for  Strauss’s  operas. 
Even  his  Gesammelte  Wert^Cy  published 
for  the  poet’s  fiftieth  birthday  in  1924 
by  Fischer,  and  reprinted  in  1934  with 
only  a  few  additions  (notably  the  first 
version  of  the  tragedy  Der  T urm ),  con¬ 
tains  only  the  poet’s  most  important 
completed  works.  A  volume  of  essays 
(1931),  a  number  of  rare  editions  of 
minor  and  fragmentary  works,  some  of 
them  already  published  in  the  poet’s 
lifetime  (like  Rodauner  Nachtrdge),  the 
libretti,  finally  notes  and  fragments 
scattered  in  periodicals,  notably  in  Co¬ 
rona,  add  to  the  collected  works  a  wealth 
of  important  material  which  is  difficult 
even  for  the  specialist  to  gather. 

The  present  volume,  containing  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  narrative  prose,  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  which  will 
constitute  an  entirely  new  edition.  This 


edition  will  collect  everything  by  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  that  has  ever  been  published, 
except  the  letters.  It  will  thereby  present 
a  complete  and  new  picture  of  the  poet 
to  the  general  public,  and  it  will  even 
offer  the  literary  historian  the  basis  for 
a  new  evaluation. — Walter  Naumann. 
Oberlin  College. 

^  Tommaso  Landolfi.  Le  due  zittelle. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1946.  124  pages. 
120 1. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tommaso 
Landolfi  first  revealed  his  unusual  gifts 
as  a  writer  through  two  collections  of 
short  stories,  his  ideal  medium  seems 
now  to  have  become  a  longer  narrative, 
a  type  of  fiction  which  is  not  the  novel¬ 
ette,  but  rather  a  short  novel.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  best  piece  he  ever  wrote. 
La  pietra  lunare:  and  such  is  the  case 
with  Le  due  zittelle,  where  the  realistic 
and  provincial  background  gives  place, 
as  usual,  to  a  fantastic  talc  and  a  half- 
grotesque,  half-tragic  climax.  The  life  of 
two  old  maids;  their  passionate  love  for 
a  strange  pet,  a  monkey;  the  nightly  es¬ 
capades  of  the  monkey,  finally  caught 
while  committing  sacrilegious  acts  in 
the  chapel  of  an  adjoining  nunnery;  the 
trial  of  the  monkey,  in  which  an  old, 
conservative  clergyman  and  a  young, 
heretical  priest  respectively  accuse  and 
defend  the  culprit;  finally,  the  nightmar¬ 
ish  scene  of  the  execution  of  the  con¬ 
victed  monkey  by  one  of  the  two  sisters: 
such  arc  the  highlights  of  the  story.  The 
result,  as  usual  with  Landolfi,  is  a  com¬ 
plex  blend  of  poetic  caprice  and  literary 
parody,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
manifold  reminiscences  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  in  the  writings  of  Landolfi  arc  rath¬ 
er  the  object  than  the  subject  of  his  art. 
For  instance  the  role  of  the  monkey 
seems  at  first  similar  to  that  of  the  parrot 
in  the  life  of  the  old  F^licit^,  in  Flaubert’s 
Un  coeur  simple;  but  here  the  poet  be¬ 
comes,  unconsciously  and  symbolically, 
a  devil  instead  of  a  god.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  its  comical  overtones, 
the  monkey’s  trial  reminds  the  reader  of 
many  famous  trials  of  Russian  fiction. 
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and  perhaps  also  of  Kafka.  Italian  critics 
have  often  compared  Landolfi  to  Hoff¬ 
mann  and  Poe;  but  he  reminds  this  re¬ 
viewer  rather  of  Gogol  and  of  a  modern 
Anglo-Russian  writer  certainly  unknown 
to  him:  Vladimir  Nabokov. — Renato 
Poggioli.  Brown  University. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Lcs  chemins  de  la 
liberti.  (I:  Vdge  de  raison.  II:  Le 
sursis.)  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  309  and 
350  pages. — These  romans  d  thise,  or 
metaphysical  novels,  are  fictional  pre¬ 
sentations  of  the  much-discussed  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  the  French  brand  of  the 
Heidegger  approach  to  life,  more  spe¬ 
cifically  the  Sartre  brand,  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  from,  say,  the  Camus  approach.  Sar¬ 
tre’s  characters  act  philosophy,  they  do 
not  talk  essays  as  the  characters  in  Ib¬ 
sen’s  final  acts  did.  Their  philosophy 
does  not  hang  out  of  their  mouths  as  in 
mediaeval  pictures  or  our  funnies.  Plot 
and  behavior  are  symbolic  for  a  certain 
philosophy.  The  hero,  a  young  philoso¬ 
phy  professor,  is  caught  in  a  net  of  philo¬ 
sophical  difficulties  touching  his  own 
life.  He  learns  that  his  sweetheart  of 
long  standing  is  pregnant.  How  he  tries 
to  escape  responsibility  and  remain  philo¬ 
sophically  “free,”  how  he  lays  bare  the 
roots  of  his  destiny,  is  admirably  de¬ 
veloped.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  friends  and  disciples,  moaning,  like 
himself  and  like  their  brothers  in  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  novels,  over  the  absurdities  of  their 
existence.  Their  crushing  discovery  that 
“la  vie  est  gratuite”  is  shared,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume,  with  the  entire  world,  as 
the  Munich  fiasco  occurs  and  the  world 
war  approaches.  The  scheme  is  there¬ 
fore:  the  private  experience  of  Mathieu 
and  his  friends  growing  into  the  general 
destiny  of  the  world.  The  private  story 
is  told  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  a 
novel  d  la  Flaubert,  with  protagonists, 
a  single  topic  and  many  smaller  themes 
adding  up  to  the  ensemble.  Then  the 
author  expands  his  stage,  widens  his 
scope  and  resorts  to  a  Joycean  technique, 
plus  Dos  Passos,  plus  concentrated  Jules 


Romains,  and,  most  significantly,  plus 
“March  of  Time.’’  He  shifts  from  situ¬ 
ation  to  situation,  from  scene  to  scene, 
and  offers  a  panorama' which  is  colorful 
though  a  little  complicated.  Thus,  Sartre 
impressively  checks  the  reactions  of 
France  to  Hitler’s  Munich  speech,  and, 
as  in  the  movies,  he  blends  into  the  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  resulting 
in  the  violation  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
report  of  a  rape  in  a  Paris  hotel.  It  is  an 
impressive  piece  of  work  which  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  France’s  keen  interest 
in  Sartre.  Whether  the  reader  approves 
or  not  depends  on  his  attitude  toward 
Existentialism. — Prederic\  Lehner  .VI  css. 
Virginia  State  College. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  OI{ay  oder  Die  Un- 
sterblichen.  Zurich.  Artemis- Verlag. 
1946.  Ill  pages.  2.40  Sw.  fr. — ^After 
eight  years  of  silence,  Wiechert  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  “Rede  an  die  deutsche  Ju- 
gend.’’  It  is  an  indictment  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunist  who  for  personal  advancement  is 
willing  to  destroy  friends  whose  past  is 
no  shadier  than  his  own.  Such  a  man  is 
Giinthcr  Lobedanz,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1945  becomes  editor  of  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  of  an  almost  complete¬ 
ly  destroyed  southern  German  city.  His 
ruthless  denunciation  of  a  former  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Martens,  when  the  latter  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  p>osition  on  his  staff,  arouses 
general  indignation.  Even  Lobedanz’s 
wife  Anna  shares  the  indignation  and 
urges  the  American  Colonel  MacLure  to 
arrest  her  husband:  “Er  ist  einer,  der 
Gottes  Hand  fiihlen  muss,  und  ohne 
Gottes  Hand  wird  er  verderben.  Meine 
Hand  ist  zu  schwach,  ich  habe  immer 
schwache  Hande  gehabt.  Aber  ich  will 
ein  reines  Herz  haben,  und  auch  er  soil 
es  gewinnen  . . .”  Other  admirable  char¬ 
acters  in  this  “ernsthafte  Komodie’’  arc 
Frau  Balzereit,  a  neighbor  who  is  al¬ 
ways  a  welcome  visitor  because  of  her 
homely  philosophy  and  her  stabilizing 
influence,  and  Isle  Merck,  Lobedanz’s 
secretary,  who  has  the  courage  of  her 
convictions,  however  much  they  differ 
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from  her  superior’s.  The  American  char¬ 
acters  are  sympathetically  treated,  espe¬ 
cially  Sergeant  MaePherson,  and  a  place 
is  even  found  for  the  words  of  My  Old 
Kentucl^y  Home. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Verse 

Giuseppe  Ungaretti.  Poesie  diverse. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1945. 256  pages. 
180  1. — The  third  volume,  and  the  last 
published  to  date,  of  a  complete  re-edi- 
tion  of  the  lyrical  work  of  the  greatest 
living  Italian  poet,  under  the  general 
tide  Vita  di  un  Uomo,  which  paradoxi¬ 
cally  emphasizes  the  autobiographical 
character  of  an  inspiration  which  is 
unique  in  its  austere  impersonality.  The 
first  and  second  volumes,  published  in 
1942  and  1943,  contained  the  two  most 
important  and  inclusive  of  Ungaretti’s 
collections,  the  slim  “plaquettes”  L'Alle- 
gria  and  Sentimento  del  tempo.  Later 
volumes  will  reprint  the  translations  and 
put  into  book  form  the  uncollected  pieces 
written  after  1942,  and  new  lyric  cycles 
in  the  making.  In  the  present  volume, 
the  author  has  gathered,  labeled  as  “lost” 
or  “scattered  poems,”  twenty  uncollected 
and  discarded  pieces,  and  in  addition 
has  reprinted  all  the  different  readings 
or  variants  of  all  the  poems  which  stood 
successfully  the  trial  of  the  final  selection 
for  L’Allegria  and  Sentimento  del 
tempo.  The  disproportion  in  number  be¬ 
tween  the  pages  originally  written  and 
the  pages  collected,  between  the  lines  left 
intact  and  the  lines  revised  or  omitted; 
the  numberless  and  radical  changes  un¬ 
dergone  by  practically  every  phrase, 
image  or  word,  even  by  the  punctuation; 
the  frequency  with  which  Ungaretti  has 
reworked  the  same  piece  during  periods 
of  five,  ten  or  even  twenty  years;  all  this 
proves  to  what  pitiless  self-examination 
and  self-criticism  the  poet  has  submitted 
himself,  how  he  has  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  to  the  perfecting  of  his  poetry,  to 
what  Mallarm6  used  to  call  “la  gloire 
ardente  du  metier.”  The  editor,  Giu¬ 
seppe  De  Robertis,  deserves  praise  for 


the  successful  completion  of  a  difficult 
job;  and  the  poet  deserves  praise  like¬ 
wise  for  having  finally  consented  to  the 
realization  of  a  project  which  for  a  long 
time  he  considered  imnecessary.  The 
reader  of  verse  will  learn  from  this  vol¬ 
ume  that  that  chance  which  is  poetic 
beauty  may  be  caught  only  by  the  patient 
labors  of  the  skilled  artisan  who  develops 
in  every  man  born  a  poet,  not  by  the 
juggler  or  gambler  with  words. — Renato 
Poggioli.  Brown  University. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Gedichte  aus  den 
Jahren  1908-45.  Los  Angeles.  Lux- 
usdruck  der  Pazifischen  Presse.  1946. 
167  pages.  $5.  and  |6.  (Address  Mary  S. 
Rosenberg,  100  West  72nd  St.,  New 
York  City). — The  poems  of  this  volume 
are  a  sort  of  lyrical  last  will.  Franz  Wer- 
fel  worked  on  them  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life.  The  selection  is  his,  and  one 
easily  sees  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
already  near  the  icy  shadows  of  death. 
A  dark  undertone  of  melancholy,  of 
Todesahnung  and  Todessehnsucht  vi¬ 
brates  through  the  volume,  and  there  are 
only  scant  sparks  of  that  uproarious  joy 
of  life  which  permeated  the  first  books 
of  this  born  poet  (who,  alas,  in  his  later 
years  cheapened  his  great  talent  all  too 
often  in  his  successful  but  slick  and 
“creamy”  novels).  Part  of  these  poems 
had  been  published  in  previous  collec¬ 
tions,  but  many  appear  here  for  the  first 
time  between  book  covers. 

Judging  poetry  is  a  hard  thing.  Why 
does  one  like  this  butterfly  better  than 
that  one?  This  reviewer  liked  best  the 
poems  with  a  Bohemian  background 
(not  because  he  also  was  born  there,  but 
because  in  the  Bohemian  poems  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  flow  in  perfect  poetical 
harmony:  feelings,  thoughts,  metaphors, 
pictures,  associations,  whereas  in  the' 
mystical  and  religious  poems  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  strain,  a  certain  good- 
pupil-zeal  .  .  .  man  merl^t  die  Absicht, 
und  man  ist  verstimmt.)  Seeks  Setterime 
zu  Ehren  des  Pruhlings  von  1905,  Eine 
Prager  Ballade  and  Ballade  vom  Winter- 
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frost  seem  to  this  reviewer  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  Franz  Werfel’s  poetic  charm 
and  power. — F.  C.  Weisi(ppj.  New  York 
City. 

Art 

^  Rafael  Alberti.  A  la  pintura  cantata 
de  la  Itnea  y  del  color.  Buenos  Aires. 
Lopez.  1945.  33  pages  -f-  58  plates. — 
The  text  consists  of  six  sonnets  and  six 
odes  by  the  distinguished  poet.  The  odes, 
addressed  to  the  six  painters  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Veronese,  El  Greco,  Rubens, 
Goya  and  the  Malagan  Pablo  Picasso, 
vary  subdy  according  to  their  subject. 
The  first  is  cold,  clear  and  comparative¬ 
ly  simple,  corresponding  rather  to  the 
science  than  to  the  mystery  of  Leonardo; 
the  second  has  a  little  more  passion;  in 
the  ode  to  El  Greco  the  lines  seem  to 
waver  and  tremble;  that  to  Rubens  has 
a  note  of  opulence;  the  fifth  contains 
something  of  Goya’s  fierce  fragmentari¬ 
ness;  and  the  sixth  is  cacophonous  and 
strained.  Some  sixty  plates  (a  quarter 
of  which  are  colored)  illustrate  the  text, 
and  although  they  range  from  a  fresco 
of  Pompeii  to  the  latest  work  of  the 
Modernists,  they  make  no  claim  to  be 
completely  representative  of  the  history 
of  painting  (the  omission  of  Gainsbor¬ 
ough  and  Turner  and  many  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  moderns  Sorolla  and  Zulo- 
aga,  would  have  been  inexcusable). 
Nevertheless  this  collection  interests  by 
its  variety.  Surrealist  pictures  taken  to¬ 
gether  may  appall  by  an  orgy  of  lurid 
ugliness  but  have  less  to  fear  from  odious 
comparisons,  while,  as  with  much  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  and  music,  an  intellectual 
snobbery  prevents  the  critic  from  admit¬ 
ting  that  these  pictures  are  dull  and  void. 
On  the  other  hand  as  one  turns  these 
pages  comparisons  are  unavoidable;  one 
notices  the  influence  of  Tintoretto  on 
El  Greco  and  may  even  set  Lino  Spilim- 
bergo’s  portrait  of  a  girl  ironing  side  by 
side  with  La  Gioconda  and  meditate  on 
the  consequences  of  talent  without  taste. 
After  glancing  at  the  stark  pictures  by 
Norah  Borges,  Joan  Mir6,  Juan  Gris, 


Chiriaco  or  Picasso  one  may  turn  back 
to  the  splendors  of  Ribera  and  Vcldz- 
quez,  the  rich  harmonies  of  Titian  and 
the  “fantomes  puissants”  of  Michael 
Angelo. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Jean  Paulhan.  Braque  le  Patron. 

Gen^ve-Paris.  Trois  Collines.  1946. 
184  pages.  22  Sw.  fr. — A  short  essay  in¬ 
troduces  some  sixty  plates  which  afford 
an  ample,  one  might  say  excessive,  op¬ 
portunity  for  appreciation  of  Braque’s 
art.  One  may  even  become  a  trifle  weary 
of  the  ubiquitous  pitcher,  in  which 
Braque  appears  to  have  seen  as  many 
possibilities  as  Monet  saw  in  a  haystack. 
But  in  the  presentation  of  still  life  there 
is  a  scintillating  effect  of  light  which 
makes  it  imperative  to  see  the  original 
pictures  before  a  definite  judgment  can 
be  reached.  M.  Paulhan  remarks  that  a 
lemon  will  never  again  be  merely  a 
lemon  to  those  who  have  seen  these  pic¬ 
tures,  but  in  this  peinture  banade  we  arc 
given  of  course  the  dissociated  lemon  on 
the  table,  not  the  mysterious  lemon  on 
the  tree.  It  has  become  an  obfet  desaffec- 
te.  The  Cubist  forswears  natural  magic, 
his  sense  of  beauty  is  metaphysical.  It 
is  beauty  not  immediately  apparent  to 
the  eye,  and  no  doubt  the  deliberate  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  visual  art  of  painting  to  a 
purely  intellectual  criterion  is  one  of  the 
chief  errors  of  modern  painting.  M. 
Paulhan  points  out  very  ingeniously  that 
a  painting  which  immediately  attracts 
runs  the  risk  of  being  a  deceptive  piece 
(un  tableau  astucieux).  But  if  there  is 
something  of  this  astuteness  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  pictures  of  Constable  or  Corot, 
painting  to  please  their  patrons,  there  is 
certainly  no  trace  of  the  ugly  curves  and 
algebraic  contortions  of  Cubism  in  the 
lyric  ecstasy  of  their  sketches,  painted 
only  to  please  themselves. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

“With  magazines,  it’s  the  bad  that 
die  young.” — Amos  Stote,  in  Magazine 
World,  October  1946. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  ‘'Head-Uners") 


W  Jacques  d’Aumalc.  Voix  de  V Orient. 

Souvenirs  d’un  diplomate.  Montreal. 
Varictes.  1945.  318  pages.  $1.75. — ^Un¬ 
pretentious,  very  valuable  notes.  Child¬ 
hood  at  Abbeville  an  interesting  picture 
of  country  nobility  (equivalent  to  British 
squirearchy),  unchanged  for  centuries. 
Glimpses  of  social  and  official  life  in 
diplomatic  circles;  but  also  very  serious 
study  of  history  and  political  conditions 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  promised  sequels,  Voix  de  I  Oc¬ 
cident  (U.S.A.)  and  Voix  des  quatre 
vents.  But  these  “voices”  in  the  Bible 
were  prophesying  doom,  and  we  are  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  hope. — Albert  Gue- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Gustave  Charlier.  Commynes.  Paris. 

Renaissance  du  Livre.  1945.  131 
pages.  25  fr. — An  admirably  judicious 
survey  of  the  character  and  Memoires  of 
Commynes,  of  his  influence  and  of  his 
critics.  “Homme  de  proie”  with  an  “in¬ 
satiable  appetit  des  biens  de  ce  monde” 
he  was,  but  also  a  realistic  cosmopolitan, 
possessing  unrivaled  political  sagacity 
and  glimpses  at  least  of  conceptions 
which  have  brought  glory  to  later  think¬ 
ers,  e.g.,  the  effect  of  climate  on  peoples. 
F;.guet’s  characterization:  “un  royaliste 
aristocrate,  a  monarchie  limitee  et  con- 
trol6e”  is  tested  and  approved.  On  one 
essential  point  Commynes,  following  an 
old  French  tradition,  would  bound  the 
power  of  kings:  taxation  must  be  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  nation.  The  oft-repeated 
parallel  between  him  and  his  younger 
contemporary  Machiavelli  is,  according 
to  M.  Charlier,  over-emphasized;  on  the 
other  hand  he  points  to  kindred  politi¬ 
cal  thought  in  rather  surprising  places. 
“L’un  if  I’aubc  et  I’autre  au  crcpuscule 
de  la  periode  d’absolutisme  royal,  Com¬ 
mynes  et  F^nelon  sc  rcncontrcnt  et  s’ac- 


cordent  sur  les  principes  essentiels.  Tons 
deux  prcconiscnt  unc  monarchic  ou  I’in- 
tervention  de  la  nation,  sicgcant  cn  scs 
Etats,  viendrait  limiter  et  tempercr  I’au- 
toritc  du  prince.”  The  booklet  offers 
such  a  vivid  and  complete  presentation 
of  its  subject  that  readers  must  hope  for 
a  second  edition  when  the  paper  short¬ 
age  wanes.  An  excellent  Notice  Biblio- 
graphique  is  found  at  the  end. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Alfred  Fabre-Lucc.  Double  prison. 

Montreal.  Varictes.  1945.  247  pages. 
$1.50. — M.  Fabre-Lucc  is  a  prolific,  radi¬ 
cal,  rather  brilliant  writer  who  regards 
himself  as  a  champion  of  international¬ 
ism.  He  has  written  books  against  Poin- 
car^,  in  favor  of  Russia,  on  “war  guilt,” 
Locarno,  Anglo-French  misalliance,  a 
defense  of  the  Munich  appeasement. 
Revolution  in  Cuba,  Caillaux,  and  many 
other  subjects.  He  has  such  an  itch  to 
write  that  when  war  came  in  1939  he  de¬ 
cided  to  write  contemporary  history.  He 
turned  out  three  volumes  entitled  Jour¬ 
nal  de  la  France  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation.  He  tried  to  be  discreet — ^nei¬ 
ther  pro-Nazi  nor  anti-Nazi.  The  first 
two  volumes  passed  the  Gestapo,  but 
the  third  landed  him  in  prison  in  July 
1943  and  kept  him  there  several  months 
before  he  was  allowed  to  go  home.  Later, 
when  France  was  liberated,  he  was 
charged  by  De  Gaulle’s  supporters  with 
having  been  a  Vichyite  and  sent  to  the 
concentration  camp  at  Drancy.  This  vol¬ 
ume  records  his  rather  trivial  and  ego¬ 
centric  reflections  during  these  two  in¬ 
carcerations.  He  found  the  Cherche- 
Midi  under  the  Gestapo  preferable  to 
Drancy,  because  there  was  more  order, 
efficiency  and  cleanliness.  In  both  he  was 
allowed  to  have  books  and  food  pack- 
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ages. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Francois  Fosca.  Edmond  et  Jules  de 
Goncourt.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946. 

460  pages. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt’s  death  (he  died 
at  Alphonse  Daudet’s  estate  at  Cham- 
prosay,  July  16,  1896)  merited  the  kind 
of  literary  recognition  and  emphasis  pro¬ 
vided  hy  this  substantial,  critical,  well- 
presented  biographical  study.  Delzant’s 
study,  Les  Goncourty  published  in  1889, 
excellent  though  it  is,  needed  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  its  materials  re¬ 
appraised  and  regrouped  to  conform 
with  current  appreciations  of  the  literary 
status  of  the  two  brothers.  The  author 
has  done  a  commendable  job  of  resur¬ 
recting  the  Goncourts  and  their  time  and 
of  evaluating  their  merits  as  artists,  his¬ 
torians,  novelists  and  innovators.  He 
makes  some  extremely  penetrating  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  artistic  talents  of  the 
Goncourts  and  on  their  contributions  as 
historians  of  French  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  leavens  his  chapters  with 
anecdotic  matter  which  will  delight  all 
readers  with  particular  interest  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  movements  and  personalities  of  the 
Second  Empire.  The  reviewer  regrets 
that  M.  Fosca  chose  not  to  indicate  the 
source  of  most  of  his  quotations. — Boyd 
G.  Carter.  The  University  of  Nebraska. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 

Vol.  IX.  Montr(bl.  L’Arbre.  1946. 

295  pages. — Hector  Garneau,  the  schol¬ 
arly  Montreal  librarian,  with  this  vol¬ 
ume  concludes  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
magnificent  History  of  Canada  which 
his  grandfather  published  a  hundred 
years  ago.  We  discussed  the  History  in 
some  detail  in  our  Winter  1946  number 
(p.  47).  This  final  volupie  brings  the 
record  to  the  legislative  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  in  1840.  Then  there 
is  an  affectionate  little  conclusion  in 
which  our  canny  conservative  historian 
warns  his  countrymen:  “Que  les  Cana- 
diens  soient  fiddles  ^  eux-mcmes;  qu’ils 


soient  sages  et  pers^v^rants,  qu’ils  ne  se 
laissent  point  seduire  par  le  brillant  des 
nouveautes  sociales  et  politiques!”  And 
finally,  there  is  a  serviceable  index  to  the 
entire  work. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Elisabeth  de  Gramont.  Barbey  d'Au- 
revilly.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  244 

pages.  110  fr. — This  slender  biography 
may  be  read  at  a  sitting  without  danger 
of  brain  fatigue.  The  author  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Barbey;  her  opening  chapter, 
a  dithyramb  on  Normandy,  recalls  his 
UensorcelSe,  for  example.  A  lively  sketch 
of  his  debut  as  a  dandy  is  followed  by 
glimpses  of  certain  of  his  friends,  notably 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  his 
polemical  writings  and  his  creative 
works.  Students  of  Barbey  will  not  find 
the  book  indispensable,  but  generous 
quotations  from  his  correspondence  and 
from  some  of  his  less  known  writings 
offer  pabulum  to  the  general  reader. 
Penetrating  criticism,  like  that  of  E. 
Seilliere,  and  his  lapidary  appreciations 
as  theoricien  de  Voutrance,  arc  lacking. 
— Ben].  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Jacques  Hcrissay.  Les  Journees  de 
Septembre,  1792.  Paris.  La  Bonne 

Press.  1945.  471  pages.  150  fr. — Jacques 
Hcrissay  has  written  some  seven  or  eight 
books  on  this  period.  This  one  won  the 
Prix  Durchon  of  the  French  Academy 
for  the  year  1946. 

As  did  A.  Cabanas  some  twenty  years 
ago  in  his  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and 
especially  in  his  La  n^vrose  rSvolution- 
naire,  Hcrissay  declares  that  the  fear  of 
Prussian  invasion  and  the  fall  of  Verdun 
was  the  basic  cause  of  the  massacre.  But 
in  addition  he  develops  a  theory  of  an 
insidious  whispering  campaign  started 
by  Marat  or  at  least  by  the  Commune 
with  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  As¬ 
sembly.  This  theory  is  ingeniously  but¬ 
tressed  by  official  documents  and  by  let¬ 
ters  of  Mme  Roland  and  Mme  Jullicn. 
If  M.  Hcrissay  is  right,  we  have  here 
another  example  of  the  phenomenon 
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which  the  Nazis  illustrated:  what  the 
constant  repetition  of  a  lie  can  do  in 
forming  public  opinion. — Pieter  H. 
Kollemjn.  Berkeley,  California. 

Pelagia  Lewinska.  Vingt  mots  h 

Auschwitz.  Paris.  Nagel.  1945.  195 
pages.  88  fr. — ^From  an  overcrowded 
prison  in  Cracow  the  author  was  trans¬ 
ported  in  January  1943  to  the  still  more 
overcrowded  frightful  death-factory  at 
Oswiecim.  After  being  shaved  and  de¬ 
prived  of  her  few  treasured  possessions, 
naked,  she  had  the  number  32,292 
tattooed  on  her  arm.  By  the  time  she 
was  liberated  twenty  months  later  the 
serial  number  given  to  newcomers  was 
above  100,000,  but  the  actual  number  of 
inmates  was  less  than  15,000.  The  rest 
had  been  “selected”  for  extermination  in 
the  notorious  gas  chambers,  or  had  died 
of  saltpeter  in  the  food,  typhus,  malaria, 
tuberculosis  or  other  diseases.  These  fig¬ 
ures  were  just  for  the  women,  and  did 
not  include  the  much  greater  number 
of  men.  She  survived  because  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  wanted  a  certain  number  of  inmates 
to  help  run  the  infernal  place;  for  their 
benefit  some  improvements  even  were 
made  in  the  water  supply  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  later  months.  Her  account  of 
the  bestial  brutality,  the  calculated  hu¬ 
miliations,  and  the  fortitude  of  some 
fellow  sufferers  is  all  the  more  vivid  and 
convincing  because  of  her  unadorned 
and  matter-of-fact  recital. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Georges  Virres.  Souvenir,  souvenir, 

que  me  veux-tu?  Bruxelles.  Univer- 
selle.  1940.  Ill  pages.  15  Belgian  fr. — 
Admirers  of  Virres  will  find  these  me¬ 
moirs  at  least  as  fascinating  as  any  of 
his  novels.  Recollections  of  childhood 
are  followed  by  glimpses  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louvain  in  the  late  eighties,  the 
period  still  glowing  with  traditions  of 
Max  Waller  and  his  brilliant  colleagues 
of  La  Jeune  Belgique.  At  Louvain  young 
Virres  read  the  early  works  of  Verhaeren 
and  of  Eekhoud;  then  Le  Mdle  of  Lc- 


monnier  fanned  into  flame  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  truculent  spirit  of  La  Cam- 
pine.  “Ce  que  j’avais  en  germe,  cc  que 
j’avais  emmagasin^  malgre  tout  au  cours 
de  ma  prime  jeunesse,  toutes  mes  impres¬ 
sions  encore  confuses,  tous  mes  avertisse- 
ments  myst^rieux  prirent  forme,  acqui- 
rent  de  I’accent,  me  r^vclirent  4  moi- 
mcme.”  He  was  destined  to  spend  most 
of  his  life  in  that  Campine  which  has 
furnished  the  matter  of  his  books  and 
he  points' to  the  original  inspiration  of 
many  scenes  and  episodes.  He  has  amply 
justified  the  claim. he  makes  here:  “La 
r^it^  demeure  chez  moi  inseparable  de 
la  fiction.”  A  liberal  Catholic  by  family 
tradition,  Virres  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably,  thanks  to  his  unflinching  grip  on 
reality,  in  harmonizing  Part  pour  Vart 
and  Vart  pour  Dieu.  Among  his  friends, 
besides  the  dionysiac  Demolder,  were 
TAbbe  Moeller,  guiding  spirit  of  Duren- 
dal,  Henry  Carton  de  Wiart  and  J-K. 
Huysmans.  These  memoirs  are  marked 
throughout  by  the  sprightly  wit  and 
kindly  humour  characteristic  of  all 
Virres’  work.  He  has  enjoyed  to  the  full 
every  aspect  of  life  and  notes  once,  with 
a  touch  of  melancholy,  that  his  candle  is 
beginning  to  burn  low. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbrtdge.  Reed  College. 

^  Pierre  Bloch.  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
premier  ouvrier  de  France.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1945.  115  pages. — The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  booklet  is  to  expound  the 
ideas  of  the  General  as  expressed  in  five 
essential  works.  The  uninitiated  reader 
would  welcome  a  clearer  exposition  of 
the  first  four,  but  enough  is  said  to  re¬ 
veal  a  stardingly  prophetic  vision.  La 
discorde  chez  Vertnemi  (1924)  is  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  Germany’s 
downfall  in  1918.  Petain  remarked  of 
the  young  author:  “Un  jour  la  France 
reconnaissante  fera  appel  a  lui.”  The 
theme  of  the  second,  Le  fil  de  VSpie 
(1932)  is  the  necessary  collaboration  of 
politicians  and  soldiers.  Vers  VarmSe  de 
mhier  ( 1934)  stresses  the  role  of  a  small 
body  of  highly  mechanized  troops  cap- 
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able  of  swift  and  crushing  offensive.  La 
France  et  son  Artnee  (1938)  seeks  les¬ 
sons  in  the  past  to  support  insistence  on 
ever  improved  technical  armament  and 
the  maintenance  of  national  morale. 
colonel  de  la  mecanisation”  proved  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  1940  the  soundness  of  his  theories. 
The  last  half  of  the  book  quotes  at  length 
from  the  speeches  of  De  Gaulle  from 
1940  to  1944  when,  with  daundess  cour¬ 
age  he  declared:  “J’ai  conscience  de  par- 
ler  au  nom  de  la  France.” — B.  M.  W. 

*  La  Crise  fran^aise.  Paris.  Pavois. 

1945.  240  pages. — A  group  of  essays 
presented  in  book  form,  since  La  Revue 
Internationale  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  had  not  yet  resumed  publication. 
In  the  initial  essay  Charles  Bettelheim 
advances  what  he  believes  to  be  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  economic  breakdown  in 
France,  chief  among  them  the  action  of 
the  monopolies,  which  limited  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  accord  with  consumption  to 
maintain  prices.  The  article  touches 
some  of  the  outstanding  points  from 
Bettelheim ’s  book,  in  preparation,  on 
the  evolution  of  French  economy.  There 
follows  a  brilliant  essay  by  Gilles  Mar- 
dnet  on  the  ideological  confusion  among 
the  resistance  groups,  who  are  addicts  of 
le  revolutionnarisme  rather  than  revo- 
ludon.  Pierre  Naville  contributes  a  study 
on  educadonal  reforms,  the  attainment 
of  which  he  secs  as  impossible  without  a 
reform  in  underlying  social  condidons. 
Pierre  Bessaignet  reflects  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condidons  which  explain  the 
populadon  decline.  Lc  Corbusier  asks 
“Y  a-t-il  une  crise  de  Part  fran^ais?”  in 
that  obscure  rhapsodic  style  which 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  politically  conscious  architects. 
The  volume  closes  with  some  statistics 
on  technical  progress  in  France  during 
the  last  century,  on  living  conditions  of 
workers  during  the  occupation,  on  the 
present  economic  organization  of  France. 
The  thread  that  holds  the  book  together 
is  Marxism.  The  tone  of  the  essays,  at 
once  reasonable  and  revolutionary,  is 


encouraging. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

^  Luis  Lara  Pardo.  Le  Rhin.  Facteur 
decisif  de  paix  ou  de  guerre.  Mexico 
City.  French  Information  Center.  1945. 
94  pages.  $030  m-n. — A  rapid  historical 
survey  marks  the  importance  of  the 
Rhine  both  as  a  natural  fronder  and  as 
an  invasion  route  repeatedly  used  by 
hordes  from  Mitteleuropa.  In  1792  the 
provinces  west  of  the  river  voluntarily 
joined  the  French  Republic,  but  after 
Waterloo  the  territory  was  incorporated 
with  Germany  by  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  The  metal  deposits  of  the  region 
make  its  possession  a  sine  qua  non  for 
Teutonic  dreams  of  conquest.  In  the 
name  of  safety  for  Western  Europe 
French  leaders  insisted,  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  on  the  Rhine  as  an 
eastern  boundary.  This  was  denied,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  engagements  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  never  carried  out,  are 
forcibly  presented.  Again  today  the 
French  demand  the  fronder  of  1793, 
fixed  voluntarily  by  the  Rhinelanders, 
and  international  control  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  History,  especially 
since  1870,  amply  justifies  their  claim. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Nations  ou  FidSralisme  par  E.  H. 

Carr,  W.  Ropke,  R.  Aron,  F.  Bayle, 
M.  Belgion,  Daniel-Rops,  D.  Lazard,  A. 
Marvaud,  F.  Perroux,  A.  Pierre,  M. 
Pobc  et  M.  Vaussard.  Paris.  Plon.  1946. 
278  pages.  100  fr. — The  outstanding 
contribudon  of  this  volume  is  to  make 
available  to  the  French  reader  the  studies 
on  nationalism  of  Professor  Edward 
Hallett  Carr.  Professor  Carr’s  analysis  of 
the  nationalism  of  the  last  three  centuries 
is  superb,  but  he  fumbles  the  quesdon 
as  to  how  Western  civilizadon  will  and 
can  emerge  from  its  nadonalism.  He 
recognizes  the  essendally  economic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  and  the  dominance 
of  the  need  for  a  world-wide  full  employ¬ 
ment  program  before  we  can  move  very 
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far  politically.  The  excerpt  from  Profes¬ 
sor  Carr’s  works  which  is  here  translated 
gives  very  little  clue  as  to  his  own  sug¬ 
gestion  for  solving  this  economic  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  other  contributions  are  of  very 
unequal  value,  and  the  editors  did  not 
sufficiendy  clarify  their  own  thinking  as 
to  the  two  kinds  of  federalism  under 
discussion,  namely,  (a)  world  federal¬ 
ism,  and  (b)  federalism  as  a  form  of 
national  political  structure.  The  contri¬ 
butions  dealing  with  Italy  and  Germany 
are  almost  exclusively  of  the  latter. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  German 
internal  structure  depends  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  upon  the  future  of  world  politics. 
Even  here  there  is  a  regrettable  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  problem  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  Germany’s  governmental  adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  means  of  ending  the  impos¬ 
sible  crazy-quilt  of  the  occupation  zones 
and  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  German  government,  i.e.,  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  “centralized”  on  the 
old  Prussian  model,  or  “federalized”  on 
the  Swiss  model.  The  federal  form  will 
be  possible  only  on  condition  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  “East”  nor  the  “West”  harbor 
any  designs  for  exploiting  Germany’s 
still  vast  military  potential. — Howard  O. 
Eaton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Notre  Americanisation.  EnquSte  de 

la  Revue  Dominicaine  ( 1936).  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Oeuvre  de  Presse  Dominicaine. 
1937.  266  pages.  |0.75.— In  1936,  the 
Revue  Dominicaine  conducted  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  the  threatened  Americanization 
of  French  Canada:  in  its  religious  life, 
through  (pragmatic)  philosophy,  through 
the  cinema,  sports,  woman,  the  radio, 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  methods.  A  thorough  survey. 
The  linguistic  aspect  (“Departement  du 
Feu”  for  “sapeurs-pompiers”  etc.)  had 
been  adequately  treated  before. 

The  interest  of  this  discussion  is  even 
greater  after  ten  tragic  years.  Here  we 
have  a  moderate,  but  pitiless  arraign¬ 


ment  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  a  defence  of 
the  traditional  values  which  have  their 
stubborn  citadel  in  Quebec.  Much  of 
this  indictment  is  convincing:  there  are 
not  a  few  of  us  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  Holly wood-Wall  Street  Axis.  But 
the  confrontation  of  two  ideals  may 
work  both  ways.  Shift  the  light  just  a 
litde,  and  instead  of  “America,  the  Men¬ 
ace,”  you  get  “Quebec,  the  Obstacle.” 
The  participants  in  this  symposium  are 
better  informed  and  more  courteous 
than  Louis  de  Launay  in  his  La  fin  d’un 
monde  et  le  monde  nouveau.  But  the 
general  attitude  is  the  same;  it  is  good 
Vichy  orthodoxy,  if  by  Vichy  you  mean 
Petain  and  not  Laval.  It  would  be  well 
if  a  few  thousand  leading  Vichyites  emi¬ 
grated  to  Quebec:  there  they  would  find 
their  retrospective  Utopia  still  vigorously 
alive. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Georges  Soria.  Jugoslavie  1945.  Pra¬ 
ha.  Orbis.  1946.  175  pages.  60  Ki. 
— ^Today,  with  Jugoslavia  constandy  in 
the  headlines  even  though  not  always 
pleasandy,  a  good  book  on  that  country 
is  very  welcome.  Georges  Soria  has  writ¬ 
ten  one  of  the  best  available  reports  on 
contemporary  Jugoslavia.  He  is  not  im¬ 
partial;  he  stresses  everything  good  about 
Tito  and  everything  bad  about  Mikhail- 
ovic.  But  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  re¬ 
porter. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Robert  Campbell.  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
ou  Une  literature  philosophique. 
Paris.  Pierre  Ardent.  1945.  278  pages. — 
This  book  is  not  merely  an  enthusiastic 
appraisal  of  Sartre  and  Existentialism, 
but  “une  tentative  commentce  de  rap¬ 
prochement  de  textes,  et  de  leur  agglomc- 
radon  en  grappes  autour  du  fait  primitif 
de  la  pens6e  de  M.  Sartre  qui  est  le 
NSant  et  la  UbertS."  To  reach  this  aim 
M.  Campbell  is  forced  to  analyze  the 
basic  concepts  of  Existentialism,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  En-soi  and  the  Pour-soi,  to  de- 
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tcrminc  the  relationship  between  Being 
and  Time,  between  the  idea  of  the  Other 
and  Liberty,  between  Attempts  and  Fail¬ 
ures.  The  book  is  a  technical  philosophi¬ 
cal  study,  although  based  on  literary 
documents.  This  is  entirely  warranted, 
in  view  of  the  philosophical  nature  of 
Sartre’s  literary  work;  so  that  M.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  procedure  is  not  in  any  sense  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  really  helps  to  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  newest  phenomenon  of 
French  literature. — Frederict^  Lehner, 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Maurice  Magre.  Le  livre  des  certi¬ 
tudes  admirables.  Avignon.  Edouard 

Aubanel.  1940.  318  pages.  126  fr. — Mau¬ 
rice  Magre  is  a  sensitive  soul  who  has 
always  been  struggling  toward  the  light. 
The  fact  that  he  has  written  a  good  deal 
that  is  neither  wise  nor  wholesome  is 
no  reason  for  neglecting  this  effort  of  his 
to  clarify  his  religious  convictions.  He 
calls  himself  a  Buddhist,  and  he  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  eternal  and  in¬ 
fallible  truth.  Fortunately  or  otherwise, 
all  through  his  accidented  career  Mau¬ 
rice  Magre  has  been  a  poet,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  for  the  pedestrian  intelli¬ 
gence  to  follow  his  staccato  progress. 
Taken  as  a  group  of  aphorisms  and 
beautiful  figures  the  book  is  inspiring, 
and  there  is  spiritual  uplift  in  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  prayer  on  the  last  page: 
“Esprit  divin  qui  es  en  moi,  clance-toi 
vers  I’esprit  divin  cternel,  vers  la  sublime 
lumi^re  de  Dieu!”  Another  earnest  poet- 
thinker  wrote  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Faust: 

Ein  guter  Mensch  in  seinem  dunk}en 
Drange 

1st  sick  des  rechten  Weges  wohl  bewusst. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Constant  Burniaux,  Editor.  Rapport 
du  Jury  chargS  de  rigler  I’ attribution 

du  Prix  Triennal  du  Roman.  Bruxelles. 
Acad6mie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
t6rature  fran^aises.  1943. — The  commit¬ 
tee  entrusted  with  the  award  for  the  tri- 
ennium  1940-1942  examined  more  than 


sixty  novels  and  chose  France  Adine’s 
Panchil^o  (See  B.  A.,  Winter  1942,  page 
64).  A  general  tendency  toward  escape 
from  the  harshness  of  surrounding  re¬ 
ality  is  noted:  “Peut-^tre  assistons-nous 
k  I’affleurement  d’un  nouveau  roman- 
tisme,  car  le  romantisme  est,  en  somme, 
une  tentative  d’6vasion.”  The  majority 
of  the  works  considered  seem  little  affect¬ 
ed  by  contemporary  events  and  the  au¬ 
thors  continue  to  write  in  their  pre- 
bellum  vein;  a  smaller  number  show  in¬ 
fluence  of  “le  climat  de  I’cpoque,”  while 
a  few  deal  with  actuality.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  inspiration  seems  traceable  to 
Bergson  on  the  philosophic  side,  and  to 
such  men  as  Dostoevsky,  Proust,  Peguy, 
Gide  and  Montherlant  for  literary  and 
sentimental  aspects.  The  enduring  fasci¬ 
nation  of  Flaubert  and  Daudet  is  noted. 
Writers  who  reveal  in  more  or  less 
marked  degree  influence  of  immediate 
surroundings  suffer  from  a  lack  of  re¬ 
straint:  intensified  sensuality,  often  bru¬ 
tally  expressed,  mixed  genres,  and  hesi¬ 
tancy  between  the  traditional  literary 
and  the  spoken  style,  characterize  them. 
The  report,  with  its  rapid  analyses  and 
acute  comments,  offers  an  excellent  pano¬ 
rama  of  war-time  fiction  in  Belgium. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Essais  et  Studes  universitaires.  Paris. 

La  Nouvelle  Edition.  Ann6e  scolaire 
1945^6.  236  pages. — “One  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  Fourth  Republic,’’  writes 
Pierre  George,  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Reform  of  French  Edu¬ 
cation,  “is  to  construct  its  University  in 
the  image  of  present-day  democracy  and 
in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  France’s 
renaissance  and  the  re-establishment  of 
France’s  cultural  influence  abroad.” 
This  effort  to  restore  France  to  its  for¬ 
mer  commanding  position  in  the  world 
of  culture  is  the  keynote  of  most  of  the 
26  contributions  to  this  excellent  volume. 

These  articles  deal  with  many  phases 
of  France’s  “renaissance.”  Particularly 
informative  are  an  essay  on  the  French 
theater  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Professor 
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Gustave  Cohen;  a  timely  study  of  the 
question  of  the  Rhine  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  by  Professor  Jean-Marie  Carr6,  and 
R.  Marill-Albcres’  paper  on  the  literary 
movement  in  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  press.  Of  the  fifty-odd  literary  week¬ 
lies  now  published  in  France,  writes 
Marill-Albcres,  only  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s 
Existentialist  Les  temps  modernes  can 
lay  claim  to  novelty.  For  Existentialism, 
according  to  another  contributor,  is, 
with  Marxism  and  Christianity,  the  lead¬ 
ing  philosophical  movement  in  France 
today.  With  the  exception  of  a  rare  note 
of  cultural  jingoism,  the  tone  of  the  Es~ 
sots  et  itudes  universitaires  is  objective, 
level-headed  and  factual.  The  present 
collection  is  the  second  in  a  projected 
scries  of  four. — William  W.  Pusey  III. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Jean  Hyticr.  Andri  Gide.  Paris. 

Chariot.  1945.  315  pages.  140  fr. — 
I  had  never  before  come  across  the  work 
of  Professor  Jean  Hyticr.  I  shall  now 
read  eagerly  anything  I  find  with  his 
name.  These  eight  lectures  on  Gide, 
given  at  the  University  of  Algiers,  arc 
“academic”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term: 
neither  popular,  nor  fashionable,  nor 
esoteric.  They  arc  not  an  Introduction: 
they  take  a  good  knowledge  of  Gide  for 
granted;  and,  for  the  American  reader, 
they  will  not  supersede  Georges  Lc- 
maitre’s  searching  chapter  in  Four 
French  Novelists,  or  Klaus  Mann’s  con¬ 
venient  volume.  They  arc  actually  les¬ 
sons  in  critical  method,  and  models  of 
critical  temper.  They  arc  a  masterly 
analysis  of  Gidc’s  wilfully  elusive 
thought,  and  of  that  art  which,  hover¬ 
ing  between  preciosity  and  puritanism, 
attained  at  times  perfection. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Jacques  Madaulc.  Reconnaissances 
III.  Paris.  Dcscl^c  dc  Brouwer.  1946. 
423  pages.  150  fr. — Excellent  criticism, 
of  the  good  old  kind  which  has  been 
the  glory  of  France  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  Could  have  appeared  at  any  time 


in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  or  Le 
Correspondant.  The  writer  is  a  Catholic, 
and  the  essays  Mission  de  LSon  Bloy,  Le 
dernier  livre  de  Bergson,  Un  Poete 
(Claudel)  regarde  la  Croix  express  with 
quiet  power  the  thought  of  cultured 
Catholics.  But  Madaule  is  fair  to  Miche¬ 
let’s  Revolution,  although  at  the  time 
Michelet  was  an  outspoken  anticlerical. 

In  reviewing  Malraux’s  L'Espoir,  he 
condemns  without  equivocation  Franco 
and  all  his  ^Vorks.  To  me,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  was  an  87-pagc  essay  on  Cor¬ 
neille.  Madaulc  made  me  desire  to  read 
Attila  and  Surina,  plays  which  classical 
critics  had  declared  negligible,  and 
which  evidendy  deserve  closer  examina¬ 
tion.  Such  books  as  these,  well-informed 
without  pedantry,  disciplined  without 
servility,  make  us  sigh  for  the  “edu¬ 
cated  general  public”  which  does  not 
exist  on  this  side.  The  individual  units 
arc  there;  but  they  arc  not  organized, 
and  cannot  make  their  infiuence  felt. 
Hence  the  disruption  of  our  criticism 
into  the  commercial,  the  academic  and 
the  clique-y. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Gactan  Picon.  A  ndrS  Malraux.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1945.  126  pages. — This 
essay  discusses  on  a  high  level  the  revo¬ 
lutionist  and  artist  Malraux  and  his  view 
of  “man’s  fate.”  Especially  the  chapter 
on  the  “condition  humainc”  is  reward¬ 
ing,  showing  as  it  docs  how  Malraux  in¬ 
terprets  the  meaning  of  our  times.  M. 
Picon  studies  Malraux’s  debt  to  others, 
to  Faulkner  for  instance,  and  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  his  contemporaries, 
C61inc,  Sartre,  Camus.  Malraux,  like 
Sartre  and  Camus,  recognizes  the  “gra- 
tuitc”  of  this  world.  But  the  world  of  ' 
Sartre  and  Camus  is  the  world  of  the 
“cchcc  total,”  a  world  without  greatness 
or  nobility,  even  though  Sartre  admits 
theoretically  that  it  has  values  justifying 
existence,  even  though  Camus  speaks  of 
the  presence  and  reality  of  happiness 
amid  the  absurd  (“Sisyphe  heureux”). 
They  arc  unable  to  communicate  the 
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reality  of  this  happiness,  while  Malranx 
succeeds  in  doing  so  (UEspoir).  His 
work  is  close  to  that  of  Corneille,  Gide 
and  Lawrence,  it  is  “un  rappel  de  la 
noblesse  humaine,”  and  he  is  able  to 
give  “une  conscience  a  des  hommes  de 
la  grandeur  qu’ils  ignorent  en  eux.” 
TTiis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Mal- 
raux,  like  Gide  and  Claudel,  has  changed 
our  conception  of  literature,  “il  lui  as- 
signe  une  function  ^thique.”  The  book 
is  lively  and  stimulating,  and  will  bring 
students  closer  to  Andre  Malraux. — 
Fredcricf{^  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State 
College. 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Le  sang  des 
autres.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  224 
pages. — Another  metaphysical  novel,  in 
which  not  the  plot  counts,  nor  the  actors 
as  individuals,  but  the  philosophy  they 
stand  for.  And  this  philosophy  is  again 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  “malediction 
d’existence,”  the  idea  that  existence  itself 
is  crime,  “le  crime  d’exister.”  We  there¬ 
fore  have  before  us  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Existentialism.  We  meet  a  couple 
of  friends  and  their  ladies,  we  observe 
a  love  affair  with  all  its  implications,  all 
this  in  illustration  of  the  basic  thesis  that 
“everybody  is  responsible  for  everything 
before  everybody”  (Dostoevsky).  As  in 
the  novels  of  Sartre,  the  individual  in¬ 
stance  is  definitely  related  with  the  life 
of  our  times,  from  1936  to  the  Resistance. 
And  the  private  problem  becomes  the 
problem  of  a  nation  which  abandoned 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Jews  and 
foreign  liberals  and  democrats  as  well, 
since  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why 
that  nation  should  be  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  others.  But  we  learned  the  truth: 
we  discovered,  suffered,  experienced  that 
the  blood  of  others  is  our  own  blood. 
All  this  is  presented  by  a  highly  gifted 
author.  After  a  difficult  and  confusing 
beginning,  the  reader  is  caught  by  the 
impact  of  the  story  and  pushed  slowly 
but  inescapably  into  the  orbit  of  Mme 
Beauvoir’s  philosophy. — Frederic^  Leh¬ 
ner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 


^  Emmanuel  Bourcier.  La  Mart  a 
passS  dans  la  maison.  Paris.  Les  Or- 
dres  de  Chevalerie.  1945.  446  pages.  200 
fr. — The  veteran  novelist  and  journalist, 
in  this  story  which  was  written  during 
the  Occupation,  records  the  agony  of 
France  in  1940-41.  This  is  Volume  One 
of  a  three-volume  study  of  a  family 
whose  discords  reveal  the  temper  of  the 
nation  in  the  face  of  the  Nazi  onslaught. 
For  French  novelists  the  family  is  the 
social  barometer  par  excellence,  and  the 
author  in  selecting  a  family  of  tech¬ 
nicians  lends  precision  to  his  diagnoses. 
The  elderly  Le  Homel,  retired  naval  en¬ 
gineer,  whose  erudition  cannot  be  util¬ 
ized  by  the  government,  vegetates  in  a 
provincial  inn  while  his  country  col¬ 
lapses.  Paul  Bourgogne,  his  engineer 
son-in-law,  ordered  by  Gamelin  to  in¬ 
spect  the  Maginot  line  and  the  pathetic 
interior  defenses  during  the  “Sitzkrieg,” 
is  well  aware  of  what  the  future  holds. 
Le  Homel,  accepting  defeat  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  advocates  a  {>act  with  Germany. 
His  son  Daniel,  demobilized  and  await¬ 
ing  a  divorce,  hopes  only  to  resume  his 
legal  career  in  Morocco  and  forget  the 
war.  Paul,  stunned  and  aged  by  the  dis¬ 
aster,  remains  in  Paris  with  his  nagging 
wife,  hoping  to  aid  in  the  liberation  by 
working  with  the  Underground.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  this  theme  will  be  developed 
in  Volume  Two,  Les  Termites.  Bourcier 
is  more  reporter  than  novelist,  and  much 
of  his  book  reads  like  a  technical  report 
in  dialogue  form  on  French  military  de¬ 
ficiencies.  But  the  depressing  mood  of 
the  Occupation  is  well  depicted,  and  the 
fundamental  disunity  of  the  population 
finds  refleaion  in  this  family  at  odds 
with  itself. — Robert  W.  Kretsch.  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

^  Constant  Burniaux.  Route  minee. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1946.  200  pages.  50  fr. — The  author’s 
earlier  work  dealt  with  underprivileged 
or  abnormal  children;  in  Les  temps  in¬ 
quiets,  of  which  this  is  the  third  volume, 
he  examines  a  sick  generation,  typical 
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in  a  small  number  of  personages.  The 
principal  one  is  a  novelist,  Jean  Chene- 
yihtc,  who  is  haunted  by  romantic  mem¬ 
ories  of  childhood,  by  recurring  night¬ 
mares  of  the  First  World  War  and  by 
the  moral  devastation  that  followed. 
Given  to  self-analysis,  he  is  clearly  in¬ 
tended  as  a  symbol  of  the  intelligentsia 
of  his  time;  “Apres  un  bombardement, 
j’accompagnais  parfois  les  telcphonistes, 
afin  de  retrouver  les  bouts  de  fils  coupes 
par  les  Eclats  d’obus.  Quand  nous  avions 
un  des  bouts,  il  fallait  courir  apr^s  I’autre, 
parfois  longtemps  .  .  .  En  moi,  e’est  la 
mfime  chose.  Lorsque  j’aurai  raccom- 
mod^  tous  les  fils,  mes  impressions  voya- 
geront  de  nouveau  comme  d’habitude, 
mes  sensations,  mes  sentiments  et  mes 
id^s  se  formeront  de  nouveau  normale- 
ment  et  je  saurai  .  .  .  je  saurai  pour- 
quoi.  .  .  .”  The  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  plot  and  the  few  characters  recall  the 
manner  of  Duhamel  rather  than  that  of 
Proust  or  Jules  Romains.  Even  in  the 
panorama  of  a  half  century,  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  in  concision. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Madeleine  Deguy.  Les  condamnSs 
pric6d6  de  La  parole  est  aux  saints 
par  Gabriel  Marcel.  Paris.  Plon.  1946. 
175  pages. — In  an  essay  serving  as  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mme  Deguy’s  first  play,  the 
dramatist  Gabriel  Marcel  analyzes  the 
philosophy  of  sacrifice  that  fortifies  a 
martyr  at  the  supreme  moment.  He  be¬ 
lieves  this  play  to  have  been  inspired,  in 
part,  by  Mme  Deguy’s  personal  tragedy, 
her  husband's  execution  by  the  Nazis  in 
1942,  and  his  Christian  acceptance  of 
death  revealed  in  a  last  letter  to  her. 
Writing  in  1944,  M.  Marcel  piously  con¬ 
cludes  that  for  France  undermined  by 
nihilistic  thought,  intervention  by  the 
saints  offers  literally  the  only  hope. 

Les  condamnSs  is  a  miracle  play, 
whose  action  occurs  in  a  prison  of  14th 
century  Sienna,  reaching  a  climax  when 
the  future  saint,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  im¬ 
parts  Christian  resignation  to  Felice 
Tuldo,  condemned  for  a  remark  offen¬ 


sive  to  the  Duke.  Mme  Deguy  effectively 
depicts  the  stages  of  Felice’s  spiritual 
transformation:  resentment  at  his  in¬ 
credible  fate,  rejection  of  earthly  and 
spiritual  solace,  and  final  conversion  by 
Catherine.  Les  condamnSs  is  essentially 
a  religious  work,  and  will  be  enjoyed  by 
those  ready  to  countenance  intervention 
by  a  saint  to  persuade  a  healthy  youth 
to  meet  cruel  death  for  a  trivial  reason. 
— Robert  W.  Kretsch.  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

^  Roger  Ferdinand.  Les  J3  ou  la  Nou- 
velle  Ecole.  Paris.  Belle-Fontaine. 
1945.  145  pages. — This  four-act  comedy 
had  its  premiere  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens 
in  September  1943.  The  simple  theme  is 
classical:  A  young  teacher  who  is  much 
admired  by  her  five  students  is  able  to 
influence  these  young  men  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  life  and  to  appreciate 
its  seriousness.  The  characters  form  a 
motley  group  which  is  unusually  alive. 
The  dialogue,  replete  with  student  col¬ 
loquialisms,  is  agile  and  engaging.  The 
numerous  amusing  illustrations  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Hcmard  are  an  asset.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  book  has  been  rather  carelessly 
proof-read.  On  the  whole,  Les  /i  is  a 
play  which  has  charm  and  real  merit, 
and  a  school  edition  of  it  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  American  list 
of  French  texts. — Edna  Lue  Furness. 
Casper  Junior  College,  Wyoming. 

^  Boris  Gorbatov.  Les  IrrSductibles. 

Traduit  du  russe  par  A.  Roudnikov. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  251  pages. — ^The 
strength  and  steadfastness  of  the  Russian 
people,  together  with  their  shrewdness 
and  bitter  hatred  of  the  German  invader, 
are  portrayed  with  warmth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  in  this  novel  of  the  home  front 
during  the  German  advance  on  Stalin¬ 
grad  in  the  summer  of  1942.  Not  a  party 
leader  but  a  rugged  old  workman,  fierce¬ 
ly  devoted  to  his  land  and  people,  un¬ 
compromising  in  his  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
vader,  scornful  of  those  whose  will  to 
fight  on  is  less  inflexible  than  his  own. 
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incarnates  the  spiritual  strength  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Two  of  his  sons  and  his  young 
daughter  fight  with  the  obstinate  cour¬ 
age  of  their  father;  a  third  son  surrend¬ 
ers,  but  after  his  escape  from  a  German 
prison  camp  and  the  contemptuous  re¬ 
ception  accorded  him  by  his  father,  he 
rejoins  the  army  and  fights  with  the 
fury  of  his  implacable  hatred  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  inflicted  such  stupid 
cruelty  on  him  and  his  people. 

Not  all  the  Russians  are  represented 
as  heroes;  some  are  actual  traitors,  others 
are  weak  or  selfish  or  uncomprehending. 
The  theme  of  the  novel,  however,  is  the 
Russian  people’s  dogged  belief,  even 
during  the  most  agonizing  weeks  of  the 
siege  of  Stalingrad,  that  some  day — 
months  or  even  years  in  the  future  per¬ 
haps — they  will  drive  back  the  Germans 
and  rebuild  their  land.  That  day  comes 
sooner  than  they  had  dared  hope  and 
the  novel  ends  as  one  of  the  old  work¬ 
man’s  sons,  discharged  from  the  army 
after  crippling  wounds,  makes  his  way 
home  across  the  devastated  land  which 
the  people  are  already  rebuilding,  on  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  Germans.  Impa¬ 
tient  to  join  in  the  new  tasks  of  recon¬ 
struction,  he  hurries  along.  And  the 
book  ends  on  a  note  of  optimism  and 
faith:  “Farce  que  e’est  la  vie:  les  blessures 
se  ferment.  Oui,  elles  se  ferment.’’ — 
Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  L’appel  du  silence. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1946.  189  pages.  45  Belgian  fr. — ^This 
short  novel  takes  us  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Asia  and  studies  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  a  colony  of  Occidentals — espe¬ 
cially  of  the  women — to  Oriental  mysti¬ 
cism.  The  characters  are  sharply  con¬ 
trasted:  some  hear  the  call,  others  would 
try  the  power  of  sex  app)eal  on  saints, 
while  a  few  are  all  but  untouched.  Mar¬ 
velous  incidents  create  a  certain  atmos¬ 
phere;  this  and  the  moral  prestige  of  the 
almost  invisible  Anou  among  the  savage 
tribesmen  are  doubtless  intended  to  im¬ 


press  on  the  layman  the  profundity  of 
the  thought  of  the  sages:  the  title  of  the 
book  explains  the  lack  of  other  concrete 
evidence.  To  the  average  reader  the  most 
provocative  character  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  austere  governor  of  the  province 
although  to  the  author  he  is  secondary. 
The  publisher’s  blurb  (“ce  roman  est 
comme  un  trait  d’union  entre  deux 
mondes”)  leaves  me  unconvinced. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Leon  Lemonnier.  La  ceinture  iro- 
quoise.  Paris.  Self.  1945.  295  pages. 

90  fr. — L6on  Lemonnier  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  on  the  globe.  He  has  written 
biographies,  historical  works,  novels, 
plays,  literary  criticism,  and  his  zestful 
interest  in  every  sort  of  human  activity 
is  remarkable.  La  ceinture  iroquoise  has 
the  form  of  a  story  of  adventure  (it  fol¬ 
lows  the  peregrinations  of  an  ancient 
Iroquois  wampum  belt  about  America 
and  even  to  Europe),  and  a  thrilling 
story  of  adventure  it  is.  But  most  notably 
and  pleasantly  it  is  a  series  of  what  they 
call  in  Spanish  cuadros  de  costumbres. 
Seen  through  the  wide-open  eyes  of  a 
French  visitor  to  New  York  State  and 
Canada  who  is  more  or  less  a  fifth  wheel 
in  the  action  but  who,  like  Lemonnier 
himself,  is  a  French  instituteur  with  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  observation  and  a 
mighty  thirst  for  information,  we  are 
treated  to  many  sharply  outlined  pic¬ 
tures  of  New  York  City,  the  Iroquois 
of  western  New  York  and  Canada,  and 
of  Ottawa,  Montreal  and  the  country 
about  Quebec,  revelatory  everywhere  of 
the  author’s  conspicuous  “cye-minded- 
ness.”  Otherwise,  the  book  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  significant. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Christian  Mcgret.  U Absent.  Paris. 
Plon.  1946.  246  pages.  80  fr. — 

U Absent  is  more  than  the  story  of  an 
escapee  from  an  East  Prussia  stalag  and 
of  his  visit  with  the  mother  and  the  wife 
of  his  prison  friend,  Michel,  caught  and, 
as  we  learn  at  the  end  of  the  story,  killed 
while  trying  to  cross  the  Swiss  frontier. 
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It  is  the  story  of  three  worlds:  the  stalag, 
Vichy  and  the  spirit  of  Republican 
France.  The  prisoner,  a  doctor,  finds 
Michel’s  wife,  Muriel,  surrounded  by 
suitors  in  the  manner  of  Ulysses’  Pe¬ 
nelope.  He  discovers,  moreover,  that 
Muriel’s  penchants  towards  mysticism 
and  occultism  stem  from  unrequited  pas¬ 
sions  equally  unknown  to  her  and  to 
idealistic,  picturc<ollccting  Michel  who 
had  fashioned  an  image  of  her  conform¬ 
ing  to  artistic,  rather  than  to  flesh  and 
blood  reality.  The  loyalty  of  the  doctor 
to  his  comrade  of  the  stalag  triumphs 
over  his  reciprocated  love  for  Muriel, 
but  his  purposeful  discipline  and  will¬ 
power  incite  Muriel  later  to  revolt  against 
her  futile  environment  and  to  participate 
in  the  underground  movement.  Al¬ 
though  lacking  stylistic  polish,  this  story 
moves  forcefully  and  with  well  inte¬ 
grated  motivation. — Boyd  G.  Carter. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

RaTssa  Maritain.  Lettre  de  nuit. — 

La  Vie  donnSe.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
88  pages. — Both  collections  arc  short 
subjective  poems  reminiscent  of  the 
Symbolist  school,  largely  of  religious  in¬ 
spiration,  mystical  and  unmistakably 
feminine.  The  poems  of  Lettre  de  nuit 
arc  the  more  secular  though  the  desire 
and  search  for  God  color  the  inner  long¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  of  the  author.  They 
arc  fresh,  musical  and  have  a  diaphanous 
atmosphere,  rich  and  original  metaphors 
and  similes,  suggestive  descriptions  of 
natural  phenomena  personified:  “silence, 
the  accomplice’’;  “un  air  pensif  fiottait 
dans  la  lumi^rc”;  “Comme  unc  pluic 
nous  attcignent  Ics  flcches/  Des  ques¬ 
tions  infinics  que  pose  Ic  silence.’’ — 
/.  A/.  A. 

*  Georges  Chevassus,  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann,  Pierre  Boudet.  Dictionnaire 
pratique.  Anglais- Am6ricain~Fran^ais. 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  424  pages.  100  fr. — 
This  alert  litdc  dictionary  is,  according 
to  the  publisher,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
Dictionnaire  de  Guerre  published  in 
North  Africa  in  1942.  It  is  no  longer 


merely  a  “Dictionnaire  de  Guerre,”  but 
an  ultra-practical  manual  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  men  of  affairs,  travelers 
and  technicians.  It  will  go  easily  into  a 
coat  pocket,  and  it  is  so  well  organized 
that  its  very  considerable  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  is  readily  available,  which  is 
not  true  of  all  ostensibly  “practical”  dic¬ 
tionaries.  It  has  a  short  summary  of  the 
grammar  of  each  language,  lists  of 
proper  names,  6f  irregular  verbs,  of 
weights  and’ measures,  of  general  idioms, 
of  the  most  useful  terms  in  connection 
with  motor  vehicles  and  with  trade  and 
commerce.  All  of  these  lists  are  fairly 
adequate.  The  proof  reader  nodded  now 
and  then,  and  some  of  the  English  is 
quaint.  But  it  is  a  good  book. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Francis  Gusset.  English-French  and 
French-English  Technical  Diction¬ 
ary.  Brooklyn.  Chemical  Publishing 
Company.  1946.  590  double-column 
pages.  $5. — The  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  published  last  year  by  Berger- 
Levrault  in  Paris.  It  is  a  care^lly  made 
and  well  organized  work.  Perhaps  the 
name  is  a  litde  misleading.  It  is  mainly 
a  technological  dictionary.  Its  sub-title 
informs  us  that  its  fields  are  “Metallurgy, 
Mining,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Sciences,”  but  it  has  little  or 
nothing  for  the  biological  sciences,  and 
as  the  preface  to  this  first  American  edi¬ 
tion  specifies,  it  is  mainly  for  the  use 
of  “engineers,  industrial  workers  and 
chemists.”  Within  these  fields  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  compiler  is  a  Nancy  min¬ 
ing  engineer.  He  has  worked  very  hard, 
has  covered  his  ground  judiciously,  and 
has  made  very  few  mistakes.  A  few  slight 
errors  were  noted.  A  dictionary  which 
defines  the  phrase  “ultra-violet”  should 
do  the  same  for  “infra-red.”  Polariti  is 
absent-mindedly  translated  “Polaritat” 
(perhaps  the  author  had  a  German  dic¬ 
tionary  on  the  stocks  at  the  same  time). 
English  words  arc  not  always  correctly 
broken  at  the  end  of  a  line.  But  very  few 
such  books  have  been  as  free  from  slips 
in  early  editions  as  this  one. — H.  K.  L. 
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^  Jules  Leroy.  Introduction  a  Vetude 
des  ancient  codes  orientaux.  Paris. 
Maisonneuve.  1944.  135  pages. — This 
little  book  shows  first  the  matters  with 
which  the  known  legal  codes  of  Sumeri¬ 
ans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hittites, 
and  Hebrews  have  dealt,  second,  the 
available  translations  of  these  codes  into 
modern  tongues,  and  third,  provides  a 
working  bibliography  of  scholarly  com¬ 
mentary  upon  them.  It  aims  to  supply 
a  need  in  French  for  a  survey  of  what 
the  texts  contain  and  of  what  has  been 
written  about  them.  As  such  it  is  valu¬ 
able. 

A  beginner  in  the  subject  could  wish 
the  plan  had  been  more  ambitious,  that 
it  had  included  the  texts  themselves  as 
well  as  the  fine  analytical  indexes  to  the 
matters  of  which  they  treat.  From  the 
work  as  it  stands,  one  gets  a  concept  of 
the  range  of  subjects  which  the  codes 
cover,  but  he  fails  to  gain  any  under¬ 
standing  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
different  Orientals  toward  these  legal  is¬ 
sues.  However,  this  is  quarreling  with 
the  book  for  failing  to  be  what  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be.  “.  .  .  ces  pages  .  .  . 
n’ont  d’autre  but  que  d’introduire  ceux 
qui  s’interessent  k  I’histoire  du  droit 
dans  une  littcrature  peu  ou  mal  connue,” 
the  author  explains  disarmingly. 

One  criticism  is  that  the  traditional 
subjective  assumptions  about  Hebrew 
law  as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
occasionally  warped  a  little  an  otherwise 
excellendy  objective  comparative  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  the  job  is  a  good 
one. — Edward  Murray  Clar\.  Centenary 
College. 

*  Edmond  Menzel.  A  la  recherche 
d’un  sage.  Bruxelles.  Ferd.  Wellers- 
Pay.  1945. 314  pages. — This  is  not  a  book 
to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  The  author 
has  wished  to  add  to  the  large  library 
dealing  with  the  ideal  gentleman — here 
twentieth  century  style — and  proceeds 
almost  uniquely  by  reflexions.  Wisdom 
and  incisive  expression  there  is,  but  the 
variety  won  by  La  Bruyere  through  the 


mingling  of  “caractere”  and  maxims  is 
lacking.  I  can  recall  but  one  portrait  in 
the  volume,  and  the  bits  of  dialogue 
usually  camouflage  more  maxims.  In  the 
past  the  nearest  approach  to  the  “Sage” 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Stoics;  the 
author,  while  drawing  constantly  on 
their  philosophy,  finds  them  too  proud, 
self-centered  and  aloof:  he  would  seek 
what  he  calls  “coeur”  and  “volontc”  to 
further  the  well-being  of  the  mass  of 
humanity.  His  ideal  is  an  aposde  to  the 
Gentiles:  for  new  wine,  new  bottles.  “Cc 
que  les  jeunes  gens  pardonnent  le  moins 
aux  personnes  d’age  ce  n’est  pas  d’avoir 
le  coeur,  le  corps  et  Tame  fripcs.  C’est 
de  vouloir  les  faire  vivre,  eux  aussi, 
comme  s’ils  avaient  d^jii  le  coeur,  le  corps  j 
et  Tame  fripes.”  Not  all  readers  will  ac-  I 
cept  that  as  a  fair  analysis  of  the  Stoic  j 
philosophy. — Ben].  M  .  Wood  bridge.  ' 

Reed  College.  j 

*  Les  oeuvres  nouvelles.  VI.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945. 303  pages. 
$1.50. — This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
attractive  volumes  of  a  very  interesting 
series.  Its  half-dozen  or  so  contributions 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  genres.  Alfonso 
Garcia  Robles  records  concisely  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly,  and  his  warm 
enthusiasm  for  the  fine  old  institution 
is  infectious.  Darius  Milhaud  contributes 
a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  work  and  j 
personality  of  the  French  composer  Eric  i 
Satie.  In  a  short  essay  Hugo  Peris  limns 
a  clear-cut  portrait  of  the  tyrant  accord- 
ing  to  Plato,  a  piece  of  work  which  is 
striking  in  its  implications  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  sociologist  Roger  Picard  de¬ 
scribes  the  development,  decay  and  ren¬ 
aissance  of  the  city,  pointing  out  the 
reasons  for  its  birth,  growth  and  death  ) 
as  a  social  and  economic  unit.  The  last 
part  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  modern 
city  planning  and  pays  high  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  United  States  in  this 
field.  Marlise  Philipp  draws  lively  por¬ 
traits  of  two  French  pioneers  in  North 
America,  Pere  Jacques  Marquette  and 
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Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle.  The  three 
vigorous  short  stories  of  Georges  Weber- 
Schirmer  and  Charles  Penco  blow 
through  the  scholarly  collection  like  a 
bracing  salty  breeze. — Adelheid  Lade- 
wig.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York. 

K  Jeanne  Taillieu.  La  vie  profonde  de 
Venjance.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu- 
blicitc.  1944.  269  pages. — A  synthesis  of 
observations  on  young  children  collected 
and  classified  by  a  mother  and  teacher. 
Jeanne  Taillieu  is  the  wife  of  Constant 
Burniaux,  whose  pupils  have  provided 
him  matter  for  several  novels.  Comment 
and  scenes  are  drawn  from  French  and 
Belgian  writers,  with  occasional  remarks, 
by  way  of  confirmation,  from  profes¬ 
sional  paedologists.  The  layman  comes 
away  convinced  that  the  latter  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  former,  but  this 


is  due  in  part  to  artistic  expression.  Mmc 
Taillieu  is  on  her  guard  against  sacrifice 
of  accurate  observation  to  purely  literary 
effects.  She  examines  chiefly  recent  writ¬ 
ers  as  interest  in  children’s  psychology 
has  received  a  great  impetus  in  our  time, 
but  Balzac  is  frequendy  quoted  while 
J.-J.  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand  appear 
occasionally.  She  states  her  purpose 
thus:  “J’ai  voulu  d^montrer  simplement, 
par  quelques  exemples  precis,  qu’une 
lecture  attentive  des  romanciers  permet 
d’apprendre  bien  des  choses  sur  la  psy- 
chologie  g^ncrale  et  sur  celle  des  enfants 
en  particulier;  qu’elle  permet  surtout  de 
dccouvrir  des  illustrations  vivantes  et 
concretes  pour  la  plupart  des  phenom^- 
nes  d6crits  dans  les  trait^s  de  psycholo- 
gie.”  Teachers  and  parents  everywhere 
will  find  matter  for  thought  and  enlight¬ 
enment  in  these  sympathetic  pages. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 


The  Swiss  film  Marie  Louise,  whose 
theme  is  the  sad  plight  of  children  in 
the  European  countries  laid  waste  by 
the  war,  is  only  one  of  several  Swiss 
films  which  have  been  well  received  in 
other  countries.  The  movie  industry  in 
Switzerland  is  thriving. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Languages  for  September  15, 
1946,  carries  a  useful  checklist  of  Gram¬ 
mars,  Dictionaries  and  Readers  now 
available  for  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Croa¬ 
tian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Czech,  Estonian, 
Finnish,  Modern  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Slovak, 
Slovene,  and  Ukrainian. 

“In  Colombia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  reading.  The  many  bookstores 
in  every  city  are  one  result  of  this. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Bogotd  had 
only  three  or  four.  Now,  in  addition  to 
the  countless  confectionery  and  tobacco 
shops  which  sell  books,  there  are  forty 


large  bookshops.” — German  Arciniegas, 
in  The  Inter- American. 

“When  he  learned  that  M.  Georges 
Lecomte  had  been  elected  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  to  re¬ 
place  Duhamel,  M.  Francois  Mauriac 
remarked  quiedy:  ‘Les  Georges  se  sol¬ 
vent  et  ne  se  ressemblent  pas.’  ” — ^From 
France- A  mirique. 

In  le  bayou  (University  of  Houston, 
Texas,  Cahier  29),  a  long,  meaty  article 
by  Pierre  Lecomte  du  Nouy,  entided  La 
France  inspiratrice:  Quelques  grands  in- 
venteurs. 

Paul  Valery’s  Mon  Faust,  an  incom¬ 
plete  philosophical  dialogue,  has  been 
published  by  Gallimard  in  Paris. 

Victoria  Ckampo,  the  distinguished 
Argentine  Maecenas  in  petticoats  who 
edits  Sur  and  does  so  many  other  fine 
things  for  world  culture,  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  England  and  France  as  guest  of  the 
governments  of  those  countries. 
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*  Emilio  A.  Coni.  El  Gaucho.  ( Argen¬ 
tina,  Brasil,  Uruguay ).  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1945.  369  pages.  $6. 
m-n. — Yet  another  book  on  the  popular 
subject  of  the  gaucho  may  seem  a  work 
of  supererogation,  but  this  learned  and 
penetrating  study  by  a  well-known  his¬ 
torian  partakes  of  the  attitude  of  Don 
Quixote  towards  the  romances  of  chiv¬ 
alry:  Senor  Coni  smiles  the  pampa’s 
gaucho  away.  The  name  “gaucho”  has 
been  in  use  since  the  year  1790,  but  the 
nomad  gaucho  has  often  been  confused 
with  the  stationary  peasant  and,  more¬ 
over,  far  from  being  the  indigenous 
backbone  of  the  nation,  he  has  been 
largely  cosmopolitan  both  in  race  and 
character  as  well  as  in  imaginary  ap¬ 
peal.  The  pages  on  the  infiltration  of  the 
ubiquitous  Englishman,  of  Basques, 
Germans  and  other  nationalities  are  of 
especial  interest.  The  legend  of  the 
gaucho  is  shown  to  be  mainly  a  literary 
convention  and  his  genuine  literature  to 
be  non-existent.  The  real  literary  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  is  not  represented  by 
Martin  Fierro  but  derives  from  Spanish 
and  medieval  sources.  The  peasant  of 
the  North  still  reads  the  Bible,  sings  ro¬ 
mances  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peerage 
and  delights  in  tales  of  Blancafior, 
Roland  and  Richard  of  Normandy.  The 
author  laments  that  it  is  far  from  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  to  explode  a  legend,  but  his 
book  makes  very  attractive  reading, 
owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation  and  his  personal  acquain¬ 
tance,  through  much  rough  travel,  with 
the  natives  of  the  Argentine,  Uruguay 
and  Brazil.  And  far  from  being  un¬ 
sympathetic  towards  the  gaucho,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  spirited  picture  of  him  on  the 
book’s  cover,  it  seeks  to  free  him  from 
an  unwelcome  accretion  of  artificial  em¬ 
broidery. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  Canada. 


*  Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Maximi- 
liano  y  Carlota.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 

Cultura  ^ondmica.  1944.  748  pages. — 
It  is  strange  that  this  authoritative  and 
definitive  volume  which  first  appeared 
in  Germany  in  1924,  since  translated  into 
French  and  English,  is  not  until  now,  a 
score  of  years  later,  at  last  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  most  interested 
nation.  The  translation  is  done  by  Vi¬ 
cente  Caridad.  The  edition  is  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  and  has  sacrificed  the  luxury  of 
portraits  and  facsimiles  found  in  other 
editions,  but  retained  the  lengthy  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  five-year  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon  and  Maximilian,  and 
between  Eugenie  and  Carlota.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  is  not  translated.  All  its  bit¬ 
terness,  envy,  hope,  and  terror,  is  left 
intact  in  its  case  of  courteous  French. 
One  hesitates  to  call  this  book  a  popular 
biography,  a  term  which  has  become  al¬ 
most  one  of  opprobrium.  But  writers  of 
popular  biography  would  do  well  to 
study  Corti,  who  through  mere  honest, 
careful,  and  understanding  labor  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  fascinating  bi¬ 
ographies  ever  written. — Consuelo  How- 
att.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  C.  A.  Echinove  Trujillo.  Leona  Vi- 
cario,  la  mujer  fuerte  de  la  indepen- 

dencia.  Mexico.  Xdchitl.  1945. 190  pages. 
— The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from 
the  tombstone  which  was  placed  on  the 
grave  of  Leona  Vicario  in  1900,  when 
her  remains,  together  with  those  of  her 
illustrious  husband  Andr6s  Quintana 
Roo,  were  reinterred  in  the  Rotonda  de 
los  Hombres  Ilustres  of  the  Pantedn  de 
Dolores  (they  were  some  ten  years  later 
placed  in  the  Columna  de  la  Indepen- 
dcncia).  The  wording  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading.  The  reader  is  led  to  expect  a 
domineering  woman  who  would  be  most 
trying  when  she  got  involved  in  politics. 
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However,  when  we  follow  Leona  Vi- 
cario  through  her  incredible  series  of  ad¬ 
ventures — her  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  her  Bight  from 
justice,  her  return  to  Mexico  and  impris¬ 
onment,  her  dramatic  escape  to  Oaxaca, 
her  wanderings  through  the  countryside 
with  her  husband,  and  finally  her  rdle 
as  an  established  and  fearless  leader  of 
liberal  society  in  Mexico  City — we  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  she  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  From  the  title  of 
the  book,  likewise,  the  reader  might  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  would  have  to  endure  an¬ 
other  uncritical  and  lyrical  biography  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  American 
wars  of  independence.  Here  again,  the 
author  shows  his  quality:  even  though 
his  sympathies  lie  clearly  with  his  hero¬ 
ine  and  her  cause,  he  depicts  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  greatness  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  both  factions.  This  book  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  that  excellent  series 
of  Vidas  mexicanas,  of  which  it  is  num¬ 
ber  21. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Luis  Franco.  El  General  Paz  y  los 
dos  caudillajes.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  Third  Edition,  1946.  157  pages. 
$4.50  m-n. — Latin  America  seems  to  call 
forth  in  the  ordinary  observer  an  emo¬ 
tional  response,  and  the  usual  approach 
could  be  described  as  “romantic.”  Its 
confused  and  occasionally  non-signiB- 
cant  development  often  engenders  a 
Homeric  attitude:  two  excellent  recent 
books  have  been  published,  for  public- 
relations  purposes,  under  the  titles  The 
Epic  of  Latin  America  and  The  Epic  of 
Latin  American  Literature.  The  Edito¬ 
rial  Rosario  has  just  reissued  a  book 
which  is  supposed  “to  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  [Argentine]  national 
epic.”  The  book,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
has  had  considerable  success;  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  first  in  1934,  then  in  1937.  The 
author  is  a  native  of  the  Andean  state 
of  Catamarca;  after  a  period  as  a  lawyer 
in  Buenos  Aires,  he  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  sod,  and  has  devoted  himself  pri¬ 


marily  to  poetry-writing.  This  biography 
of  General  Paz,  rather  than  a  historied 
treatise,  is  a  prose  poem.  It  is  frankly 
difficult  for  one  who  is  not  an  Argentine 
to  feel  the  patriotic  emotion;  moreover, 
most  foreign  readers  do  not  have  the 
history  of  the  period  sufficiently  at  their 
finger-tips  to  catch  all  the  allusions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  this  critic  happens  to  think  that 
civilizations  are  the  products  of  cities, 
and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  generate  what 
Ricardo  Rojas  and  Waldo  Frank  would 
call  the  telluric  emotion  characteristic  of 
Luis  Franco,  with  its  concomitant  dis¬ 
like  of  the  great  city,  Buenos  Aires. — 
Ronald  Hilton,  Stanford  University. 

*  Joaquin  V.  Gonzdez.  El  juicio  del 
sigh,  o  Cien  ahos  de  historia  argen- 
tina.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
188  pages. — A.  reprint  of  a  book  with 
which  Gonzilez  in  1910  saluted  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  century  of  Argentine  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  is  an  important  book  by 
an  important  man.  In  small  compass,  it 
shows  us  how  an  intelligent  and  cul¬ 
tured  Argentine  thinks  and  feels  about 
his  country’s  history;  these  emotions  arc 
the  very  core  of  international  relations. 

This  book,  not  mentioned  by  Craw¬ 
ford  in  his  excellent  Century  of  Latin 
American  Thought,  is  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  liberalism  and  nationalism.  At 
times  the  reviewer  was  tempted  to  class 
Gonzdlcz  as  a  doctrinaire,  anti-Spanish 
liberal.  Crawford’s  statement  that  “he 
rejects  absolutely  the  ‘Black  Legend’  ” 
is  not  borne  out  by  this  book.  The  co¬ 
lonial  regime  is  condemned  unqualified¬ 
ly.  Philip  II  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  heirs 
were  degenerate  fools,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Charles  III,  who  represented  a 
brief  and  unsuccessful  period  of  enlight¬ 
enment.  The  liberal  tradition  comes  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  historical  landmarks 
arc  the  English  revolution  of  1688  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  is  praise  for  the  liberal  giants 
of  Argentina,  such  as  Mitre,  Sarmiento 
and  Avcllancda.  The  author  shows  no 
sympathy  with  the  recent  rehabilitation 
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of  Rosas;  his  use  of  the  word  “Ameri¬ 
can”  to  hide  a  reactionary,  isolationist 
policy  is  roundly  condemned.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  today  are  mentioned  in  most 
friendly  terms;  Crawford  tells  us  that 
Gonzalez  was  a  good  friend  of  Leo  S. 
Rowe  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

The  exacerbated  nationalism  which 
characterizes  the  Argentina  of  today  is 
also  evident  in  this  book.  All  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
wronged  Argentina,  taking  advantage  of 
her  stupid  internal  divisions.  Brazil  is 
blamed  for  the  loss  of  Uruguay,  and 
Bolivia  holds  the  Argentine  territory  of 
Tarija.  Bolivar  appears  as  an  ambitious 
intriguer  who  wished  to  turn  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America,  including  Argen¬ 
tina,  into  his  personal  fief;  despite  the 
efforts  of  Argentine  factions,  he  was  for¬ 
tunately  frustrated.  In  brief,  the  mani¬ 
fest  destiny  of  Argentina  has  been 
thwarted  by  foreign  scheming  and  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions. 

Nearly  all  mention  of  Argentina  in 
the  United  States  press  of  recent  years 
has  been  denunciation  of  her  as  a  fascist 
menace.  This  book  may  incline  us  to  a 
degree  of  charity.  It  reveals,  although  it 
dates  from  the  heyday  of  liberalism,  the 
dichotomy  which  affects  the  Argentine 
soul.  The  great  southern  republic  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  split  personality.  The  press, 
which  seems  to  aim  everything  at  the 
comic-strip  readers,  presents  the  struggle 
as  a  fight  between  valiant  heroes  and 
powerful  villains.  In  reality,  the  struggle 
is  taking  place  within  the  soul  of  every 
Argentine. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

*  General  Francisco  L.  Urquizo.  Mo¬ 
relos.  Genio  militar  de  la  Indepen- 
dencia.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1945. 191  pages. 
— Although  not  a  general  biography  of 
Morelos  this  is  a  good  study  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  organizational  genius  of  the 
man  who  rose  from  teamster  to  priest  to 
general,  who  outwitted  and  outmaneu- 
vered  the  most  experienced  generals  the 


Spaniards  could  send  against  him,  who 
won  twenty-five  of  thirty-six  major  en¬ 
gagements  including  the  battles  of  Aca¬ 
pulco,  Orizaba  and  Oaxaca.  General 
Urquizo’s  account  of  Morelos’  defense  of 
Cuautla  stands,  in  dramatic  interest,  as 
the  high  point  of  his  story  of  the  ex¬ 
teamster  whose  name  has  been  given  to 
a  state,  Morelos,  and  to  a  city,  Morelia, 
formerly  Valladolid,  his  place  of  birth. 
The  author  has  also  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  Morelos’  abilities  as  a  states¬ 
man.  Captured  probably  through  the 
treachery  of  his  secretary,  Juan  N.  Ro- 
sainz,  November  5,  1815,  Morelos  was 
tortured  by  the  Inquisition  (its  last  vic¬ 
tim)  and  ignominously  shot,  December 
22, 1815. 

This  study,  well  written  and  full  of 
human  interest,  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  growing  series  Vidas  mexicanas. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Jorge  Ricardo  Vejarano.  La  vida 
jabulosa  de  Miranda.  Bogota.  Sur- 
amcrica.  1945.  123  pages. — Miranda’s 
career  was  most  remarkable.  By  sheer 
personality  and  charm  he  succeeded  in 
winning  the  favor  of  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world,  and  lived  usually  on  the 
bounty  of  rich  friends.  He  moved  across 
Europe  like  a  meteor.  At  one  time  the 
favorite  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  he  made 
himself  equally  agreeable  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States.  He  was,  of  course,  hated  in  Spain 
for  his  efforts  to  enlist  aid  for  his  native 
Venezuela  in  her  budding  struggle  for 
independence.  Fighting  in  the  cause  of 
North  American  liberty  and  later  in  the 
French  Revolution,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general.  But  his  fall  was  rapid. 
Through  indiscretions  and  the  bad  faith 
of  trusted  friends  he  lost  his  influence 
in  Europe.  In  1807  he  organized  a  fleet 
in  New  York  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in 
Venezuela.  The  attempt  was  doomed  to 
failure.  When  Bolivar  called  on  him  to 
lead  a  new  revolt,  he  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  only  to  fail  again.  Bolivar  handed 
him  over  to  the  Spanish  government. 
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which  imprisoned  him  in  Cidiz,  where 
he  died  in  1816.  Such  was  the  brilliant 
life  and  tragic  end  of  the  first  great  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Latin-American  liberty. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

U  Conrado  Zuckermann  Duarte.  De 
uniforme  bianco.  Lo  que  ve,  siente 
y  piensa  un  cirujano.  Buenos  Aires. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1945. 
237  pages. — Dr.  Zuckermann  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  and 
teachers  of  surgery  in  a  country  whose 
medical  achievements  rank  high.  This 
book  is  rich  with  his  natural  kindness, 
his  shrewdness  and  experience.  It  will 
sometimes  strike  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader 
as  unnecessarily  sentimental,  but  there 
is  never  any  question  of  the  author’s 
honesty  and  high-mindedness.  It  is  not 
a  treatise  but  a  collection  of  scraps,  flung 
together  into  fifty  Capttulos,  with  no 
attempt  at  logical  arrangement:  El  ciru¬ 
jano  y  la  muerte.  La  moda  en  terapSu- 
tica,  Honorarios  medico-quirurgicos,  Al 
horde  del  delito,  Juramentos  de  medicos 
y  de  enfermos — a  few  of  them  starding; 
many  of  them,  like  the  chapters  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  average  physician’s  ethics, 
disinterestedness  and  devotion,  relevant 
and  just;  all  of  them  both  generous  and 
sane.  The  pages  from  the  Doctor’s  own 
experience  are  naturally  the  vividest  and 
most  readable  parts  of  the  book,  amus¬ 
ing  at  times,  more  often  painful  and  piti¬ 
ful,  now  and  then  highly  dramatic. 
There  are  secdons,  like  the  chapters  on 
cancer,  on  anaesthesia,  on  the  problem 
of  the  appendix,  which  will  certainly  in¬ 
terest  all  physicians.  But  the  book  is  a 
layman’s  book,  every  page  of  it,  and  a 
good  one. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Pedro  Ceruti  Crosa.  Critica  de  Vaz 
Ferreira.  Montevideo.  Pueblos  Li- 
bres.  1946.  190  pages. — ^Dr.  Carlos  Vaz 
Ferreira  is  in  reality  the  only  philosopher 
Uruguay  has  produced  and  one  of  the 
few  given  to  the  world  by  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  His  bulky  work,  on  which  he  has 
been  busy  for  many  years,  deals  with 


the  transcendent  problems  of  humanity, 
mainly  those  of  a  moral,  social  and  peda¬ 
gogical  nature;  he  is  interested  also  in 
certain  literary  questions  and  in  the  ethi¬ 
cal  responsibilides  of  the  educated  citi¬ 
zen.  In  this  book  a  lawyer  and  teacher, 
who  writes  clearly  and  bravely,  analyzes 
the  social  and  economic  ideas  of  his 
thoughtful  compatriot,  especially  those 
presented  in  his  Sobre  la  propiedad  de 
la  tierra,  Sobre  los  problemas  sociales  and 
La  actual  crisis  del  mundo.  Cerud  is  a 
Marxist,  and  since  Vaz  Ferreira’s  posi- 
don  is  diderent,  it  can  be  andcipated 
that  the  book  is  a  polemic  document.  It 
is  absorbingly  interesting,  proving  as  it 
does  the  cridc’s  profound  knowledge  of 
the  political  and  social  ideas  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  whose  conclusions,  according 
to  Ceruti  Crosa,  reveal  “an  alarming  ig¬ 
norance  of  political  economy.” — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Rafael  Miralles.  ^Hacia  ddnde  va 
Rusia?  Mexico.  Miralles.  1946.  246 
pages. — Sr.  Miralles  was  appointed  press 
attach^  to  the  Cuban  Legation  in  Mos¬ 
cow  at  a  time  hardly  propitious  for  a 
journalist  ambitious  to  write  a  book 
about  Russia.  Even  the  Soviet  utopia’s 
economy  was  rather  badly  upset  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  European  war, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  life,  even  for  a  diplomat,  in  the 
Moscow  of  1945  should  have  prompted 
the  author  to  write  a  bitter  commentary 
on  what  he  saw.  Unquesdonably  the 
reveladons  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
NKVD,  the  unspeakably  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  the  wartime  laxity  of 
morals,  and  other  disagreeable  aspects 
of  war  on  the  Russian  home  front  repre¬ 
sent  a  more  or  less  true  picture.  But  Sr. 
Miralles  could  have  made  a  far  more 
valuable  contribution  to  our  store  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Soviets  if  he  had 
attempted  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of 
the  unhappiness  of  the  Russia  he  saw 
was  due  to  wardme  conditions  and  how 
much  to  the  basic  delinquencies  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  However,  there  is  no 
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prospect  of  the  author’s  ever  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  ob¬ 
serve  Russia  under  peacetime  conditions. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson,  Western 
Michigan  College  Library. 

*  Eugenio  Valmana  Alberti.  Manna 
Mercante  Cubana.  La  Habana.  Jesus 

Montero.  1945.  159  pages.  $2. — ^The  au¬ 
thor  is  much  concerned  about  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  his  country  in  the  matter  of 
a  merchant  marine.  Pointing  out  that  it 
is  dependence  on  foreign  shipping,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  Unit^  States,  that  has 
kept  Cuba  in  the  r&le  of  an  economic 
satellite  and  her  people  in  poverty,  he 
exhorts  Cubans  to  break  this  bondage, 
assume  their  place  in  the  sun  and  ad¬ 
vance  to  real  economic  importance.  He 
does  not  minimize  the  obstacles:  pres¬ 
sure  of  great  North  American  interests 
on  the  Cuban  government  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  refusal  of  banks  to  make 
loans,  ruinous  rate-cutting  by  foreign 
competitors  to  destroy  any  Cuban  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  which  might  be  built.  He 
cites  Norway  as  a  poorer  land,  with 
fewer  inhabitants  than  Cuba,  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  maritime  power.  He  suggests  that 
by  means  of  judicious  treaties,  a  wise 
arrangement  of  the  tariff,  state  subsidies 
to  ship  owners  and  a  plan  for  slow  but 
continuous  construction  of  ships,  the  de¬ 
sired  goal  can  be  reached.  As  an  appen¬ 
dix,  he  prints  the  existing  Cuban  ship¬ 
ping  regulations. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Diodoro  Cobo.  Historia  del  pensa- 
miento  filosdfico.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1946.  391  pages. — A  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy  from  Buddha  to  Ortega,  with  two 
introductory  chapters  which  undertake 
to  define  the  notions  of  philosophy  and 
history.  Cobo  conceives  of  philosophy  as 
a  general  synthesis  of  the  findings  of  the 
individual  sciences,  a  conception  which 
has  lost  ground  in  recent  years,  presum¬ 
ably  because  the  impressive  growth  of 
modern  science  makes  a  general  philo¬ 
sophical  synthesis  impossible. 


After  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of 
Oriental  philosophy,  the  author  concen¬ 
trates  on  Occidental  thought.  Of  his  five 
chapters,  the  earlier  ones  seem  to  be  the 
richest  in  material,  although  this  materi¬ 
al  has  not  always  been  selected  so  as  to 
show  the  main  historical  trends  of 
thought.  Not  all  the  great  systems  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  last  two  chapters  have 
received  the  treatment  which  their  im¬ 
portance  merits.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  systems  of  Kant,  Comte  and  James. 
Not  all  of  Senor  Cobo’s  conclusions  seem 
entirely  justified.  For  example,  he  iden¬ 
tifies  Cartesian  doubt  with  the  general 
tenets  of  Rationalism,  presents  Hume’s 
conception  of  scientific  law  as  a  blunt 
denial  of  science,  and  explains  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  pessimism  as  the  consequence  of 
its  creator’s  irregular  life. — Manuel  01- 
guin.  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

^  Jose  Gaos.  2  exlusivas  del  hombre: 

la  mono  y  el  tiempo.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  ^onomica.  1945.  188  pages. 
— The  hand  (in  a  metaphorical  sense) 
and  time  as  endowing  man  with  unique 
advantages.  The  author  interprets  the 
caress  as  characterized  by  repetition,  de¬ 
lay,  depth,  animation,  and  spiritual  inti¬ 
macy.  He  discusses  man’s  time  as  multi¬ 
ple  and  divisible  in  terms  of  types  of 
existence:  with  beginning  and  end,  with 
beginning  and  without  end,  with  or 
without  beginning  or  end.  He  views 
temporal  relationships  as  concrete  and 
abstract,  chronological  and  chrono- 
metric,  aggregational  and  oriented  his¬ 
torically,  etc.  He  perhaps  oversimplifies 
the  early  part  of  his  argument,  but  his 
treatment  is  forceful,  logical,  and  uni¬ 
fied. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{^.  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

*  Eugenio  Imaz.  Topia  y  Utopia. 

Mexico.  Tezonde.  1946.  204  pages. 
— A  book  of  philosophical  essays  by  an 
intellectual  refugee  from  Franco’s  dicta¬ 
torship.  It  is  the  author’s  firm  conviction 
that  in  the  agitated  world  in  which  the 
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Spanish  intellectual  lives,  he  can  no 
longer  retire  to  his  ivory  tower.  The  time 
has  come,  he  thinks,  when  the  intellec¬ 
tual  must  take  a  stand  either  with  or 
against  the  creative  forces  of  reason.  The 
world  of  the  Spanish  intellectual  has  not 
perished  because  of  the  loss  of  the  war 
against  Franco.  On  the  contrary,  his  real 
world  has  begun  with  this  momentary 
defeat.  In  order  to  hold  their  legitimate 
conquests  against  Fascism,  Eugenio 
Imaz  urges  his  fellow  intellectuals  to 
check  their  subjective  dreams  and  values 
with  an  objective  vision  of  the  devastated 
world  in  which  we  live.  These  essays  are 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  such  a  vision. 
Eugenio  Imaz  is  right;  the  Spanish  in¬ 
tellectual  needs  a  philosophy  to  find  his 
way  out  of  his  confusion.  But  it  seems 
to  this  reviewer  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
guide  to  reason  and  a  propeller  of  action, 
any  philosophy  proposed  to  the  Spanish 
intellectual  should  begin  by  being  itself 
clear,  concise,  logically  sound  and  emo¬ 
tionally  persuasive.  However,  Topia  y 
Utopia  is  weak  in  these  respects  in  spite 
of  its  magnificent  message.  Its  author  is 
undoubtedly  an  unusually  agile  and  in¬ 
cisive  thinker,  but  he  is  too  fond  of  rhe¬ 
torical  pleasantries  and  cryptic  erudition 
to  enlighten  or  persuade  anybody  whose 
experiences  of  Fascism’s  brutal  persecu¬ 
tion  have  given  him  a  definite  distaste 
for  anything  that  is  not  above  all  funda¬ 
mentally  earnest  and  human. — Manuel 
Olgutn.  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

*  Adolfo  Menendez  Samari.  Menester 
y  precisidn  del  ser.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1946.  128  pages. — These  few  pages  form 
a  series  of  intuitions  rather  than  a  me¬ 
thodical  system  and  they  are  not  the  less 
interesting  on  that  account.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  sometimes  difficult  but  not  ob¬ 
scure.  The  author  examines  and  rejects 
the  position  of  the  realists  and  the  ideal¬ 
ists,  who  both  believe  in  a  truth  tran¬ 
scending  thought.  He  characterizes  mod¬ 
ern  German  philosophy  as  follows; 
“Husserl  is  the  peak  in  the  century  of 


progress;  his  disciples,  among  them 
Scheller  and  Hartmann,  are  the  Hanks; 
Martin  Heidegger,  the  Baroque  expo¬ 
nent  of  contemporary  German  philoso¬ 
phy,  forms  the  lower  stratum.”  The 
words  “das  man”  (der  Mann?),  by  the 
way,  on  page  54  as  they  stand  are  mean¬ 
ingless.  Professor  Samara’s  philosophy 
is  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  there  are  no  separate  existences 
but  only  a  world  of  coexistences;  and  the 
link  between  universal  and  particular 
thought  consists  in  “alteration”:  “being 
is  not  the  finite  alteration  of  each  exist¬ 
ence  but  the  sum  of  all  the  possible  al¬ 
terations  of  all  the  possible  alterers  and 
altered.”  After  that  there  is  surely  litdc 
more  to  be  said,  except  to  mention,  in  a 
kind  of  postscript,  that  this  sum  is  God. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Ernesto  Sabato.  Uno  y  el  untverso. 

Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945. 
211  pages. — A  series  of  minute  essays 
and  aphorisms  of  a  philosophical  charac¬ 
ter  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  title  or  main  idea  of  each 
essay.  This  kind  of  literature  is  not  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  Spanish.  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  Eugenio  d’Ors  have 
cultivated  it  with  success.  Philosophers 
who  dislike  system  find  this  genre  con¬ 
genial.  Sabato’s  book  concerns  itself  spe¬ 
cially  with  the  philosophy  of  science. 
The  quantum  theory  and  the  theory  of 
relativity  are  frequently  the  springboard 
for  illuminating  insights  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  science.  This  is  unusual  for 
Spanish  philosophy  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  work  of  Garcia  Bacca,  is 
commonly  humanistic  and  social.  But 
Sabato’s  book  docs  not  limit  itself  to  sci¬ 
entific  philosophy.  It  deals  also  with  so¬ 
cial  and  aesthetic  questions.  The  note  on 
Socializacidn  will  interest  the  reader 
who  is  curious  to  know  what  a  thinker 
trained  in  the  objective  methods  of  sci¬ 
ence  has  to  say  about  the  candent  con¬ 
troversy  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Besides 
its  scientific  concern,  this  book  brings 
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another  novelty  for  Latin  American  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  favorable  attitude  toward  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Whitehead.  This  is  certainly 
new  in  a  philosophy  so  much  engrossed 
in  German  Phenomenonology. — Man¬ 
uel  Olgutn.  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 

^  Enrique  Diez-Canedo.  Letras  de 
America.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  412  pages. — This  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  posthumous  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  great  Spanish  critic  and  poet, 
although  the  editor  qualifies  the  book  as 
a  “libro  postumo  de  Enrique  Diez- 
Canedo.”  The  author’s  own  Nota  pre- 
liminar  points  out  that  these  studies  rep¬ 
resent  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Spanish-American  letters  and 
were  written  at  widely  different  periods. 
These  essays  and  articles  had  previously 
appeared  in  such  well-known  magazines 
and  papers  as  Espana,  La  Revista  de 
Occidente,  El  Sol  and  La  Voz.  There  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  subject-matter,  rang¬ 
ing  from  Diez-Canedo’s  own  speech  of 
initiation  into  the  Spanish  Academy,  to 
a  discussion  of  Rub^n  Darfo  editions  and 
a  rather  stimulating  study  of  Philippine 
literature  which  points  out  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  literary  tradition  is  still  very  strong 
in  this  erstwhile  Spanish  colonial  out¬ 
post  in  spite  of  the  more  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  influence.  The  book  has  studies  of 
such  outstanding  Spanish  American  fig¬ 
ures  as  Sor  Juana  In^  de  la  Cruz,  Ama- 
do  Nervo,  Jose  Santos  Chocano,  Blanco- 
Fombona,  Heredia,  Marti,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  figures  of  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Alfonsina  Storni,  Mariano  Azuela  and 
others. 

Although  the  book  is  of  value  to  the 
student  of  Latin  American  letters  in  that 
it  presents  under  one  cover  a  group  of 
widely  varied  articles,  it  lacks  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  actuality. — Franl{  Thompson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Daniel  Munoz  (Pseudonym:  Sanson 
Carrasco).  Articulos.  Montevideo. 
Sociedad  de  Hombres  de  Letras.  1945. 


96  pages. — This  volume,  with  the  inter¬ 
esting  work  of  Victor  P^rez  Petit,  en¬ 
titled  Los  compaheros  de  Rod6:  Carlos 
Martinez  Vigil,  and  the  series  of  unfor¬ 
gettable  Estudios  literarios  of  Francisco 
Bauzd,  is  a  number  in  the  “Biblioteca  de 
la  Sociedad  de  Hombres  de  Letras”  un¬ 
der  the  general  editorship  of  that  high- 
minded  scholar  Carlos  Martinez  Vigil. 
These  articles  by  the  Uruguayan  Daniel 
Munoz  (1869-1930)  bring  to  life  again 
a  period  full  of  charm,  flavor  and  color, 
in  that  fin  de  siicle  Montevideo  which 
Munoz  knew  and  understood  so  well, 
and  portrayed  so  vividly.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  labeled  Las  Rosas  de  la 
Villa  Eastman,  a  sort  of  aquarelle  por¬ 
traying  a  handsome  villa  in  the  Paso 
Molino,  with  its  imposing  garden,  is 
flowing  and  delicate  poetry.  Other  ar¬ 
ticles  are  more  anecdotical  in  character, 
and  still  others  are  the  work  of  a  cultured 
literary  essayist.  A  positive  merit  of  the 
book  is  that,  although  these  papers  are 
unpretentious  chronicles,  they  have 
more  than  ephemeral  interest  by  virtue 
of  their  stylistic  deftness  as  well  as  the 
keenness  and  evocative  skill  of  their  au¬ 
thor. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo.  jYa 
viene  Gorgonio  Esparza!  Mexico. 
Sociedad  Folklorica.  1944.  30  pages. — 
An  attractively  bound  reprint  illustrated 
by  a  dozen  photographs  of  puppets,  from 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  Anuario  de  la  Sociedad 
Foll(l6rica  de  MSxico,  headed  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  lecture  on  puppets  in  general, 
by  Roberto  Lago.  The  puppet  play  itself 
occupies  12  pages  and  tells  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  villainous  Gorgonio  and  his 
horse.  The  local  Mr.  Punch,  nicknamed 
the  “Bully  of  Aguascalientes”  first  made 
his  appearance  in  1941  and  ended,  like 
his  prototype,  dead  as  the  result  of  his 
misdeeds.  Unlike  Punch,  the  loyalty  of 
his  steed  won  leniency  for  him  but  fated 
him  to  roam  the  sky  forever.  The  in¬ 
formative  and  somewhat  imaginative 
introduction  by  Senor  Lago,  whose  pup¬ 
pets  presented  the  show,  sketches  the 
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history  of  marionettes  in  Mexico  from 
earliest  times. — IV.  K.  /. 

Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta.  Ldzaro. 

Guayaquil.  Imprenta  del  Colegio  de 
Vicente  Rocafuerte.  1946. 28  pages.  $1.50 
m-n. — Written  by  a  school-teacher  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  a  novelist,  first  performed 
by  a  school  drama  club  and  then  scores 
of  times  by  Ernesto  Alban’s  repertory 
company,  this  is  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  point  of  view.  It  is  very 
moving,  and  since  it  requires  only  one 
real  actor,  it  has  been  popular  all  over 
the  continent.  The  one  responsible  actor 
portrays  an  impecunious  school  teacher 
who  is  so  miserably  paid  that  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  eke  out  a  living  by  selling  lot¬ 
tery  tickets.  The  children  of  the  school’s 
principal  make  him  the  butt  of  their 
jokes,  and  finally  persuade  him  to  sign 
a  paper  approving  the  status  quo. 
Strangely  enough,  this  paper  brings  him 
unexpected  advancement  and  the  love  of 
the  principal’s  daughter.  But  the  resur¬ 
rected  Lazarus  is  so  disgusted  with  his 
new  status  that  he  prefers  to  return  to 
his  tomb. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

*  Antonio  Alvarez  Lleras.  Almas  de 

ahora.  Bogoti.  Editorial  Centro-In- 
stituto  Grdfica.  1945.  85  pages. — In  this 
most  recent  of  a  long  series  of  thesis 
plays  exposing  the  social  ills  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  Antonio  Alvarez  Lleras  reveals  the 
disastrous  influence  of  our  tumultuous 
times  on  the  sensitive  Latin  soul.  Dolly 
is  a  tropical  flower,  sensitive,  emotional, 
affectionate — admirably  suited  to  the 
traditional  role  of  Spanish  women.  Edu¬ 
cated  abroad,  she  becomes  imbued  with 
ultra-modern  ideas  of  feminine  rights, 
independence,  disregard  of  authority, 
tradition  and  sentiment.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  her  moral  conscience  and  her  ac¬ 
quired  personality  results  in  tragedy  for 
Dolly,  for  her  husband  and  for  the  man 
she  loves. 

Through  the  naturally  handled  dia¬ 
logue  of  his  well  delineated,  ultra-mod¬ 


ern  characters,  the  author  succeeds  in 
presenting  interestingly  a  play  of  the 
type  made  popular  by  Benavente  and 
other  writers  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  A  24-page 
prologue  in  which  the  author  quotes  and 
attempts  to  refute  adverse  criticism  of 
his  play,  serves  principally  to  emphasize 
two  prevalent  weaknesses  of  the  theater 
in  Latin  America:  its  dearth  of  compe¬ 
tent  critics  and  the  inability  of  its  drama¬ 
tists  to  accept  criticism. — Nettie  Jo  Cum¬ 
mings.  The  University  of  Texas. 

^  Jorge  Amado.  Sao  Jorge  dos  llhSus. 

Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1946. 
392  pages. — This  excellent  novel  reminds 
us  again  of  its  author’s  two  character¬ 
istic  qualities,  his  profound  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  his  vigorous  style.  The 
social  preoccupation  is  present  on  every 
page,  and  the  style,  though  sometimes 
a  little  careless,  is  always  personal,  hon¬ 
est,  free  from  meretricious  ornament. 
Admirers  of  Jubiabd,  Mar  morto  and 
Jorge  Amado’s  other  great  novels  will 
be  keenly  interested  in  this  new  work, 
which  is  carefully  translated  by  Carmen 
Alfaya.  Against  the  vast,  complex  back- 
ground  of  the  cacao  plantations  of  south¬ 
ern  Bahia,  the  author  sets  a  modey  group 
of  actors,  notably  Julieta  and  Lolita,  the 
former  just  awakened  by  a  great  love  to 
the  profound  meaning  of  life,  the  latter 
miserably  exploited  by  a  vicious  lover. 
And  this  troubled  mass  of  humanity 
separates  into  two  hostile  groups,  the 
perspiring  laborers  and  the  opulent 
“colonels.”  It  is  on  this  stubborn  struggle 
that  the  plot  hinges,  a  plot  which  is  built 
harmoniously  of  a  series  of  short 
sketches.  This  fascinating  work,  which 
will  be  much  admired  and  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  appears  in  a  handsome  though 
inexpensive  edition,  and  begins  with  an 
expressive  frontispiece  portrait  by  Sua¬ 
rez. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Eduardo  Arias  Sudrez.  Ortigas  de 
pasidn.  Bogoti.  El  Escolar.  1939. 247 
pages. — Id.  Envejecer  y  Cuentos  de  se- 
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leccidn.  Manizalcs.  Bibiiotcca  dc  Au- 
torcs  Caldcnscs.  1944.  320  pages. — Dr. 
Arias  Suirez,  a  widely  traveled  and  cul¬ 
tured  practising  dentist  in  the  city  of 
Cali  in  southern  Colombia,  is  one  of  the 
most  original  short-story  writers  on  the 
continent.  He  began  his  literary  career 
as  a  poet,  and  there  are  poetic  touches 
in  all  his  writing.  At  his  best  he  is  very 
good  indeed.  The  litde  story  of  the  un¬ 
wanted  grandfather,  El  Estorbo,  is  a 
jewel  of  discreet  sympathy,  pathos  and 
flawless  realism.  Camino  del  Quindio 
and  El  jugador  de  hillar  are  joyous 
flights  of  irresponsible  fancy  that  remind 
one  of  certain  urbane  English  mystifiers. 
Of  the  longer  stories,  Envejecer  has  con¬ 
tinuous  interest  and  psychological  depth. 
The  Arias  Su£rez  organ  has  many  stops. 
He  is  mercurial,  completely  unpredict¬ 
able,  and  alas!  not  expert  at  self-criticism. 
He  is  best  in  his  very  short  sketches, 
since  his  mood  is  likely  to  change  every 
half-dozen  pages.  He  has  written  a  good 
deal  that  is  inferior.  But  he  is  worth  any 
reader’s  attention. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Joaquin  Gallegos  Lara.  Las  cruces 
sobre  el  agua.  Guayaquil.  Vera. 
1946.  254  pages.  |15.  m-n. — November 
15,  1922  is  a  date  well  remembered  by 
the  workers  of  Ecuador.  It  marks  the 
revolt  against  the  government  to  main¬ 
tain  their  rights.  Of  the  many  who  were 
mowed  down  by  machine  gun  fire  of  the 
soldiers  on  that  day,  one  was  22-year-old 
Alfredo  Baldeon.  Since  most  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  thrown  into  the  Guayas  River, 
the  anniversary  has  been  observed  by 
floating  candles  on  rafts  above  their 
watery  graves.  This  custom  furnishes  the 
tide  for  a  realistic  novel  of  lower-class 
Guayaquil  life  with  Baldeon,  somewhat 
fletionalized,  as  the  chief  character.  The 
author,  a  leading  critic  of  the  coast,  now 
takes  his  place  among  montuvio  novel¬ 
ists,  though  his  book  might  have  had  a 
more  powerful  effect  if  the  story  had  not 
been  distributed  among  so  many  charac¬ 
ters.  The  style,  too,  is  of  the  kind  called 
“strong,”  and  typical  of  this  sort  of 


story,  but  the  novel  is  gripping  and  un¬ 
forgettable. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

*  Joseflna  PM  y  R.  Centuridn  Miran¬ 
da.  Aqut  no  ha  pasado  nada.  Asun- 
ci6n,  Paraguay.  Ateneo.  1945.  46  pages. 
— The  prize-winning  play  in  the  Ateneo 
Competition  in  Asuncidn,  1942,  in  book 
form.  Its  authors  are  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  Paraguayan  literary  world. 
Joseflna  PM  is  founder  and  editor  of  sev¬ 
eral  publicadons  and  Centuridn  Miranda 
writes,  directs,  and  acts,  in  his  efforts  to 
foster  the  Guarani  language  theater. 
This  play,  unlike  most  of  their  other 
half-dozen  collaboradons,  has  nothing 
typically  Paraguayan  about  it.  The  au¬ 
thors  declare  it  could  take  place  in  any 
South  American  capital.  It  is  one  more 
of  the  many  Latin  American  plays  based 
on  infidelity,  but  with  a  novel  twist  be¬ 
cause  this  time  the  husband,  confront¬ 
ing  the  lover,  drives  him  out,  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  love  for  the  child  about  whom 
he  has  known  for  years,  and  proclaims 
that  “Nothing  has  happened  here.”— 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Gustavo  Rueda  Medina.  Las  islas 
tambien  son  nuestras.  Mexico.  Po- 
rrtia.  1945.  290  pages. — ^This  Lanz 
Duret  prize  novel  has  for  its  setting  Isla 
Mujeres,  a  “speck”  on  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  one  of  the  Mexican 
Navy’s  most  isolated  posts.  An  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  love  affair  of  the  Second- 
in-Command  and  the  beautiful  wife  of  a 
native  and  of  the  Comandante's  zeal  in 
bringing  civilization,  in  the  form  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  to  the  island  attest  the  author’s 
narrative  skill.  Not  man’s  struggle 
against  the  sea,  but  the  daily  life  of  the 
desolate  village  and  the  part  played  in 
its  humdrum  existence  by  the  civilizados 
are  what  the  author  portrays.  Adven¬ 
ture  is  not  lacking;  nor  is  tragedy.  There 
is  fine  description,  but  one  feels  the 
beauty  of  the  tropics  through  the  Co- 
mandante’ s  sensitive  appreciation  of  it 
rather  than  through  one’s  own  eyes. 
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Rueda  Medina’s  style  is  pure. — Nora  B. 
Thompson,  Philadelphia. 

Alexander  Sytin.  El  pastor  de  las 
tribus.  Spanish  version  by  Isaac 
Pacheco.  Buenos  Aires.  Corinto.  1945. 
219  pages.  |4.  m-n. — This  story  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Russia  under  the  Soviets  is  almost 
devoid  of  love  interest.  Its  chief  merit 
lies  in  its  portrayal  of  old  tribal  mores, 
symbolized  by  Head  Chieftain  Arslan 
and  later  by  his  son  Assak^,  who  attempt 
in  vain  to  oppose  the  new  political  ideas 
from  western  Russia  and  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  into  their  territory.  The 
background  characters,  who  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  confuse  the  reader  a  little, 
indicate  the  destitution  and  degradation 
of  the  tribe.  The  action  is  rapid,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  vivid  descriptive  powers,  and 
the  book  makes  thoroughly  enjoyable 
reading. — R.  Tyson  Wyc1{o§.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

^  Ram6n  del  Valle  Inclin.  Jardtn 
umbrto.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1946.  148  pages. — This  little-known 
book  by  the  Galician  Valle  Inclin — and 
one  of  his  best,  by  the  way — has  been  out 
of  print  for  some  time.  It  contains  seven¬ 
teen  tales,  a  few  of  which,  like  Tragedia 
de  ensueno  and  Comedia  de  ensueno, 
are  rather  poems  to  be  read  or  played. 
An  air  of  mystery  floats  through  all  these 
pages:  faces  with  eyes  closed,  smiling  at 
the  angels,  parks  at  midnight,  bewitched 
dogs.  These  and  the  others  are  the  kind 
of  tales  you  would  expect  from  an  old 
Galician  crone,  who  told  them  many, 
many  years  ago  “while  her  wrinkled 
fingers  twirled  the  spindle.”  Consider¬ 
able  Galician  local  color  is  also  here: 
one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  Valle 
Inclin,  enduring  through  the  years  and 
undimmed  in  the  twilight  of  the  “mod¬ 
ernist”  school  to  which  he  belonged. — 
Gastdn  Figuera.  Montevideo. 

*  Sarah  Bollo.  Ciprds  de  purpura.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1944. 
142  pages. — Am6rico  Castro  contributes 


a  worthy  introduction  to  Sarah  Bollo’s 
most  recent  volume  of  poetry.  The  spirit 
of  his  tribute  to  the  author,  and  through 
her  to  all  womanhood,  the  sentiment, 
the  language,  and  the  unrivalled  poetic 
quality  of  the  prose  make  of  this  pro¬ 
logue  a  tempting  zagudn  through  which 
the  reader  passes  into  a  flowering  patio 
of  “noble,  bella,  aut^ntica  poesia.”  This 
volume,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
writer’s  father,  has  four  divisions:  Jar- 
din  secreto;  Sombras  ardientes  (Elegias), 
H Slices  holladas  (Baladas,  canciones  y 
otros  decires),  and  Angeles  del  destierro 
(Sonetos).  Again,  as  in  Baladas  del 
corazdn  cercano  {\935),  Sarah  Bollo 
identifies  herself  completely  with  all  Na¬ 
ture,  blends  her  soul  with  trees,  flowers, 
rivers,  winds  and  fire.  Her  poems  again 
are  an  outpouring  of  feminine  anguish, 
of  longing,  of  abject  loneliness.  Their  ap¬ 
peal,  however,  lies  not  only  in  their  utter 
femininity.  They  possess  depth  of  con¬ 
cept,  grace  and  nobility  of  style,  imagi¬ 
native  ingenuity,  mystic  beauty;  their 
daring  metaphors  seem  but  outward 
adornment  for  the  thoughtful  question¬ 
ing  of  a  probing  mind,  a  searching  heart, 
a  yearning  soul. — Nettie  Jo  Cummings^ 
The  University  of  Texas. 

*  Alberto  Girri.  Playa  sola.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nova.  1946.  72  pages. — A. 
very  fine  collection,  whose  twenty-one 
poems  bring  us,  with  both  strength  and 
delicacy,  the  hard  facts  of  everyday  life 
sublimated  by  the  keen  sensitivity  of  a 
real  artist  into  a  lyric  world  full  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  suggestion.  Although  his  free 
verse  skims  very  close  to  prose,  Alberto 
Girri  expresses  himself  in  it  nobly.  The 
lines  of  Playa  sola  have  a  hidden  music 
in  them  that  harmonizes  most  effectively 
with  the  confessional  tone  of  most  of  his 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  popular  poetry. 
Its  delicate  shadings  confine  its  message 
to  that  small  minority  of  readers  who  are 
willing  to  be  humble  acolytes  of  the  poet 
“plunged  in  mystery,”  as  he  says  in  El 
examen,  one  of  the  best  in  the  lxx>k.  He 
comes  very  close  at  times  to  sentimental- 
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ism,  but  he  saves  himself  from  banality 
by  touches  of  sharp  and  sure  irony.  In 
the  chorus  of  poets  heard  these  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Plata,  his  voice  is  free 
and  personal.  Play  a  sola  has  a  foreword 
by  Lorenzo  Varela  and  an  effective 
frontispiece  by  Seoane. — Gastdn  Fi- 
guera.  Montevideo. 

^  Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos.  Canto  de 
amor.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uru- 
guaya.  1946.  22  pages. — This  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed,  large-format  volume  contains 
a  poem  consisting  of  twenty  octavos 
redes.  With  admirable  skill  in  expres¬ 
sion  (the  word  “technique”  would  be  a 
horrible  offense  in  this  case),  the  poet 
pours  into  this  work  all  his  quivering 
emotion,  his  rich  imagination,  his  music, 
his  dreams.  This  fresh  and  original  sym¬ 
bology  is  a  constant  joy  to  the  spirit. 
This  poetry  has  nothing  of  that  “sponta¬ 
neity”  which  is  an  enemy  of  thorough 
sifting,  of  finish,  of  essentiality.  But  this 
labor  of  sifting,  refining,  penetrating  to 
the  essential,  never  chills  the  poet’s  sen¬ 
sibilities.  On  the  contrary,  presented 
thus,  with  this  strength  and  substance, 
the  poet’s  sensibility  acquires  force  and 
subtlety.  To  our  taste,  this  Song  of  Love 
is  the  best  of  the  rich  lyric  product  of 
Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos.  And  to  our 
taste  Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos  is  the 
greatest  living  Uruguayan  poet. — Gas¬ 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Jos6  Attolini.  Fundamentos  para  una 
nueva  interpretacion  de  la  historia 
del  arte  y  de  la  literatura.  Mexico.  En- 
crueijada.  1944. 104  pages. — In  his  “new 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture,”  the  author  starts  with  the  ideas  of 
the  early  philosophers  on  a  Divine  order. 
In  the  second  chapter  he  synthesizes  his 
material  to  establish  links  between  life 
and  culture.  In  classifying  art,  Senor  At¬ 
tolini  taxes  the  Romanticists  with  sins 
of  the  heart  and  advocates  of  the  Ba¬ 
roque  with  sins  of  the  brain,  but  ap¬ 
proves  the  Classicists  for  thinking  with 
their  hearts  and  feeling  with  their  brains. 


His  study  of  art  the  author  centers  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  for  literature  he 
turns  to  the  writers  of  France.  This  book 
is  carefully  and  logically  constructed 
with  statements  of  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tions  and  summaries  of  what  he  believes 
he  has  proved.  Six  pages  of  tides  com¬ 
prise  his  bibliography,  and  his  index 
is  extensive. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Salvador  Toscano,  Paul  Kirchhoff, 
D.  Rubin  de  la  Borbolla.  Arte  pre- 
colombino  del  occidente  de  Mexico.  Me¬ 
xico.  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica. 
1946.  69  pages.  150  plates. — The  faults 
of  this  monograph  constitute  its  charm, 
for  in  the  incompleteness  of  its  organiza- 
don  and  conclusions  the  reader  shares  in 
some  of  the  delight  in  an  unexplored 
archeological  and  artistic  field  of  three 
authorides  on  pre-Columbian  art.  The 
culture  described  reached  its  height 
among  the  Tarascans,  and  covered  the 
present  states  of  Michoacin,  Navarit, 
Colima,  and  Jalisco  from  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era  up  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  civi¬ 
lization  in  a  destructive  mood  dawned 
on  Mexico.  It  is  clearly  different  from 
the  art  of  central  Mexico,  but  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  relation  to  the  cultures  of  western 
South  America.  Since  there  were  few 
conquest  relaciones  concerning  this  re¬ 
gion,  the  richness  of  its  culture  was  only 
recendy  disclosed  by  archeologists.  This 
richness  is  now  made  public  and  un- 
disputable  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
photographs  in  this  volume.  The  text  is 
sketchy,  but  touches  on  innumerable 
points  interesdng  to  the  student  of  pre- 
Columbian  art.  —  Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Eduardo  Vernazza.  Cincuenta  a- 
puntes.  Montevideo.  Colombino. 
1944.  48  pages. — In  Jos6  Pedro  Argul’s 
Foreword  to  this  album,  he  recalls  that 
in  the  past  it  was  common  for  maga¬ 
zines,  and  even  some  daily  papers,  to 
appeal  to  the  artist  to  give  life  to  some 
theme  of  current  interest,  in  politics, 
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literature,  science  or  sports;  whereas  by 
this  time  “the  implacable  photogra¬ 
pher’s  machine”,  has  supplanted  “the 
fine  and  varied  creations  of  the  artist.” 
But  these  fifty  sketches  by  the  young 
Uruguayan  artist  and  delicate  art-critic 
Eduardo  Vernazza  maintain  the  noble 
tradition  which  Pedro  Argul  locates  in 
distant  epochs  that  were  “clearly  better 
than  the  chaotic  present.”  These  sketches 
were  made  to  illustrate  the  theatrical 
section  of  a  Montevideo  daily  newspaper. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  tlic  ephemeral  life 
which  their  immediate  purpose  gave 
them  has  vanished;  they  have  acquired 
another  life  in  this  beautifully  realized 
big  volume.  The  artist  was  marvelously 
skilful  in  catching  the  essential  features 
of  his  subject,  whether  it  was  Yehudi 
Menuhin  drawing  his  magic  bow;  or 
Pablo  Casals  beside  his  brother-violon¬ 
cello;  or  Lola  Membrives  mUn  inundo 
loco;  or  Margarita  Xirgu  and  L6pcz 
Lagar  in  Juana  de  Arco;  or  Wilhelm 
Kempfl  and  his  vibrating  piano;  or 
Leonidas  Massine  in  Schumann’s  Carni¬ 
val,  Ninon  Vallin,  Louis  Jouvet,  Stra¬ 
vinsky,  Rubenstein,  Toscanini,  Fritz 
Busch,  Berta  Singerman,  the  Sakharoffs, 
Germaine  Dermoz,  Malcuzynsky,  Kreis- 
ler,  Marian  Anderson,  Nicolai  Orloff — 
and  there  are  others.  The  lines  are  rapid, 
decided,  incisive,  synthetic,  economical. 
They  seek — and  almost  always  find — 
the  most  typical  and  most  pcnctratingly 
characteristic  trait  of  the  subject,  so  that 
any  one  who  has  once  seen  him  in  ac¬ 
tion  immediately  recognizes  his  gestures 
and  the  fundamental  traits  of  his  expres¬ 
sion. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Alfonso  Junco.  Egregios.  Mexico. 

Jus.  1944.  304  pages.  $6.  m-n. — ^Al¬ 
fonso  Junco  is  a  well  known  Mexican 
poet  and  critic.  He  is  also  known  for  his 
sturdy  support  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  its  political  views.  Several  of  the 
articles  in  the  present  volume  deal  with 
writers  favorable  to  the  Church,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Senor  Junco  is  a  partisan  of  the  Jesuits 


and  an  admirer  of  Primo  de  Rivera, 
founder  of  the  Fcdange.  He  denounces 
the  Spanish  Republic,  which  he  calls 
communistic,  and  praises  Franco.  In 
short,  he  seems  to  be  a  member  of  that 
reactionary  group  within  the  Catholic 
church  which  supports  the  present  Span¬ 
ish  dictator  and  all  for  which  he  stands. 
For  the  rest,  the  essays  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  merit  in  their  keen  analysis 
and  sound  appraisal  of  literary  works. — 
Calvert  /•.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Francisco  Tario.  Equinoccio.  Me¬ 
xico.  El  Autor.  1946.  113  pages. — 
We  reviewed  Francisco  Tario’s  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  fiction.  La  noche  and  Aqui 
abajo,  in  our  Volume  18,  at  pages  70  and 
256.  An  intelligent  American  critic  who 
is  also  a  novelist  has  dismissed  them  as 
echoes  of  certain  poorly  balanced  French 
decadents.  He  was  mistaken,  as  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  epigrams,  fragments  of  a  life- 
philosophy,  makes  clearer.  Tario  has 
read  enormously  —  the  disillusioned 
Frenchmen,  Ecclesiastes,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  Sigmund  Freud,  Ram6n  G6mez 
de  la  Serna,  everything  imaginable  that 
is  first-hand  writing — but  this  fertile 
imagination,  this  nihilism  and  desperate 
sensuality  are  neither  pose  nor  copy- 
cattishness.  Francisco  Tario  has  talent, 
and  he  really  is  in  a  bad  way.  Now  and 
then  he  finds  beauty  in  the  world:  “|Quc 
blanda,  misteriosa,  inefablemente  cae  al 
suelo  una  hoja  seca!”  Many  of  his  indict¬ 
ments  of  society  are  entirely  fair  and  just: 
“Pues  parece  como  si  toda  la  atencion, 
toda  la  fuerza,  los  mds  envidiables  prop6- 
sitos  del  hombre  se  concretaran  exclusi- 
vamente  a  esto:  impedir  que  los  demds 
hombres  se  sientan  alegres.”  And:  “El 
padre  dijo: — Werther,  si  te  portas  bien 
este  ano  voy  a  comprarte  una  bicicleta.” 
There  is  genius  in  the  figure:  “Un  pdjaro 
en  la  alta  copa  de  un  arbol — el  mds  in- 
fantil  de  todos  los  pdjaros — y  bajo  el 
drbol  un  moribundo.”  There  is  both 
malice  and  profundity  in  the  declaration: 
“Realmente  todo  es  gracioso  y  simple 
en  un  entierro.  A  excepcidn  del  muerto.” 
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There  may  be  a  Huysman  ancestry  to 
such  notes  as:  “El  pus,  hecho  de  harina, 
leche  y  huevos.”  But  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  book  we  should  have  to  quote 
phrases  which  our  Puritanical  typewriter 
refuses  to  frame.  The  collection  reeks 
with  ugliness,  pessimism,  Stygian  hope¬ 
lessness.  It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  the 
author  can  write  gorgeously  zestful  let¬ 
ters,  and  that  he  is  interested  in  securing 
publicity  for  his  books.  He  was,  and  per¬ 
haps  still  is,  connected  with  the  Libreria 
Robredo,  Argentina  y  Guatemala,  Mexi¬ 
co  City. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Raymond  L.  Grismer.  Cervantes:  A 
Bibliography.  Books,  Essays,  Articles 
and  Other  Studies  on  the  life  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  His  Works,  and  His  Imitators. 
New  York.  H.  W.  Wilson.  1946.  183 
pages,  double-  and  triple<olumn.  $4.50. 
— The  list  of  Dr.  Grismer’s  bibliogra¬ 
phies  and  text-books  as  printed  in  the 
front  of  this  volume  includes  36  titles. 
Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
taxed  him  with  haste  or  carelessness, 
and  his  catalogue  of  works  on  Cervantes 
is  both  accurate  and  inclusive.  He  has 
combed  the  world’s  literature  for  ma¬ 
terial,  and  as  far  as  this  reviewer  can 
discover,  only  small  and  obscure  items 
have  slipped  through  his  comb.  He  did 
not  find  Martial  Douel’s  Vherotque 
misere  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  Paris, 
Editions  de  la  Vraie  France,  1930,  or  the 
essay  on  Cervantes  in  Xavier  Marques’ 
Letras  acadimicas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Re- 
nascen^a  Editora,  1933 — but  they  are 
minor  items.  It  might  have  been  profit¬ 
able  to  include  such  reworkings  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  material  as  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er’s  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  and 
George  Colman’s  The  Mountaineers, 
but  that  might  have  led  too  far  afield. 

This  bibliography  has  some  2,500  en¬ 
tries,  and  the  list  of  abbreviations  covers 
a  thousand  books  and  periodicals. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Guillermo  Hernandez  de  Alba.  Guta 
de  Bogotd.  Bogoti.  Libreria  Bogot4. 


1946.  228  pages. — Bogota’s  official  histo¬ 
rian  has  compiled  a  guide  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  monuments  of  the  Colombian  capi¬ 
tal.  The  book  contains  a  large  number 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  arc  ex¬ 
cellent.  Senor  Hernandez  loves  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  and  especially  its  antiquities. 
He  here  performs  a  rare  service  to  his 
fellow  citizens  and  the  world  in  preserv¬ 
ing  for  posterity  data  which  could  sur¬ 
vive  in  no  other  way.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  which 
arc  reported  in  the  preface  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  work.  We  learn  there  that  the  ruth¬ 
less  hand  of  commercialism  has  recendy 
razed  many  venerable  edifices  through¬ 
out  the  city  without  taking  any  steps 
even  to  take  photographs  or  preserve  the 
scandest  record  of  their  history.  Some 
measures  should  be  taken  throughout 
Ladn  America  to  save  these  gems  of  co¬ 
lonial  architecture. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Javier  Villafanc.  El  gallo  pinto.  La 
Plata,  Argentina.  Universidad  Naci- 
onal.  1944.  85  pages. — In  a  very  attrac- 
dvcly  printed  book  from  the  Guillermo 
Kraft  press,  a  puppeteer  who  has  taken 
his  show  to  all  parts  of  Argentina  now 
appears  as  poet  and  has  for  illustrators 
dozens  of  youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  12.  An  introduction  by  Olga 
Cossettini  traces  the  ardstic  education  of 
children  from  its  beginnings  late  in  the 
19th  century,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  of  John  L.  Tadd  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  She  discusses  art  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
in  recent  years.  However  the  work  of  the 
children,  reproduced  in  colors  on  calen¬ 
dared  paper,  needs  no  introduedon. 
After  the  puppets  of  Senor  Villafanc  had 
sung  or  acted  out  his  verses,  the  juvenile 
artists  had  their  opportunity  to  put  on 
paper  the  results  of  their  inspiration. 
Realism,  romanticism,  and  even  a  few 
water  colors  that  might  give  ideas  to 
Salvador  Dali  arc  the  result. — W.  K.  f. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners'^) 


Jaime  Scrra  Hunter.  El  pensament 

i  la  vida.  Estimuls  per  a  filosofar. 
Pr51eg  de  Josep  Garner.  Mexico.  Club 
del  Llibre  Caula.  1945. 139  pages. — Two 
years  after  his  death  in  exile  in  Mexico, 
friends  of  Jaime  Serra  Hunter,  late  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Barcelona,  published  his  last  work.  The 
book  consists  of  some  sixty  independent 
notes  on  various  philosophical  topics, 
mainly  on  values  and  epistemology, 
which  reveal  its  author  as  a  defender  of 
metaphysics  and  absolute  values.  Writ¬ 
ing  not  so  much  for  the  specialist  as  for 
the  layman,  the  author  does  not  make 
any  claims  to  originality.  Written  with 
clarity,  sobriety  and  dignity,  the  book  is 
the  work  of  a  serious  scholar  who  was 
conscious  of  a  mission. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

X  Series  Kdo  je  (Who  Is).  1.  M.  /. 

Kutuzov.  31  pages.  2.  Kamil  Krofta. 
38  pages.  3.  Fryderyk  Chopin.  40  pages. 
4.  llja  Meinijov.  23  pages.  5.  Pfemysl 
Sdmal.  30  pages.  6.  Louis  Pasteur.  40 
pages.  7-8.  A.  B.  Svojstk-  54  pages.  9.  V. 
G.  Bilinskij-  38  pages.  Praha.  Orbis. 
1946.  6  Ki.  each. — The  first  items  in  an 
ambitious  series  of  biographies  of  world 
eminences,  past  and  present.  The  book¬ 
lets  are  paper  bound  but  well  made,  each 
carries  a  portrait  of  the  subject,  the  pre¬ 
sentations  are  uniformly  readable  and 
reliable. — Joseph  S.  Roucek-  Hofstra 
College. 

*  Josef  Kopta.  Ptddnik  And.  Praha. 

Melantrich.  1945.  220  pages.  50  K6. 
— A  new  edition  of  a  novel  first  pub¬ 
lished  near  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  Kopta’s 
longer  novel  The  Third  Company, 
which  told  the  story  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  legions  in  Siberia  in  World  War  I, 
won  him  much  praise  and  a  large  audi¬ 


ence.  Birdcatcher  And  purports  to  deal 
with  men  and  events  in  Manchuria,  but 
behind  the  veil  of  Far  Eastern  names, 
Czech  faces  and  Czech  fates  greet  the 
reader.  By  the  device  of  parable,  Kopta 
tried  to  fill  hre  countrymen  with  cour¬ 
age  and  hope  during  the  trying  years  of 
defeat  and  foreign  occupation.  Written 
in  a  poetical  prose,  this  novel  certainly 
ranks  with  the  author’s  best  work. 
— F.  C.  Weiskopf.  New  York  City. 

*  Jifina  Tardyov4.  Stin  padal  na 

Evropu.  (A  Shadow  Fell  Upon  Eu¬ 
rope).  Praha.  Svoboda.  1946.  104  pages. 
27  K2. — A  collection  of  short  stories  by 
a  very  young  writer,  one  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  matured  in  the  dark  years  of  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
publishers  say  of  the  book:  “It  is  a  parti¬ 
san  book,  for  it  is  impossible  for  Jifina 
Tardyovi  and  those  like  her  to  go 
through  life  without  seeing  cruelty  and 
oppression  on  one  side  and  the  inner 
beauties  of  the  human  individual  on  the 
other.  And  it  is  likewise  impossible  for 
her  not  to  fight  for  justice.  But  the  par¬ 
tisanship  of  her  stories  has  its  roots  in 
her  feelings  and  experiences  rather  than 
in  theoretical  opinions.”  She  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  Hider  occupied  her  coun¬ 
try.  She  joined  the  Underground,  and 
she  tells  stories  from  that  period  of  her 
life,  showing  a  high  degree  of  fairness 
even  toward  the  mortal  enemy  of  her 
nation  and  a  complete  freedom  from 
chauvinism.  Her  manner  is  sometimes 
awkward,  but  her  stories  are  pervaded 
with  an  enthusiasm  born  in  optimism 
and  eagerness  to  work  for  a  better  fu¬ 
ture. — F.  C.  Weiskopf.  New  York  City. 

^  Jiri  Hordk.  Nose  lidovd  pilen.  Praha. 

Jos.  R.  Vilmak.  1946.  155  pages.  80 
K2. — ^The  sociological  and  psychological 
aspects  of  folk  music  have  usually  been 
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neglected  by  social  science  specialists. 
This  substantial  study  is  therefore  pio¬ 
neer  work.  Horak  discusses  the  origins 
of  the  folk  songs,  the  composers  and  col¬ 
lectors  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  them,  the  main  classifications  of  the 
folk  songs  of  Czechoslovakia,  their  va¬ 
ried  themes,  their  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Czechoslovakian  nationalism. 
One  can  only  wish  that  this  valuable 
booklet  may  find  an  able  translator  or 
adaptor  for  the  English-reading  public. 
The  role  of  folk  music  in  the  dynamics 
of  modern  nationalism  is  a  thesis  yet  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  But  Horak 
has  made  a  beginning. — Joseph  S.  Rou- 
ce\.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Otakar  Dorazil.  Kronil^y  Mluvt 
(Chronicles  Speak).  Praha.  Josef  R. 
Vilimek.  1946.  368  pages.  140  Kc5. — Al¬ 
bert  Praiak.  Ndrod  se  brdnil  (The  Na¬ 
tion  Defended  Itself).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bo- 
humil  Janda.  1945.  409  pages.  250  Kil. 
—V.  VoidSek.  Kdyz  Jini  Mldeli  (While 
The  Others  Kept  Silent).  Praha.  Josef 
R.  Vilimek.  1945.  250  pages.  90  K2.— 
Emil  Sobota.  Bodry  ByroJ{rat  o  Svych 
Zl^usenostech  (A  Good  Bureaucrat 
About  His  Experiences).  Praha.  Petr. 
1945.  36  pages.  7  K2. — ^FrantiSek  Pra- 
iak.  Vyzkum  ces\eho  ditite  (Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Czech  Child).  Praha.  Petr. 
1945.  33  pages.  7  K<!. — Ministerstvo 
Vnitra.  Perset{uce  desl^eho  studentstva 
za  ol^upace  (Persecution  of  the  Czech 
Students  During  the  Occupation). 
Praha.  Ministerstvo  Vnitra.  1945.  156 
pages.  100  Kii. — Ministerstvo  Vnitra. 
Lidice.  Praha.  Ministerstvo  Vnitra.  1945. 
407  pages.  250  K(5. — FrantiSek  Tvrz. 
Praha  Stovizatd  (Prague:  The  City  of 
Hundreds  of  Towers).  Praha.  Sfinx 
Bohumil  Janda.  1946.  180  pages.  280 
Ki. — Josef  Rotnagl.  Cesi  a  Slovdci 
(Czechs  and  Slovaks).  Praha.  Josef  R. 
Vilimek.  1945.  277  pages.  140  K^.— 
Eduard  Bene§.  Sest  let  exilu  (Six  Years 
of  Exile).  Praha.  Orbis.  1946.  479  pages. 
130  Kif. — JiH  Benes.  V  nimec\im  zajeti 
(In  German  Imprisonment).  Praha. 


Melantrich.  1945.  308  pages.  75  K2. — 
This  second  batch  of  books  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  from  Czechoslovakia 
amazes  us  even  more  than  the  first  one. 
How  has  it  been  possible  for  the  Czech 
publishers  to  secure  such  splendid  ma¬ 
terial?  How  has  the  intellectual  life  of 
Czechoslovakia  been  able  to  recuperate 
so  quickly  in  order  to  produce  works  of 
such  high  standard? 

Dorazil,  a  Czech  historian,  should  be 
really  known  abroad  for  his  brilliant 
and  systematic  contributions  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  ancient  chronicles  to  the 
development  of  Czech  nationalism.  So 
much  has  been  written  in  America  in 
recent  years  on  the  nature  of  nationalism, 
and  yet  so  little  is  really  known  about 
the  specific  nature  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  nationalism  in  various  European 
countries.  I  know  of  no  other  work  cov¬ 
ering  this  field  so  ably  and  in  detail. 

The  same  comments  apply  to  Praidk’s 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Czech  language  to  Czech  national¬ 
ism  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  When  reading  Praiak’s  work, 
one  is  really  amazed:  how  is  it  possible 
to  produce  such  expensive  and  large 
works  and  sell  them  to  the  impoverished 
Czech  nation?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
nothing  similar  could  be  attempted  in 
the  United  States. 

VojtiSek,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
Czechoslovakia’s  nationalism  from  an¬ 
other  angle.  He  has  gathered  a  series  of 
articles  which  he  wrote  between  1938- 
1940,  taking  up,  point  by  point,  various 
German  claims  on  Czechoslovakia. 
Here  we  find,  for  instance,  a  calm,  his¬ 
torical  analysis  of  the  role  played  by 
Prague  in  Czech  and  German  history, 
the  role  played  by  Charles  University 
in  Czech-German  relations,  etc.  I  know 
of  no  other  study  covering  so  ably  this 
field  which  received  some  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  Munich  crisis,  but  was  suddenly 
smothered  by  the  German  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  clouds  of 
World  War  II. 

The  late  Sobota,  whose  series  of  pub- 
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Hcations  we  have  been  reviewing  in 
Booths  Abroad  during  the  last  decade, 
and  who  died,  tortured  by  the  Gestapo, 
builds  a  good  monument  for  himself  by 
his  spicy  and  penetrating  remarks  on  the 
mentality  of  the  Central-Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  bureaucrat.  Since  he  was  one  him¬ 
self,  obviously  the  booklet  describes  his 
own  experiences.  Those  who  know  what 
a  curse  bureaucracy  can  be,  will  eagerly 
read  Sobota  and  thank  him  for  being  one 
of  the  first  bureaucrats  having  enough 
courage  to  make  fun  of  himself  and  his 
profession. 

Praiik’s  pamphlet  is  an  excursion  into 
the  field  which  we  call  “Educational 
Sociology”  in  this  country.  It  covers,  in 
a  concise  way,  the  various  investigations 
made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  this  field. 

A  more  terrifying  topic  is  covered  in 
a  large  publication  describing,  in  detail 
and  with  ail  the  available  evidence,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Germans  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  Czech  students  under  their  re¬ 
gime.  The  book,  if  translated,  could  eas¬ 
ily  become  a  best  seller  in  this  country, 
as  its  horror,  the  tricks  of  the  Gestapo 
and  Nazis,  are  described  in  a  way  which 
grips  the  reader.  A  similar  approach  has 
been  used  in  Lidice,  a  story  which  re¬ 
sounded  throughout  the  world  and 
which  (next  to  the  article  in  Uje  a  year 
or  so  ago,  I  believe)  has  never  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  such  terrifying  details  as  here. 

Tvrz’s  volume  is  a  collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  photographs  of  Prague 
that  the  reviewer  has  seen  anywhere. 
His  book  should  be  on  the  table  of  all 
the  American  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who 
always  dream  of  their  beloved  Prague; 
no  better  document  substantiating  their 
reveries  is  on  the  market  today.  Rotniglc 
deals  with  the  Czech  and  Slovak  rela¬ 
tions  from  the  beginning  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s  history  to  the  present  time.  This 
is  not  merely  an  accurate  historical 
study;  it  is  written  in  a  manner  which 
makes  the  presentation  most  interesting. 
BeneS’s  book  is  a  summary  of  the  work 
and  the  accomplishments  of  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  action  which  brought  Czecho¬ 


slovakia  her  independence  again.  As 
such,  it  remains  a  milestone  of  historical 
records  for  the  centuries  to  come. 

JiH  BeneS  suffered  horrible  tortures 
during  the  Nazi  domination  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  partly  because  their  Gestapo 
suspected  that,  because  of  his  name,  he 
was  related  to  President  BeneS.  A  trained 
journalist,  he  discusses  calmly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  the  degredations  of  the  Nazi 
practises,  which  they  imposed  on  their 
victims.  His  is  a  very  able  document 
which  fills  in  the  details  of  the  history 
now  unfolded  in  certain  aspects  at  the 
Nurenberg  trials. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofstra  College. 

*  Jaroslav  Kun^.  Slovnil(  Soudobych 
Cesl(ych  Spisovatelu  (Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  Czech  Writers).  Praha. 
Orbis.  1945^6.  559  and  1016  pages.  350 
Kif. — The  best  available  introduction  to 
contemporary  Czech  literary  biography 
and  trends  in  Czech  literature.  The  work 
lists  782  writers,  surveys  75  contempo¬ 
rary  periodicals  and  carries  329  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  writings  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  each  author  are  gone  into  in 
considerable  detail. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(. 
Hofstra  College. 

^  Kay  Schmidt-Phiseldeck.  Nomos: 

nogle  prolegomena  til  en  historiete- 
ori.  Kpbenhavn.  Einar  Harcks  Forlag. 
1944.  128  pages.  (Studier  vedrprende  de 
historiske  Problcmer,  IV). — The  con¬ 
tention  that  history  and  philosophy  are 
“disciplines  qui  n’ont  encore  que  trop 
peu  de  points  de  contact”  (H.  See)  has 
been  a  source  of  infinite  disturbance  to 
historians.  Kay  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  is 
convinced  that  there  is  a  law  that  gov¬ 
erns  human  existence,  and  that  recorded 
history  should  not  be  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  He 
argues  that  there  must  be  a  definitive 
teleological  principle  back  of  all  human 
events,  and  that  the  important  task  of 
the  historian  is  the  exact  definition  of  all 
elements  in  history,  analyzing  each  for 
the  possible  application  or  non-applica- 
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tion  of  a  basic  principle.  There  is  a  four- 
page  summary  in  French. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson,  Western  Michigan  College 
Library. 

^  Edv.  Gotfr^dsen  and  Kaj  Roholm. 

locosa  et  seria  ex  historia  remedi- 
orum  deprom pta.  Kpbenhavn.  A/S  Fer- 
rosan.  1945.  71  pages. — ^This  clever  his¬ 
tory  of  pharmacy  was  issued  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  liberation  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  From  the  mandrake  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  the  story 
of  medicinal  therapeutics  is  told  with 
a  grave  humor  that  gives  due  credit  to 
the  chemists  of  all  ages,  whether  they 
were  seeking  the  materia  prima  or  peni¬ 
cillin.  But  the  greatest  appeal  of  this 
book  stems  from  the  cuts  by  Mogens 
Zieler.  His  cartoons  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  chemistry  and  medicine  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  pseudo-juvenile  lines  which 
lend  a  fuller  meaning  to  the  text’s  stories 
from  the  infancy  of  science.  As  a  book 
illustrator,  Zieler  can  take  his  place 
among  the  foremost  on  the  continent. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  College. 

*  Sjahrazad.  Indonesische  Overpein- 
zingen.  Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij. 
1945.  182  pages.  3.50  fl. — The  au^or  of 
these  musings  is  a  young  member  of  the 
PNI  (Pendidil^an  Nasional  Indonesia) 
and  as  such  was  imprisoned  in  1934 
first  at  Tjipinang  on  Java  and  then  in 
the  “concentration  camp,”  as  he  calls  it, 
of  Upper  Digoel.  Since  he  had,  although 
a  native,  a  complete  university  educa¬ 
tion  in  Holland,  he  was  considered  an 
intellectual  and  was  moved  after  a  short 
stay  at  Digoel  to  a  more  suitable  exile 
in  Banda  Neira.  He  was  not  an  extrem¬ 
ist  but  refused  to  collaborate  with  the 
Dutch.  His  musings  extend  from  March 
1934  to  March  1938  and  comprise  mainly 
his  criticisms  of  the  Dutch  government 
and  of  the  lackadaisical  attitude  of  the 
native.  In  general  he  expects  a  gradual 
evolution  in  Indonesia  but  warns  on  the 
one  hand  against  a  possible  invasion  by 


Japan  and  on  the  other  against  the  grow- 
ing  admiration  of  the  natives  for  every¬ 
thing  Japanese.  Adding  these  two  warn¬ 
ings  one  can  readily  surmise  the  gende 
hand  of  Japanese  propaganda  in  the 
present  difficulties  in  Indonesia. 

Sjahrazad  is  very  skeptical  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  so-called  Oriental  culture  and 
maintains  that  the  native  has  absorbed 
Western  culture  so  greedily  for  the  last 
350  years  that  no  more  than  some  folk¬ 
lore  and  a  few  superstitions  are  left. 
Although  he  has  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  all  famous  communists,  particularly 
Marx,  Lenin,  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  (this 
is  Sjahrazad’s  summation),  he  admits 
that  the  Indonesian  Communist  is  a 
queer  individual  who  would  never  be 
recognized  by  a  real  Communist  even 
as  a  fellow-traveler.  He  condemns  the 
dictatorships  of  Italy,  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  says  never  a  word  about  Rus¬ 
sia’s.  The  book  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing  because  we,  in  America,  know  next 
to  nothing  of  the  situation  in  Indonesia; 
but  it  is  filled  with  very  youthful  and 
very  naive  statements.  One  would  like  to 
read  his  views  on  the  present  Soekarno 
exploits. — P.  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  R.  Blijstra.  Haaien  voor  Mataboe. 

Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij.  1946.  67 
pages.  1.50  guilders. — ^This  is  more  than 
a  conunonplace  long-short  story.  Not 
only  are  the  plot  and  development  fasci¬ 
nating  and  exciting,  but  the  theme  is 
both  timely  and  vital.  The  story  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  reckless  exploi¬ 
tation  of  undeveloped  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  effect  on  primitive  peoples. 
Lazard,  the  hero,  has  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  Western  education  and  has  climbed 
to  an  influential  business  position.  But 
he  is  a  member  of  a  primitive  race  which 
hates  everything  from  the  West,  and  his 
atavisms  struggle  with  his  lust  for  power. 
Employed  by  a  mining  company  which 
is  undertaking  to  exploit  a  peaceful  Pa¬ 
cific  island,  he  ends  by  sabotaging  the 
project  and  losing  his  life.  By  a  clever 
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contrivance  the  story  is  confined  to  a 
single  day.  Stylistically  it  is  admirable. 
— T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

J.  J.  Klant.  De  gehoorte  van  Jan 

Klaassen.  Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bi). 
1946.  163  pages.  4.10  guilders. — Punch, 
the  central  figure  in  the  puppet  show  of 
many  countries,  is  called  Jan  Klaassen 
in  Holland.  He  can  be  seen  daily  on 
Amsterdam’s  central  square,  the  Dam, 
near  the  stately  Royal  palace.  But  in  this 
story  Jan  Klaassen  manages  to  escape 
from  his  puppet  existence  and  become 
a  living  person.  He  is  no  longer  moved 
by  an  unseen  hand  which  controls  him 
from  beneath,  but  leads  his  own  proud, 
independent  life.  It  does  not  take  him 
long  to  discover,  however,  that  human 
paths  are  not  always  rosy.  His  generous, 
freedom-loving  instincts  soon  clash  with 
the  existing  order  of  human  society,  its 
traditions,  routine  and  selfishness,  liiere 
is  no  place  in  this  world  for  an  individ¬ 
ualist  like  Jan  Klaassen. 

This  amusing  novel  is  interspersed 
with  references  to  conditions  in  the  war 
years,  and  is  obviously  directed  against 
Nazism  and  against  the  prevailing  so¬ 
cial  order  in  general.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
to  the  full  only  by  readers  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  things  Dutch. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rather 
meager  corpus  of  Dutch  humorous  lit¬ 
erature. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

*  W.  Martin.  Herleefde  schoonheid; 

25  jaar  monumentensorg  in  Neder¬ 
land.  Uitgeven  ter  gelengenheid  van  het 
25-jarig  bestaan  der  Rijkscomisie  voor 
de  monumentezorg.  Amsterdam.  Kos- 
mos.  1945.  76  pages.  Illustrated. — Of  the 
various  art  books  published  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  during  and  shordy  after  the  war 
this  is  perhaps  the  one  of  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the 
general  public,  to  architects  and  histori¬ 
ans  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad, 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 


and  restoration  of  architectural  and  art 
monuments.  Essentially  it  is  a  report  of 
activities  and  plans  of  the  Dutch  State 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of 
Monuments.  After  reviewing  restora¬ 
tions  undertaken  before  1918,  more  espe¬ 
cially  from  1875,  it  gives  a  systematic 
account  of  restoration  techniques  and  the 
financial  and  administrative  control  of 
the  monuments  discussed.  Most  valuable 
perhaps  is  the  list  of  restored  buildings, 
wood-carvings  and  murals.  It  is  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  as  to  places,  and  indi¬ 
cates  dates  of  restoration  and  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  names  of  restorers,  and  occasionally 
some  bibliography.  Unfortunately  some 
of  the  monuments  mentioned  have  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  during  the  war 
and  may  not  be  restored  again.  There 
are  85  fascinating  illustrations,  showing 
the  monuments  before  and  after  restora¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  one  of  Holland’s  out¬ 
standing  art  historians. — T.  W.  L.  Schel¬ 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  John  A.  Crow.  The  Epic  of  Latin 
America.  Garden  City.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  1946.  xxiv  -f-  756  pages.  $5. — 
Among  the  large  number  of  recent  books 
on  South  America,  The  Epic  of  Latin 
America  is  certainly  outstanding.  It  is 
not  a  facile,  superficial  interpretation  of 
Latin  American  history  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  casual  reader, 
but  the  work  of  a  serious  scholar  who 
writes  authoritatively  and  who  by  virtue 
of  his  mastery  of  his  subject  injects  vi¬ 
tality  and  interest  into  every  chapter. 
As  the  tide  suggests,  the  book  is  not 
limited  to  history,  ethnology,  culture,  or 
any  other  single  aspect  of  the  peoples  he 
deals  with,  but  an  epic  presentation  of 
the  problem  in  its  totality,  a  vivid  fresco 
in  which  the  various  nations  and  their 
national  figures  appear  in  sharp  and  col¬ 
orful  oudine. 

The  author  never  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  sentimental  folk- 
loric  elements  which  have  so  often  been 
abused  and  in  most  instances  have  only 
served  to  distort  reality.  An  example  is 
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the  well-known  battle  between  Cortez 
and  the  Aztecs,  in  which  the  latter,  in  a 
furious  counterattack,  inflicted  such 
losses  on  the  Spaniards  that  Cortez  re- 
pwrtcdly  wept  bitterly  under  the  famous 
ahuehuete  tree.  Mr.  Crow,  skeptical  of 
everything  which  is  not  historically  at¬ 
tested,  remarks:  “Cortez  was  supposed 
to  have  stopped  under  a  tree  to  weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  soldiers.  The 
tree  is  still  shown  to  tourists  in  Mexico 
City,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Cortez  had  time  to  indulge  in  any  weep¬ 
ing,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined.”  This 
realistic  approach  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  bwk,  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
current  over-sentimental  writing  on 
Hispanic  America. 

Nor  is  the  contemporary  scene  soft- 
pedaled  and  conceived  primarily  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  Latin-American  ego.  The  author 
frankly  outlines  present  conditions.  “No¬ 
where,”  he  says,  “have  the  southern 
countries  yet  produced  the  mature  fruits 
of  democracy,  industrialization,  a  su¬ 
perior  standard  of  living,  honest  elec¬ 
tions,  educational  systems  of  first  rank, 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Despite 
the  tremendous  differences  which  exist 
between  one  region  and  another,  every¬ 
where  the  old  semi-feudal,  semi-colonial 
society  persists.  There  arc  new  names, 
new  social  batde-cries  gauged  for  the 
best  demagogic  response;  there  is  even  a 
certain  measure  of  political  liberty  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  paternalistic  ruling  classes.  Yet 
the  old  relationship  of  master  and  vassal 
continues,  sub-standards  of  living  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  po¬ 
litical  outlook  is  highly  unstable,  eco¬ 
nomically  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
still  live  chained  to  the  soil  which  is  the 
patrimony  of  the  chosen  few.” — Franf^ 
Thompson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Alvin  Kronacher.  Fritz  von  Unruh. 

Introduction  by  Albert  Einstein. 
New  York.  Rudolf  Schick  Publishing 
Co.  1946.  12.50. — As  Fritz  von  Unruh, 
who  represents  the  best  and  noblest  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  “lost”  generation  of  Ger¬ 


man  expressionists,  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  the  past  six  years 
(since  his  flight  from  a  French  concen¬ 
tration  camp),  an  introduction  to  his 
work,  in  English,  is  especially  welcome. 
This  short  monograph  is  written  by  a 
man  who,  himself  a  fugitive  from  Nazi 
Germany,  at  one  time  occupied  a  leading 
position  as  a  German  stage  director  and 
in  this  capacity  played  an  important 
part  in  presenting  Unruh’s  dramatic  cre¬ 
ations  to  the  German  public.  With  the 
present  booklet  he  performs  a  similar 
service  to  the  North  American  public. 
The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
brief  introduction  by  Albert  Einstein,  an 
essay  by  Max  Osborn  on  Unruh  the 
Painter,  Kronacher’s  biographical  sketch, 
a  few  pages  from  Unruh’s  latest  (un¬ 
published)  novel  The  End  is  Not  Yet, 
and  several  samples  of  Unruh’s  paint¬ 
ings.  The  latter  present  the  poet  from 
an  entirely  new  side:  in  their  vigor  and 
verve  these  portraits  parallel  the  style  of 
Unruh’s  dramatic  and  prose  composi¬ 
tions. 

Both  Einstein  and  Kronacher  stress 
Unruh’s  pacifism  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  important  components  of 
his  poetic  talent.  The  humanly  under¬ 
standable  desire  to  eulogize  a  friend 
leads  to  exaggerations  which  make  a 
critical  appraisal  of  Unruh’s  work  im¬ 
possible.  In  addition  to  this  defect  the 
text  is  poorly  balanced,  the  translated 
passages  make  awkward  reading,  and 
the  bibliography  is  spotty. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Sidonia  Carmen  Rosenbaum.  Mod¬ 
ern  Women  Poets  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
ca.  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1945. 
273  pages. — Primarily  a  study  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Uruguayan  poetess  Delmira 
Agustini,  this  elaborate  and  very  able 
essay  (ending  in  a  formidable  bibliogra¬ 
phy)  skilfully  weaves  into  the  central 
theme  an  account  of  her  predecessors 
and  successors;  another  Uruguayan  with 
a  surname  not  Italian  but  Basque,  Juana 
de  Ibarbourou,  the  Argentine  Alfonsina 
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Storni  and  the  Chilean  Gabriela  Mistral  The  alphabetical  arrangement  has  its  ad- 
(the  pseudonym  of  Lucile  Godoy  Al-  vantages  and  disadvantages;  one  of  these 
cayaga).  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  latter  could  have  been  lessened  by  the 
Uruguay  (two  other  Uruguayan  poets,  addition  of  a  chronological  listing  of  the 
Vasseur  and  Herrera  y  Reissig,  influ-  considerably  more  than  two  hundred 
cnced  these  poetesses)  we  should  have  writers  represented.  The  book  is  not  a 
welcomed  a  background  of  the  condi-  mere  mechanical  catalogue  of  facts,  but 
tions  and  intellectual  life  in  that  country,  has  stimulating  evaluations  and  reads  in- 
Of  these  poetesses  Gabriela  Mistral  has  terestingly.  The  length  of  the  notes  is 
been  the  most  successful  and  best  known ;  nicely  ad j  usted  to  the  relative  importance 
she  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  of  the  subjects.  Thus  the  biographer  de- 
1945.  Her  first  volume  of  poetry,  Deso-  votes  3,000  words  to  Pushkin  and  2,500 
lacidn,  was  published  not  in  her  own  to  Dostoevsky,  whereas  many  lesser  writ- 
country  but  by  admirers  in  the  United  ers  are  dismissed  in  half  a  page  or  less. 
States  in  1922.  As  to  her  prose  we  are  Since  the  book  is  intended  for  readers 
told  that  it  is  meaty,  whatever  that  may  who  do  not  know  Russian,  it  would  have 
mean:  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  meat,  been  helpful  if  information  could  have 
Of  peasant  origin  (“Vengo  de  campc-  been  furnished  as  to  what  books  arc 
sinos”),  she  retains  “a  certain  earthiness”  available  in  English.  A  companion  vol- 
in  her  poetry  and  avoids  the  Darian  utnc  is  to  cover  contemporary  writers. — 
swans,  dear  to  Dclmira  Agustini.  Al-  K.  L. 
fonsina  Storni’s  life  was  more  tragic  and 

she  ended  it  by  suicide  in  1938  at  the  ^  Vlaho  S.  Vlahovic.  Two  Hundred 
age  of  forty-six.  Delmira  Agustini,  of  Million  and  One  Slavs.  An 

French  and  German  and  South  Ameri-  Oudine  of  Slav  History  with  Maps  and 
can  but  apparently  not  Italian  extraction.  Annotations.  New  York.  Slav  Publica- 
was  born  in  1886  and  published  her  first  tions,  Inc.  1945.  Ill  pages.  $2.  and  $3. — 
book  of  verse  in  1907.  In  1913  she  mar-  This  litde  book  has  merit.  It  is  more 
ried  Enrique  Reyes,  was  separated  from  than  a  colorless  “outline”  of  the  history 
him  a  few  months  later  and  in  July  1914  of  the  Slav  nadons,  although  as  an  out- 
they  were  found  together,  dead.  The  line  it  will  be  valuable.  But  written  as 
gifted  poetess  was  only  twenty-seven,  it  has  been  by  a  Slav  who  looks  forward 
Her  earlier  life  had  been  as  staid  and  eagerly  to  some  degree  of  systematized 
conventional  as  that  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  co-operation  of  the  hitherto  discordant 
on  her  sofa.  “She  was  often  seen  walk-  Slav  states — Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
ing  in  the  park,  always  in  the  company  vakia,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Ukrainia 
of  her  parents.”  The  book  contains  a  and  the  smaller  groups — it  has  life  and 
large  number  of  brief  selections  from  warmth.  It  traces  the  common  and 
the  passionate  verse  of  these  poetesses,  separate  history  of  these  states  as  far  as 
On  page  245  the  word  “flutter”  in  the  the  Slav  Congress  of  1848,  and  brings 
quotation  from  FitzGerald’s  Omar  matters  rather  hastily  down  to  the  pres- 
should  be  “fly”:  the  Bird  of  Time  does  ent  in  a  three-page  Conclusion.  This  lat- 
not  flutter. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic-  ter  is  a  little  unfortunate,  since  what  has 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada.  happened  in  the  Slav  world  in  the  past 

ninety-eight  years  is  fully  as  significant 
^  Valentine  Snow.  Russian  Writers.  A  as  what  happened  there  in  hundreds  of 
Bio-bibliographical  Dictionary,  from  years  before.  But  the  broad  lines  of  Slav 
the  Age  of  Catherine  II  to  the  October  history  are  simple,  and  Mr.  Vlahovic 
Revolution  of  1917.  New  York.  Inter-  has  drawn  them  clearly.  The  Byzantine 
national  Book  Service.  1946.  222  pages.  Emperor  Flavius  Mauricius,  in  the  lat- 
13.75. — A  well-written  and  useful  book,  ter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  already  saw 
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clearly  that  the  lack  of  co-operativeness 
of  the  Slav  groups  made  it  easy  for  their 
enemies  to  divide  and  conquer;  and  their 
enemies  have  applied  that  policy  with 
signal  success  ever  since.  Since  the  Slavs 
constitute  the  largest  group  among 
white  men,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Germanic  and  Latin  peoples  even  today 
are  not  as  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
of  Slavic  union  as  Mr.  Vlahovic  is.  The 
book  is  written  modestly,  cogently  and 
fairly,  with  no  serious  faults  of  English, 
unless  we  consider  the  characteristic 
Slav  frugality  in  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  a  serious  fault. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Peter  P.  Yurchak.  The  Slovaf(s. 

Whiting,  Indiana.  Obrana.  1946. 
278  pages. — An  interesting  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  account  of  the  Slovaks  through  the 
ages:  their  long  conflicts  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Magyars  and  other  neighbors,  and 
their  love  of  song,  music,  peace,  and 
democratic  way  of  life.  With  sound  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  the  author  shows 
how  his  people  suffered  for  a  thousand 
years  from  their  division  into  small 
peace-loving  groups,  until  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago  writers  like  Bernolak 
and  Kollar  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  national  unity  and  liberation  by  the 
development  of  a  unified  national  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  independent  of 
Czech.  From  the  time  when  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius  first  introduced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  a  written  language,  down 
to  Father  Andrej  Hlinka,  the  clergy  have 
always  taken  a  leading  part  in  Slovak 
cultural  and  political  life.  The  author 
therefore  adopts  a  biographical  treat¬ 
ment  which  lends  dignity  and  charm  to 
his  narrative.  He  rightly  deplores  the 
tragic  mistake  of  Masaryk  and  BeneS  in 
establishing,  contrary  to  the  promises  of 
the  Pittsburgh  convention,  a  centralized 
instead  of  a  federal  form  of  government 
in  1919.  This  weakened  the  state  by 
causing  internal  friction  which  made  it 
easier  for  Hitler  to  dismember  it.  He 
urges  the  United  States  to  use  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  only  peaceful  solu¬ 


tion  for  the  problems  of  Eastern  Europe: 
a  regional  federation  of  the  dozen  small 
states  which  stretch,  cast  of  Germany, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  view  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
present  attitude,  the  immediate  prospect 
for  this  is  not  bright. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Stephan  Gal.  Hungary  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  World.  Budapest.  Offi- 
cina.  Second  Edition,  1944.  51  pages. — 
This  little  book  first  appeared  in  1943, 
and  was  evidently  intended  to  prepare 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  for  the  flood  of 
apologies  and  “explanations”  of  why 
Hungary  had  joined  Hider’s  crusade. 
As  an  example  of  dignified  and  subdc 
propaganda,  it  can  be  recommended  for 
its  able  presentation  of  its  case,  for  its 
fine  printing  and  binding,  for  its  repro¬ 
duction  of  valuable  and  interesting  pho¬ 
tographs  pertaining  to  Hungary’s  his¬ 
tory.  But  the  reader  will  do  well  to  hear 
also  the  other  side  as  it  is  presented  in 
Rustem  Vambery’s  Hungary:  To  Be  or 
Not  To  Be  (New  York.  Frederick  Un- 
gar.  1946). — Joseph  S.  Roucel{^.  Hofstra 
College. 

^  F.  S.  C.  Northrop.  The  Meeting  of 
East  and  West,  An  Inquiry  Concern¬ 
ing  World  Understanding.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1946.  531  pages.  $6. — This  is 
undoubtedly  a  major  contribution  of 
American  philosophy  to  the  problem  of 
the  East  and  West.  It  is  learned  and 
shows  a  wide  range  of  reading,  even  if 
that  reading  seems  not  particularly  deep 
except  in  the  area  of  technical  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  has  a  definite  explanation  for  the 
tensions  between  Occidental  and  Orien¬ 
tal  thought  as  well  as  for  the  tensions 
in  contemporary  civilization.  The  expla¬ 
nation,  purely  speculative,  to  be  sure, 
rests  upon  the  juxtaposition  of  the  un¬ 
differentiated  “aesthetic  continuum”  to 
the  “theoretic  component,”  terms  which 
the  author  explains  in  too  technical  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  average  reader.  There  is 
an  interesting  chapter  on  Mexican  civili- 
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zation,  with  an  explanation  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  “La  Guadalupana,”  an  expert 
analysis  of  the  origins  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  chapters  on  the  meanings  of 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization,  and  a 
chapter  on  Russia  with  some  very  acute 
comments  on  the  doctrinaire  position 
taken  by  modern  Russian  politics. 

In  his  philosophical  sections  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  too  much  for  granted  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  book  he  reiterates  too 
much.  Coupled  with  this  is  some  ex¬ 
tremely  loose  writing.  The  main  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  work  is  that,  in  final  analysis, 
the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
Occidental  and  Oriental  is  only  another 
attempt,  very  cleverly  based  on  abstruse 
philosophical  criteria,  to  romanticize  the 
Orient,  which  is  seen  far  too  leniently. 
Social  consciousness  scarcely  ever  breaks 
through  the  absolutism  of  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  position.  Thus,  in  China  the  Chiang 
“clique”  is  very  leniently  treated;  neither 
the  Hindu  caste  system  nor  the  cruelty 
and  greed  of  the  Spanish  conquistador es 
arouses  any  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  The  theoretical  justification  for 
abstract  art  blinds  the  author  to  its  gro- 
tesqueries.  The  common  man  plays  too 
small  a  role,  and  the  appraisal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is,  to  say  the 
least,  cautious.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  work  is  a  storehouse  of  excel¬ 
lent  aper^us,  and  its  ideas  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  every  worker  in 
the  field.  There  is  a  bibliography  and  an 
excellent  index. — George  H.  Danton. 
Union  College. 

^  Mortimer  J.  Cohen.  Pathways 
Through  The  Bible.  Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 
1946.  xxiv  548  pages.  $3.  —  This  is 
not  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  but 
a  simplified  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  i.e.  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Bible  but  as  a  preparation 
for  it.  It  undertakes  to  include  “those 
classic  passages  which  combine  both  lit¬ 
erary  beauty  and  the  enduring  ethical 


and  religious  values  of  Judaism.”  The 
texts  are  based  on  the  best  modern  trans¬ 
lations  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars;  obscure  phrases  and  archaic  ex¬ 
pressions  have  been  eliminated  and  repe¬ 
titions  omitted  (e.g.  practically  all  the 
Chronicles).  The  style  is  simple.  Each 
section  is  preceded  by  a  brief  interpre¬ 
tative  paragraph  intended  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  the  reader  and  to  help  him  dis¬ 
cern  the  relevancy  of  the  book’s  message. 
The  short  introductions  to  each  book  in¬ 
clude  also  historical  and  explanatory  ma¬ 
terial.  The  selections  arc  arranged  chro¬ 
nologically,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophets.  Certain  minor  prophets  have 
been  omitted.  Eight  maps  and  26  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Arthur  Szyk  en¬ 
hance  the  beauty  of  this  attractive  book, 
which  should  appeal  to  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  alike. — /.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Swami  Nikhilananda.  Essence  of 
Hinduism.  New  York.  Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda  Center.  1946.  91 
pages.  $1.25. — Two  lectures  delivered  in 
New  York.  The  first  one:  Immortality. 
The  problem,  being  metaphysical,  can 
be  solved  only  through  knowing  the 
soul’s  nature  as  “spiritual  substance,  im¬ 
mutable,  indestructible.”  The  second 
article  presents  the  essential  features  of 
Hinduism,  its  ontology  and  ethical 
standards.  The  complicated  Hindu  phi¬ 
losophy  is  explained  briefly,  simply, 
clearly.  The  author  attempts  to  show 
that  all  religions  agree  on  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  religious  living.  This  is  the  hope¬ 
ful  opinion  of  a  high-minded  humani¬ 
tarian.  It  does  not  conform  with  fact. 
According  to  rock-ribbed  Christian 
teaching,  if  the  tenet  of  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  accepted,  the 
soul  is  damned  and  lost.  If  the  dogma 
of  metempsychosis  in  Hinduism  is  ig¬ 
nored,  its  central  support  is  knocked 
away  and  the  structure  collapses.  These 
are  the  conditions  sine  quibus  non — 
without  which  the  religious  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian  or  Hindu  becomes  meaningless — or 
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rises  beyond  tenets  and  dogmas,  which 
consummation  Nikhilananda,  and  for 
that  matter  all  humanity,  longs  for.  As 
Nikhilananda  states  it,  the  realization  of 
the  soul  as  immutable  and  indestructible 
is  the  attainment  of  immortality.  In  this 
as  in  defining  reality  and  unreality  there 
is  a  vagueness  which  seems  unavoidable 
with  philosophers.  Simple  logic  should 
make  plain  that  if  the  soul  is  immortal, 
it  is  that  whether  there  is  a  realization 
of  it  or  not.  What  is  unreal  does  not 
become  real;  nothing  does  not  become 
something.  In  other  respects  Nikhilan- 
anda’s  papers  are  of  the  finest  on  the 
subject  that  have  come  to  this  reviewer’s 
attention. — Lars  Florell.  Detroit. 

^  Swami  Nikhilananda.  Self-Knowl¬ 
edge.  An  English  Translation  of 
Sankaracharya’s  Atmabodha,  with 
Notes,  Comments,  and  Introduction. 
New  York.  Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Center.  1946.  228  pages.  $2.50. — A 
translation  of  the  short  major  treatise  of 
India’s  great  philosopher  and  mystic 
Sankara  (788-820  A.D.)  with  a  scholar¬ 
ly  introduction  to  Hindu  thought,  copi¬ 
ous  annotations,  a  glossary,  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  selected  religious  hymns. 
About  two  decades  ago,  the  German 
Protestant  theologian  Rudolf  Otto,  in  his 
Westdstliche  Mystil{,  pointed  out  par¬ 
allels  between  Sankara  and  Meister  Eck- 
ardt,  but  failed  to  see  the  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Eastern  and  Western 
mysticism.  Sankara  is  the  founder  of 
modern  Vedanta  monism.  He  reveals 
very  strikingly  the  crypto-materialism 
inherent  in  non-dualistic  Hindu  specula¬ 
tion.  The  Western  reader  will  observe 
the  absence  of  the  concept  of  personality 
(human  and  divine)  and  of  everything 
which  he  is  used  to  associate  with  the 
Judeo-Christian  idea  of  creation.  In  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  Absoluteness  of  Infinite 
Cosmic  Consciousness,  Sankara  is  forced 
to  sacrifice  the  reality  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  entire  created  universe. — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 


^  Erich  P.  Hofacker.  German  Litera¬ 
ture  as  Reflected  in  the  German- 
Language  Press  of  St.  Louis  Prior  to 
1898.  St.  Louis.  Washington  University 
Studies.  1946.  125  pages. — “The  Ger¬ 
man  press  in  America  was  one  of  the 
foremost  means  of  consolidating  and 
maintaining  the  migration  of  ideas  .  .  . 
there  was  a  strong  urge  to  preserve  .  .  . 
the  cultural  ties  that  bound  the  immi¬ 
grants  to  their  homeland  .  .  .  ‘Germans 
.  .  .  look  up  to  respectable  newspapers 
as  a  species  of  paternal  guides  and  in¬ 
structors.’ ”  (Introduction,  p.  1).  The 
quotation  indicates  the  motivation  and 
the  method  of  this  excellent  study, 
which  in  its  organization  follows  rough¬ 
ly  the  chronology  of  German  literature 
down  to  The  Age  of  Naturalism.  The 
author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “the 
composite  picture  of  German  literature 
.  .  .  appears  to  be  surprisingly  compre¬ 
hensive”  and  finds  that  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  German  editors  and 
readers  is  for  the  most  part  sound  and 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  trends  of  pro¬ 
fessional  criticism  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  compe¬ 
tent  source-studies  which  will  in  their 
totality  reveal  the  complex  origins  of  our 
culture.  Professor  Hofacker’s  mono¬ 
graph  is  a  genuine  contribution  in  that 
field. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  F.  }.  H.  Letters.  Virgil.  New  York. 

Sheed  &  Ward.  1946.  162  pages.  $2. 
— Another  volume  has  appeared  in  the 
body  of  Virgiliana,  and  readers  will  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  estimate  of  its  value  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  degree  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  Roman  poet  and  his  writings. 
This  is  perhaps  the  main  criticism  of  the 
book — the  fact  that  the  author  will  satis¬ 
fy  neither  layman  nor  scholar.  Writing 
“in  contemplation  of  the  time  when  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  would  have  ceased 
to  be  necessary  for  matriculation,”  Mr. 
Letters  endeavors  “to  give  general  stu¬ 
dents  some  knowledge,  and  even  appre- 
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elation,  of  the  most  famous  of  Roman 
poets,”  and  he  accordingly  translates 
every  quotation.  He  also,  in  a  very  ele¬ 
mentary  fashion,  summarizes  the  Ec¬ 
logues,  Georgies,  and  first  six  books  of 
the  Aeneid.  All  this  is  of  value  to  the 
non-classicist.  But  along  with  this  the 
author  includes  detailed  and  elaborate 
discussions  of  minor  points  (e.g.,  the 
difference  between  manes  and  genius) 
which  are  quite  useless  to  the  readers 
originally  addressed.  There  are  several 
lengthy  digressions  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  (c.g.,  Theocritus 
and  Lucretius,  who  are  discussed  from 
an  approach  far  different  from  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Virgil),  and  decided  excep¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  to  certain  sweeping 
evaluations  and  conclusions.  There  is 
something  of  interest  for  any  reader,  and 
the  author  exhibits  a  wide  knowledge 
of  other  literatures  in  his  comparisons 
and  contrasts.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  did  not  order  his  material 
in  better  fashion  and  show  greater  dis¬ 
crimination,  addressing  himself  to  clas¬ 
sicists  or  to  barbarians. — H.  L.  Stow. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Lectures  on  Ger¬ 
man  Literature  from  Gottsched  to 
Goethe.  Given  at  the  University  of  Bonn 
and  taken  down  by  George  Toynbee  in 
1833.  Together  with  Toynbee’s  Continu¬ 
ation  to  Heine,  with  introduction,  notes 
and  a  portrait.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Fiedler. 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1944. 96  pages. 
10  s. — Toynbee  first  published  these 
translations  and  notes  as  a  part  of  Bisset 
Hawkins’  volume  on  Germany;  the 
Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  Social 
Condition  and  National  Economy  (Lon¬ 
don,  1838).  Professor  Fiedler  justly 
claims  that  “the  work  of  Hawkins  and 
Toynbee  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  received.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  referred  to  anywhere 
except  in  the  introduction  to  A.  Basker- 
ville’s  translation  of  Tieck’s  Der  Tod 
des  Dichters  .  .  .  and  in  the  .  .  .  foot¬ 


note  by  Thomas  Gordon  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  Menzel’s  Deutsche 
Literatur  .  .  .”  The  book  abounds  in 
amusing  anecdotes.  A  chronological  out¬ 
line  from  the  early  periods  to  Schiller’s 
death,  statistics  of  the  German  universi¬ 
ties  with  the  year  of  their  foundation 
and  the  number  of  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  attached  to  each,  and  the  editor’s 
own  notes,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  original  and  starding  survey  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  literature.  The  whole 
make-up  of  the  book  is  pleasing.  Re¬ 
prints  of  such  evaluations  which  throw 
light  on  literary  criticism  in  the  past  are 
indeed  welcome  and  should  encourage 
further  ventures  in  the  field. — August 
Closs.  University  of  Bristol. 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Three  Plays.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  John  Heard.  Boston.  J.  W. 
Luce.  1945.  223  pages.  $5. — The  excuse 
for  a  new  translation  of  L’Otage  (the 
first  was  published  by  Yale  University 
in  1914)  seems  to  be  that  here  it  is  com¬ 
bined  in  one  volume  with  its  two  sequels, 
Le  pain  dur,  called  Crusts  by  Mr.  Heard, 
and  Le  phre  humilie.  The  Humiliation 
of  a  Father.  The  trilogy,  a  chronological 
study  of  what  Claudel  regards  as  the 
degeneration  of  modern  society  because 
of  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution, 
expresses  a  devout  Catholic’s  despair 
over  humanity’s  loss  of  faith  in  his 
church’s  dogma  and  an  aristocratic 
Frenchman’s  idealization  of  the  lost 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  The 
English  version  of  these  slow-moving, 
undramatic  propaganda  pieces  is  literal 
and  at  times  sensitive,  but  loses  what  to 
non-Catholic  foreigners  is  Claudel’s  chief 
value,  the  rhythm  and  individual  idiom 
of  his  language.  In  the  original  French 
a  reader  is  often  half  hypnotized  by  the 
poetic  value  of  texts  which  in  an  un- 
poetic  English  sound  merely  dull  and 
tedious,  overstrained  in  symbolism  and 
atmosphere,  with  an  underlying  almost 
sadistic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  torment 
and  death  that  is  positively  dangerous  in 
a  world  that  needs  to  look  forward  with 
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hope  to  the  future  and  not  back  in  de¬ 
spair  to  a  dead  past. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

^  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Editor.  Seven  Soviet 
Plays.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1946. 
14.-  Read  one  after  another  these  plays 
give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  late  war 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  what  the  Rus¬ 
sians  suffered  from  German  Schrecl(^- 
lich\eit,  of  how  they  resisted  it  and  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy  after  appalling  losses 
and  dreadful  sufferings.  The  patriotic 
note  is  loud  in  them  all;  many  are  the 
vows  to  avenge  the  martyrs,  even 
stronger  is  the  determination  to  rebuild 
the  fatherland.  Such  a  spirit  survives 
even  the  loss  of  the  Dnieprostroi  Dam 
and  of  the  great  experimental  agricul¬ 
tural  stations,  whether  of  wheat  fields  or 
of  apple  orchards,  each  tragedy  told  in 
one  of  three  plays,  written  respectively 
by  L.  Leonov,  A.  Afinogenov  and  V. 
Rokk. 

Konstantin  Simonov’s  title,  T he  Rus¬ 
sian  People,  might  have  been  the  equal¬ 
ly  appropriate  name  of  nearly  all  of  the 
seven  dramas,  for  the  people  are  the 
collective  hero  of  them  all.  Simonov’s 
play  when  given  in  New  York  recently 
was  too  drab  for  our  frivolous  theater¬ 
goers  and  probably  none  of  the  seven 
would  win  popular  acclaim  here,  not 
even  the  costume  piece  on  Field  Marshall 
Kutuzov,  by  V.  Solovyov,  for  though 
all  have  some  humor,  many  tense  situa¬ 
tions,  contrasted  heroes  and  villains — 
some  of  them  traitors — and  a  love  in¬ 
terest,  they  are  too  stark,  too  unshaded, 
too  tragic,  for  present-day  Americans  to 
endure.  But  they  should  be  widely  read 
to  help  us  understand  the  U.S.S.R.,  espe¬ 
cially  Russian  insistence  on  “security,” 
Russian  sensitiveness  to  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country  and  the  kind 
of  single-minded  devotion  to  their  ideals 
which  enabled  them  to  win  the  most 
hideous  war  in  history. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Paschal  Carlos  Magno.  Tomorrow 
Will  be  Different.  London.  Con¬ 


stable.  1945.  86  pages.  $1.50. — The  pub¬ 
lisher  describes  this  three-act  play  as  “a 
family  conversation  piece,  staged  in  a 
decayed  mansion  in  Rio.”  The  preface 
compares  its  characters,  “shaken  by 
primitive  emotions,”  to  the  egocentrics 
portrayed  by  Tchekov.  The  play  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  expression  of  some  South 
American  social  problems,  not  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  our  own  country  fifty 
years  ago  and  in  some  regions  still.  The 
family  portrayed  by  Magno  is  held  to¬ 
gether  not  only  by  blood  relationship 
but  by  an  eighty-year-old,  illiterate, 
tender-hearted  negro  nurse,  whose  death 
between  acts  II  and  III  plunges  them  all 
into  grief  and  brings  about  some  soften¬ 
ing  of  their  egotism.  The  young  people 
have  little  care  for  their  parents,  a  dissi¬ 
pated  father,  a  silly,  fussy  mother,  and 
they  follow  their  own  drives,  one  to  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  musician,  another  to  marriage 
with  a  mulatto,  shortly  afterward  killed 
in  an  accident.  Clara,  the  widow,  puts 
her  negro  child  into  a  foundling  hospice 
shordy  after  his  birth;  three  weeks  later, 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  her  conscience 
reproaches  her  and  she  resolves  to  take 
him  back.  “We’ll  bring  him  up  to  be  a 
man  above  all  distinctions  of  class,  re¬ 
ligion,  race,  a  man  of  the  new  world,” 
she  says  to  her  mother.  “Dreams  of  the 
future,”  the  mother  replies;  but  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  audience  are  with  Clara. 
Tomorrow  will  be  different,  we  dare  to 
hope,  not  only  in  Brazil  but  in  the  new 
world  of  the  United  States. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  William  Frederic  Giese.  French 
Lyrics  in  English  Verse.  Madison. 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1946.  394 
pages.  $4.—  Professor  Giese  was  one  of 
those  urbane  scholars  who  arc  unhappily 
growing  less  and  less  frequent  in  this 
age  of  haste,  strain  and  suspicion.  His 
daughter  declares  that  “as  a  freshman 
at  Harvard  he  used  to  walk  around  with 
his  jxxrkcts  full  of  sonnets.”  He  was  an 
“amateur,”  in  the  ingratiating  old  sense 
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of  the  word.  He  studied  and  taught  the 
languages  because  he  loved  them,  and 
he  translated  French  poems  to  give  him¬ 
self  and  others  pleasure.  In  the  Foreword 
to  this  anthology  of  translations  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  twelfth  century  Alba:  Oi 
deus,  oi  deus,  de  Valba,  tan  tost  ve  and 
closing  with  ha  dernibre  visiteuse  of 
Gregoire  Le  Roy,  who  was  born  only  a 
year  or  two  earlier  than  the  translator, 
Frederick  Manchester  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “By  inmost  nature,  by  that  part 
of  him  which  was  deepest  and  most  per¬ 
sonal,  he  was  a  poet.”  In  the  matter  of 
grace  and  spontaneity,  these  translations 
rank  rather  high.  There  are  prosaic  pas¬ 
sages,  and  there  are  many  clichSs  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Giese  was  soaked  in  the  great 
writers  of  all  ages  and  many  countries, 
and  his  own  writing,  both  verse  and 
prose,  is  always  largely  reminiscence), 
but  beside  the  constant  warmth  and  zest, 
there  are  a  good  many  exciting  trou- 
vailles.  It  is  distressing  that  we  can’t  list 
a  few  of  them  here. 

Dr.  Selim  Ezban  and  Professor  Casi- 
mir  D.  Zdanowicz  are  responsible  re¬ 
spectively  for  the  notes  on  authors  and 
the  index  of  French  tides,  and  the  well 
toward  two  hundred  and  fifty  selections 
arc  so  representative  that  the  volume  is 
a  reference  work  of  value  as  well  as  a 
book  to  draw  delight  from. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Thirty-One 
Poems.  In  English  Version  with  an 
Introduction  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  New 
York.  Ackerman.  1946.  47  pages.  |2. — 
It  was  high  time  that  some  voice  of  au¬ 
thority  should  say,  as  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
docs  in  his  brief  but  weighty  introduc¬ 
tion,  “. . .  the  poems  of  Rilke  . . .  cannot 
be  split  into  meaning  and  form  ...  In 
them,  as  in  all  great  or  even  sound 
poetry,  form  is  meaning;  and  music, 
message;  and  rime,  revelation.”  This 
dictum  he  then  follows  up  incisively  by 
means  of  two  short  passages,  which  he 
analyzes  as  to  their  formal  effectiveness 
and  translates  with  a  mastery  that  is 
hardly  to  be  excelled  by  any  living  trans¬ 


lator  known  to  me. 

In  these  translations,  the  authentic 
voice  of  Rilke  is  heard,  transmuted  into 
a  language  other  than  the  one  he  spoke. 
That  there  is  inevitable  loss,  who  will 
deny?  Least  of  all  his  translator.  But 
even  this  keen  sense  of  inadequacy  must 
not  prevent  us  from  making  the  attempt 
to  evoke  again  the  music  that  is  part  of 
the  peculiar  charm  which  this  poet,  more 
than  most  in  recent  times,  continues  to 
exert. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Taras  Shevchenko,  “The  Poet  of 
the  Ukraine.^’ Poemr.  Trans¬ 
lated  with  an  Introduction,  by  Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Jersey  City.  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  1945.  217  pages. — 
The  Ukrainian  serf  who  became  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  painter  and  the  most  popular 
poet  of  Little  Russia  deserves  more  at¬ 
tention  than  he  has  ever  received  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Manning  has  done  a  cred¬ 
itable  piece  of  work,  both  in  his  informa¬ 
tional  introductions  and  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Shevchenko’s  most  important 
poems.  He  furnishes  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  main  trends  of  Ukrainian  literature 
(whose  beginnings,  in  the  vernacular, 
go  back  no  farther  than  150  years);  a 
rather  detailed  Life  of  the  poet;  a  critical 
examination  of  his  art;  and  a  paper  on 
that  rather  difficult  question,  Shev¬ 
chenko’s  religion. 

Shevchenko  is  the  most  articulate  of 
the  victims  of  Czarism,  and  his  life  is 
a  symbol  of  the  thwaited  Russian  peas¬ 
antry,  and,  taken  from  another  angle,  of 
Provincial  Russia  which  was  once  ( was 
only?)  mistreated  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Born  a  serf,  freed  because  he  had 
talent  whereas  millions  of  his  country¬ 
men  died  in  serfdom,  reduced  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  slavery,  that  of  the  army,  to  punish 
him  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  autonomy,  prematurely  old 
and  ailing  because  he  was  brave  and 
generous,  his  life  gives  added  poignancy 
to  his  poems.  Mosdy  simple  ballads  but 
done  with  great  skill  as  well  as  profound 
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emotion,  they  arc  touching  even  in  trans¬ 
lation.  Dr.  Manning  has  done  them 
rather  well.  He  has  not  always  been  able 
to  keep  them  poetical,  but  neither  have 
many  of  the  world’s  most  famous  trans¬ 
lators  of  verse. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Henry  Davidoff.  A  World  Treasury 
of  Proverbs.  New  York.  Random 
House.  1946.  526  pages.  $3. — This  book 
claims  to  be  “by  far  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  of  its  kind  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  single  volume.”  The  justice  of 
this  statement  depends  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “of  its  kind.”  Such  collec¬ 
tions  of  quotations  as  Bardett’s  and 
Stevenson’s  cover  most  of  this  ground 
and  do  it  more  informingly.  The  plan  of 
this  book  is  to  list  some  15,500  short  say¬ 
ings  (none  of  them  more  than  20  words 
long)  under  an  alphabetized  list  of  head¬ 
ings — Ability,  Absence,  Absent-Minded, 
Abstinence — and  to  arrange  each  group 
in  an  approximately  alphabetical  order, 
adding  a  subject-index  and  an  author- 
index.  Why  the  groups  are  not  rigorous¬ 
ly  alphabetized,  passes  the  reviewer’s 
comprehension.  This  half-doing  of  a  job 
gives  the  book  an  amateurish  look  to 
start  with.  Usually  the  citation  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish  only,  but  now  and  then  (it  is  not 
easy  to  see  on  what  basis)  the  foreign 
original  is  added.  The  jacket  assures  us 
that  “each  (proverb  is)  traced  to  its 
source  and  attributed  to  its  national  ori¬ 
gin  and  to  its  author,  if  any  (sic).”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  this  is  sometimes 
done,  the  author  of  many  of  the  tritest 
and  most  easily  traceable  quotations  is 
not  mentioned.  Dozens  of  the  common¬ 
est  proverbs  are  not  here,  and  on  the 
other  hand  many  of  these  quotations  are 
not  proverbs  at  all. 

On  the  credit  side,  we  do  have  here 
a  large  collection  of  popular  phrases, 
painstakingly  accumulated,  carefully 
proof-read,  beautifully  printed.  It  can  be 
the  brouillon  of  a  useful  work. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Frank  Gaynor.  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Dictionary.  In  five  languages: 


English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Ital¬ 
ian.  New  York.  The  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1946.  452  pages.  $6. — ^This  dic¬ 
tionary  is  wisely  planned  and  accurately 
worked  out.  The  compiler’s  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  translating  and  in  organizing 
frequency  lists  has  visibly  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  His  basal  dictionary  starts 
with  the  English,  which  is  as  it  should 
be  since  nine-tenths  of  his  customers  will 
be  of  English  speech.  But  the  book  will 
be  almost  as  useful  for  those  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  one  of  the  other  four,  by  virtue 
of  a  complete  cross  reference  list  for  each 
of  them.  There  are  approximately  10,000 
terms  in  each  of  the  languages,  and  any 
critically  inclined  reader  can  make  a  case 
for  some  additions,  but  Mr.  Gaynor  has 
never  been  impressionistic  or  careless.  A 
very  few  accents  are  out  of  place  and 
there  are  a  few  typographical  errors,  but 
both  author  and  proof-reader  have  come 
much  nearer  perfect  accuracy  than  first 
editions  usually  do.  Besides  the  diction¬ 
ary  proper,  there  are  instructions  for 
writing  dates,  helpful  data  on  geographi¬ 
cal  names,  a  list  of  monetary  units  for 
63  countries  (it  would  have  been  easy 
to  give  some  idea  of  their  relative  value, 
which  has  not  been  done),  and  a  table 
of  weights  and  measures. — H.  K.  L. 

W  William  J.  Pavek.  200,000,000  Slavs 
Need  a  New  Alphabet.  Detroit.  S.  J. 
Bloch.  1944.  105  pages. — The  standard¬ 
ized  alphabet  proposed  by  Pavek  consists 
of  Latin  letters  and  a  set  of  diacritical 
marks  of  the  acute  and  grave  type,  to  be 
added  over,  under,  or  within  given  let¬ 
ters.  The  system  is  well  defended,  and  its 
realization  needs  nothing  more  than  the 
fulfillment  of  the  author’s  wish  as  stated 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  book:  “that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  co-operate  in  this 
consolidation  of  Slav  culture  by  also 
adopting  the  standardized  Slav  alpha¬ 
bet.”  This  innovation  would  be  expected 
to  pave  the  way  for  reformed  spelling 
and  make  possible  the  creation  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  serving  several  dialects  at  once. 
Pavek  devotes  a  good  part  of  his  effort 
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to  a  plaidoyer  that  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  quotations:  “For  a  very  small 
nation  ...  it  is  often  folly  to  insist  upon 
complete  independence.”  Minorities, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  Estonians  and 
the  Lithuanians,  are,  when  forming  part 
of  a  larger  nation  “really  happier  and 
better  off  than  those  that  gain  independ¬ 
ence  with  all  the  shortcomings  that  often 
go  with  independence.  .  .  .  Confedera¬ 
tions  of  Slav  nations  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  types  of  con¬ 
federation  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time.”  Failure  to  adopt  a  standardized 
Slav  alphabet  “can  only  lead  eventually 
to  a  gradual  denationalization  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Slavs  in  Central  Europe,  with  a 
resultant  weakening  of  the  position  in 
the  world  of  all  remaining  Slav  nations.” 
This  alphabet  and  the  combination  dic¬ 
tionaries  would  function  so  that  “amal¬ 
gamation  would  necessarily  result  even¬ 
tually.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  decreed  . . .  that  oni  shall  be 
used  exclusively,  as  this  kind  of  third 
person  plural  pronoun,  and  similar  ac¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  taken  in  this  connection 
in  respect  to  all  Slav  languages.” — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Dagobert  D.  Runes  and  Harry  G. 

Schrickel.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Arts. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
1,064  double-column  pages.  $10. — The 
directors  of  the  Philosophical  Library 
arc  notable  for  the  assurance  with  which 
they  undertake  formidable  enterprises, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  reference 
books.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  world 
is  considerably  richer  for  their  courage. 
This  Encyclopedia  of  the  Arts  is  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Architecture,  Dance,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Painting,  Decoration,  Music,  Lit¬ 
erature,  Theater  and  Film,  the  work  of 
more  than  150  specialists,  a  few  of  whom 
are  well  known  and  all  of  whom  are 
doubtless  competent  scholars,  although 
not  all  of  them  have  done  themselves 
proud  here.  There  is  much  fresh  and 
valuable  information  which  will  not  be 
found  in  other  such  books,  but  one  is 


never  quite  certain  whether  or  not  he 
will  find  any  given  matter  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance.  A  pioneer  reference 
work  which  has  been  built  by  many 
hands  inevitably  suffers  from  lack  of 
uniformity.  The  student  who  consults 
this  book  about  the  art  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  for  instance,  will  discover  an  article 
headed  Yugoslavia,  Art  of,  whereas  he 
will  find  nothing  about  France,  Art  of 
until  or  unless  it  occurs  to  him  to  look 
for  French  Art.  This  lack  of  consistency 
extends  even  to  the  editors’  general  re¬ 
marks.  Their  jacket  blurb  is  as  confi¬ 
dent  as  a  radio  commercial,  whereas 
their  preface  is  very  modest  and  even 
apologetic.  And  the  inconsistency  has 
even  crept  into  the  structure  of  some 
of  the  articles.  Thus  one  definition  be¬ 
gins:  “Inchoate.  Lack  of  organization 
with  specific  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  the  emotional  aspects  of  a  literary 
work  .  .  .”  There  is  no  separate  index, 
only  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
extremely  miscellaneous  items,  with 
some  attempt  at  cross  reference,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  contributions  is 
sometimes  so  unexpected  that  the  seeker 
after  a  particular  bit  of  information  may 
be  compelled  to  seek  for  some  time. 
Thus,  an  article  entided  New  Attitudes 
for  the  Future  of  Architecture  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  ardcles  on  Architecture)  is  listed 
under  the  N’s.  There  is  material  in  this 
book  for  a  useful  encyclopedia  of  the 
arts,  but  it  needs  considerable  more  edit¬ 
ing  than  it  has  received  thus  far. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Joseph  Prunskis.  Comparative  Law, 

Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  in  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  Concordat.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press. 
1945.  161  pages. — Mr.  Prunskis  endeav¬ 
ors  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
the  country  of  Lithuania  by  studying  the 
juridical  basis  of  the  public  religious  life 
of  Lithuania,  as  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  In  his  introduction,  he  reviews 
the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  that 
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country  and  presents  the  present  status 
of  the  Lithuanian  Concordat.  In  the 
body  of  his  work  he  examines  the  his¬ 
torical,  political  and  juridical  conditions 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  Then  he  compares  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Concordat  with  the  norms 
of  the  code  of  canon  law,  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  public  law,  and  the  latest 
constitution  of  independent  Lithuania  as 
well  as  with  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
government.  This  is  a  substantial  and 
unique  contribution  to  a  field  which  is 
litde  known  to  Anglo-Saxon  specialists. 
— Joseph  S.  Roucel(^.  Hofstra  College. 

^  Alfred  Amonn.  Simonde  de  Sis- 
mondi  als  N ationaldf^onom.  Bern. 
A.  Francke.  1945.  516  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 
— Sismondi  was  a  man  of  extraordinarily 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  intellec¬ 
tual  interests.  Born  at  Geneva  in  1773 
and  dying  there  in  1842,  he  belonged  to 
two  eras  which  were  separated  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  He  lived  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Geneva.  He  was  called 
as  professor  to  two  universities,  Vilna 
and  the  Sorbonne,  but  declined  both. 
His  writings  covered  many  fields,  espe¬ 
cially  the  history  of  the  Italian  city  re¬ 
publics  and  economic  theory.  This  vol¬ 
ume  starts  with  an  account  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  background  of  Sismondi’s  youth 
— Adam  Smith  and  the  18th  century 
writers — and  then  gives  an  excellent 
analysis  and  summary  of  Sismondi’s  own 
great  work  of  1819  on  economics.  This, 
strangely  enough,  has  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German,  though  it  exercised 
a  strong  influence  on  liberal  thought  in 
the  19th  century.  Herr  Amonn  closes 
with  some  excellent  critical  notes,  com¬ 
paring  Sismondi’s  doctrines  with  those 
of  present-day  economists,  and  adds  a 
very  helpful  index. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Goethe  in  Strassburg  and  Wetzlar. 

Being  selections  from  Books  IX-XII 
of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Oxford. 


Basil  Blackwell.  1944.  xxxii -1-235  pages. 
$2.50.  U.S.  Agent:  William  Salloch,  344 
East  17th  Street,  New  York. — These  se¬ 
lections  from  one  of  the  world’s  great 
autobiographies  should  stimulate  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  inclined  to  probe  deeply 
in  different  directions.  In  his  Preface, 
Introduction  and  Notes  (the  latter  cov¬ 
ering  61  pages)  Professor  G.  Craig 
Houston  has  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of 
students  with  varying  degrees  of  prepar¬ 
ation.  His  edition  might  well  be  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  a  well-rounded  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  Goethe.  This  would  be 
facilitated  by  following  the  learned,  un- 
pedantic  editor  in  exploring  the  depths 
of  meaning  and  experience  to  be  found 
in  the  central  books  of  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  which  bring  to  life  Goethe’s 
sojourns  in  Strassburg  and  Wetzlar. 
Professor  Houston’s  thoughtful  and 
well  written  introduction  is  inspired  by 
a  genuine  humanistic  devotion  to  Goe¬ 
the’s  works.  Its  considerable  range  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  reviews 
important  autobiographical  forerunners 
like  Rousseau,  L.  P.  Moritz  and  Jung 
Stilling.  It  also  contrasts  the  polished, 
aloof  Memoirs  of  Gibbon  with  the 
warmer  and  more  personal  cultural  inte¬ 
gration  which  Goethe’s  work  achieves. 
—W.  A.  W. 

^  Max  Osborn.  Der  bunte  Spiegel. 

Erinnerungen  aus  der  Kunst-,  Kul- 
tur-  und  Geisteslebcn  1890-1933.  New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1945.  $3. — An 
excellent  autobiographical  work  by  a 
profound  expert  and  lover  of  the  arts 
who  is  a  warm-hearted  observer  of  cul¬ 
tural  trends.  In  addition,  the  author  is 
a  charming  teller  of  tales.  He  takes  us 
by  the  hand  and  leads  us  back  into  the 
quiet  times  of  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  He  introduces  us  to  Renoir  and 
Kainz,  Menzel  and  Slevogt,  Liebermann 
and  dozens  of  other  famous  artists.  We 
witness  the  glorious  beginnings  of  the 
now  so  sadly  compromised  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  We  travel  with  Osborn 
through  Italy  and  Soviet  Russia.  And 
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wc  arc  always  in  the  most  pleasant, 
writty,  and  wise  company.  Thomas  Mann 
has  written  an  introductory  letter  to  this 
fine  volume.  But  the  book,  alas,  is  not 
made  up  adequately.  The  binding  is 
simply  awful,  there  is  no  jacket  at  all, 
and  the  printing  lacks  distinction.  Still, 
readers  will  enjoy  the  sweet  fruit  in  an 
ugly  peel. — F,  C.  WeisJ{opj.  New  York. 

Margarcte  Susman.  Das  Buck  Hiob 

und  das  Schicl{sal  des  jiidischen 
Voltes.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1946.  232 
pages. — A  profession  of  faith  in  the 
metaphysical  and  religious  destiny  and 
the  transcendental  mission  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  tries  to  give  religious  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Jewish  tragedy  by  pointing 
out  the  analogies  between  the  history  of 
Israel  and  the  personal  tragic  fate  of  Job. 
Though  a  convinced  Zionist,  Margarete 
Susman  condemns  the  use  of  force  in 
the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  Zionism  as 
contrary  to  the  Messianic  idea  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  And  though  acknowledging  the 
authenticity  of  Christian  Revelation,  she 
regards  the  Jews’  rejection  of  Christ  as 
entirely  consistent  with  the  strict  supra- 
natural  monotheism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Written  in  an  inspirational  style  and 
quite  obviously  influenced  by  Barthian 
dialectical  theology,  the  book  suffers 
from  a  certain  vagueness  and  inconclu¬ 
siveness  in  its  argumentation.  Moving  in 
a  sphere  of  lofty  and  abstract  idealiza¬ 
tions,  it  occasionally  loses  track  of  his¬ 
torical  realities.  The  author’s  deep  re¬ 
ligious  faith  makes  her  sec  the  Jewish 
problem  as  the  central  problem  of  the 
modern  world  and  as  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  “what  man  has  made  of 
man.” — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Hans  Bernoulli.  Die  Stadt  und  ihr 

Boden.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Verlag 
fiir  Architektur.  1946.  127  pages.  $6. — 
The  one  great  obstacle  to  proper  city 
planning,  and  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
(cf.  Jcan-Jacques  Rousseau  on  The  Ori¬ 


gin  of  Inequality).  The  community,  sole 
owner,  should  rent  land  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  retain  tide.  (This  is  done, 
for  instance,  on  the  Stanford  Campus.) 
Bernoulli  dismisses  the  Single  Tax,  in¬ 
spired  by  somewhat  similar  considera¬ 
tions,  as  “unpopular  and  unjust.”  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Henry  George 
movement  has  “faded  out.”  A  thorough 
and  very  able  four-page  summary  in 
English,  and  English  legends  for  the 
numerous  plans  and  illustrations,  make 
the  book  available  for  city  planners  and 
municipal  reformers  who  cannot  read 
German.  But  the  same  ideas,  on  a  purely 
American  basis,  arc  expressed  in  Henry 
S.  Churchill:  The  City  is  the  People,  and 
in  Louis  Justement:  New  Cities  for  Old. 
Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt  wishes  to  register 
dissent. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Fritz  Licb.  Russland  unterwegs. 

Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945.  474  pages. 
$14.50  Sw.  fr. — This  study  of  “Russia 
on  her  Way”  by  a  Basle  Professor  of 
theology  is  sympathetic,  scholarly,  sen¬ 
sible  and  very  readable.  It  is  neither  a 
glorification  nor  a  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  make  clear  to  the  West¬ 
ern  world  the  factors  which  have  made 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  close  of  the  war 
what  it  is.  It  aims  to  remove  the  panicky 
fear  with  which  so  many  Europeans  to¬ 
day  regard  the  Russian  colossus.  The 
author  has  much  to  say  about  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  political  and 
personal  freedom  in  the  West  and  the 
economic  equality  in  the  East — between 
the  two  concepts  of  “democracy.”  He 
naturally  devotes  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  changes  which  have  been 
transforming  Russia  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  especially  the  more  lenient 
treatment  of  the  Church  and  the  role  of 
religion,  where  he  follows  Timasheff. 
While  he  is  not  blind  to  the  darker  sides 
of  the  Stalin  regime,  he  hopes  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  East  and  West  can  gradually 
approach  one  another  and  live  in  peace. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 
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*  Heinz  Otto  Burger.  Gedicht  und 
GedanXe.  Auslegung  deutscher  Ge- 
dichte.  Halle  (Saale).  The  Author.  1942. 
434  pages. — Contents:  Walther  (article 
by  F.  Neumann);  Dietmar  (Hennig 
Brinkmann);  W artburgXrieg  (H.  Nau- 
mann);  Abend  gang  (H.  Schneider); 
BarocklyriX  (H.  Cysarz);  KlopstocX, 
“Fruhling^eier"  (P.  Brockmann);  Goe¬ 
the,  Schillers  Reliquien  (Gunther  Miil- 
ler),  etc.,  down  to  Storm  (Paul  Merker), 
Weinheber,  George  (Fr.  Sengle);  RilXe 
(Fr.  Dehn  and  H.  Pongs)  and  Hermann 
Claudius.  The  articles  vary  considerably 
in  depth.  In  the  Friihlingsfeier  the  char¬ 
acteristic  tension  between  emotional  sub¬ 
jectivity  and  intellectual  expression  is 
clearly  elucidated;  indeed,  the  two 
streams  of  the  German  lyrical  poetry, 
from  Holty  to  Liliencron,  etc.,  and  from 
Holderlin  and  Schiller  to  Stefan  George, 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  above  dualism 
in  Klopstock’s  poetry.  Kommerell’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Novalis’  Hymnen  an  die 
Nacht  is  a  model  of  research.  His  refer¬ 
ences  to  Schiller’s  Gotter  Griechenlands 
and  Holderlin's  Brod  und  Wein  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  identity  of  the  “Sanger” 
still  remains  a  mystery.  Pong’s  subde 
explanation  of  Broger  and  Rilke  (Fiinf 
Gesdnge)  concludes  the  volume,  which, 
although  written  and  printed  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  War,  is  produced  in  a  re¬ 
markably  detached  style,  and  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  true  contribution  to  scholarship. 
This  book  will  at  the  same  time  strength¬ 
en  the  view  that  poems  provide  the  most 
sensitive  mirror  of  what  is  really  going 
on  in  human  hearts,  and  kindle  the  hope 
that  spiritual  forces  still  remain  through 
which  the  shattered  continent  may  be 
built  up  again. — A.  Closs.  University  of 
Bristol,  England. 

**  Fritz  Strich.  Goethe  und  die  Welt- 
literatur.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945. 
408  pages.  16  Sw.  fr. — An  ambitious  yet 
beautifully  accomplished  work  of  great 
international  significance.  The  first  part 
develops  Goethe’s  idea  of  world-litera¬ 
ture,  which  means  on  the  one  hand  a 


common  knowledge  of  those  works 
which  can  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  on 
the  other  a  living  contact  and  communi¬ 
cation  between  important  writers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  in  order  to  further  that 
which  is  human  and  basic  to  all  men. 

The  second  part  describes  the  influ¬ 
ences  on  Goethe  of  the  literatures  of 
other  countries.  England  mainly  through 
his  discovery  of  Shakespeare  in  Strass- 
burg  releases  his  own  poetic  freedom  and 
turns  him  to  the  rich  sources  in  his  Ger¬ 
man  historical  and  folk  traditions.  Italy’s 
Renaissance  answers  his  need  for  a  hu¬ 
man  ideal  which  comprises  the  whole  of 
human  faculties  in  a  plastic  harmony. 
French  classical  literature  brings  refine¬ 
ment  of  measure,  form  and  civilized  ur¬ 
banity.  Spain’s  Calderdn  is  an  aid  in 
Goethe’s  fight  against  poetic  naturalism 
and  his  freer  use  of  different  literary 
forms,  which  are  used  for  example  in 
the  theatrical  second  part  of  Faust.  The 
Orient  brings  a  break  of  classicistic  limi¬ 
tations  overcoming  a  provincial  Euro- 
peanism.  America,  without  classic  or 
medieval-romantic  burdens,  is  welcome 
for  visualizing  the  possibility  of  a  free 
rationality  turned  towards  the  social  ac¬ 
tualities  of  the  present  moment. 

The  third  part  investigates  Goethe’s 
influence  in  other  countries.  It  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  earlier  writings  that  has 
been  most  far-reaching.  He  became  the 
instigator  of  romantic  revolts  and  was 
listed  with  the  romantic  poets  long  after 
he  had  overcome  this  tendency.  Notable 
exceptions  are  Carlyle,  who  saw  the 
whole  dialectical  and  synthesizing  evo¬ 
lution  of  Goethe,  and  Emerson,  who  was 
won  over  to  Goethe  by  Carlyle,  and  por¬ 
trayed  him  as  the  “writer  of  the  world.” 

The  final  chapter  ends  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaos,  in  which  we  can  still  turn  to 
Goethe’s  prophetic  genius  for  light  and 
for  strength. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Fritz  Erp)enbeck.  Griinder.  Berlin. 

Aufbauverlag.  1946.  308  pages.  7.80 
marks. — Erpenbeck  has  been  known  as 
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a  journalist  and  a  short-story  writer. 
This  is  his  first  full  length  novel,  and  it 
is  a  remarkably  well  done  job.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Werner  Troff,  a  newspaper 
man  in  the  Berlin  of  the  Griinderjahre, 
after  the  War  of  1870,  and  of  his  friends, 
his  acquaintances,  his  fiancee  and  her 
family.  The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  Berlin  background  is  rich  and 
true.  As  good  as  the  handling  of  the 
characters  and  the  construction  of  the 
plot  is  Erpenbeck’s  novelistic  language. 
He  is  now  at  work  on  a  sequel  to  Gran¬ 
der,  an  event  worth  looking  forward  to. 
— F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Venedig  (Tex¬ 
as)  und  vierzehn  andere  Erzdhlun- 
gen.  New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  176 
pages. — There  is  danger  in  being  very 
clever  and  very  successful;  Lion  Feucht¬ 
wanger  is  both,  and  he  does  not  escape 
the  danger,  as  this  volume  attests.  It  is 
a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  prose 
pieces,  ranging  from  a  novelette  of  7,500 
words  down  to  a  sketch  of  1,200,  from 
ancient  Rome  (Neros  Tod)  to  India 
under  Warren  Hastings  (Marianne  in 
Indien)  to  Germany  under  the  Nazis 
(Fine  Wette)  to  the  U.  S.  A.  (title-story) 
to  the  land  of  fable  (Der  treue  Peter). 
I  liked  this  and  another  fable  best. 
Feuchtwanger  is  so  clever  that  he  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  idea  or  a  theme. 
The  result  is  that  his  pen  runs  away 
with  him,  and  he  does  not  always  heed 
the  first  principle  of  story-telling:  to 
create  an  interesting  set  of  happenings. 

Feuchtwanger  should  look  to  his  Ger¬ 
man  style,  which  shows  the  adverse 
effect  of  foreign  contamination:  e.g.  “sie 
waren  Perry  sehr  freund  . . .  ob  die  Kul- 
tur  rentieren  werde  .  .  .  Wie  immer 
(However)  . . .  Er  macht  es  einen  spiiren 
...  in  vier  Jahren  vierzigtausend  Pfund 
gemacht.”  And  I  noted  a  few  misprints. 
This  is  at  best  pastime  for  an  idle  hour 
or  two. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 


^  Alexander  M.  Frey.  Hotel  Aqua¬ 
rium.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1946.  194 
pages. — The  principal  characters  in  this 
little  novel  are  animals:  the  occupants 
of  an  aquarium  in  a  middle-class  living- 
room,  somewhere  in  Mitteleuropa. 
Toads,  frogs  and  fishes,  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  them — and  an  amazing  succes¬ 
sion  of  things  do  happen  to  them — are 
the  theme  of  the  story.  It  is  true  that  we 
also  learn  something  of  the  prosaic  daily 
life  of  the  children  to  whom  the  aquari¬ 
um  belongs,  and  of  their  parents.  But 
these  contacts  between  two  worlds  are 
viewed  rather  from  the  perspective  of 
the  aquarium  residents  than  from  that 
of  their  human  neighbors.  As  a  result, 
everything  that  concerns  these  latter  is 
seen  from  a  surprising  new  angle,  which, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  human  reader 
completely  and  puzzlingly  distorts  them 
and  their  doings.  Seen  from  the  cramped 
aquarium,  we  have  a  new  picture  of  the 
world  of  men  and  the  mess  we  have  got 
ourselves  into,  a  picture  of  our  childish 
greed  of  power  and  possession,  and  of 
the  measureless  cruelty  with  which  we 
are  prone  to  treat  our  fellow-creatures 
when  they  are  weaker  than  we  are.  So 
that  the  story  turns  out  after  all  to  be  a 
very  human  book  and  a  record  of  human 
suffering — since  it  is  man,  and  not  the 
animals,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of 
realizing  what  he  is  like  and  how  differ¬ 
ent  he  is  from  what  he  should  be. — Wer¬ 
ner  Richter.  New  York  City. 

^  Wolfgang  Parth.  Die  letzten  Tage. 

Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946.  180 
pages.  3.80  marks. — Parth  is  one  of  the 
very  few  new  names  on  the  lists  of  the 
post-war  publishers.  His  book,  a  Re- 
portageroman,  seems  to  be  based  on  his 
own  experiences  during  the  ghasdy  last 
weeks  of  Hitler’s  Reich. 

The  protagonist  of  the  book  and  his 
friend  desert  from  a  Wehrmacht  unit 
and  come  to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
They  join  one  of  the  opposition  groups 
(Wider stand sgruppen).  But  the  grip  of 
the  Gestapo  is  still  too  strong,  the  gen- 
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cral  demoralization  still  too  great.  The 
little  resistance  groups  are  isolated  from 
each  other,  paralyzed,  capable  only  of 
insignificant  gestures  of  protest.  Libera¬ 
tion  comes  from  outside,  and  the  book 
ends  on  a  subdued  note:  “Freuen? — 
sagt  er  leise  und  mit  gepresster  Stimme 
— Ich  glaube  eher,  dass  wir  uns  schamen 
miissen  .  .  .  Freiheit,  ja  aber  wir  haben 
sie  uns  nicht  selbst  geholt.  Ich  fiirchte, 
wir  werden  noch  viel  dafur  tun  miissen.” 
— F.  C.  Weisi{opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Adam  Scharrer.  In  jungen  Jahren. 
Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946.  244 

pages.  4.20  marks. — The  well  known 
author  of  Die  Maulwiirfe  and  Vater- 
landslose  Gesellen  deals  again  with  the 
life  of  German  peasants.  On  the  basis  of 
his  profound  knowledge  of  peasant  psy¬ 
chology,  living  conditions,  and  problems, 
he  tells  the  story  of  a  shepherd  couple  in 
southwestern  Germany.  Sometimes  his 
language  is  a  bit  sloppy,  but  he  always 
pours  out  a  rich  stream  of  life  experi¬ 
ences  and  vivid  observations,  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  interesting  little  stories. — 
F.  C.  Weisl{opj.  New  York  City. 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Der  Ausflug  der 
toten  M  ’ddchen.  New  York.  Aurora. 

1946.  127  pages.  $1.50. — Three  short 
stories  of  post-war  Germany.  Like  the 
author’s  Transit  Visa,  they  deal  vividly 
with  some  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
the  Nazi  regime.  The  first,  which  gives 
the  volume  its  title,  pictures  in  nostalgic 
imagination  a  picnic  of  school  girls  in 
1914,  and  at  the  same  time  weaves  in  an 
account  of  what  happ)ened  to  each  of 
the  girls  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  The 
second  is  the  story  of  a  wandering  Jew, 
the  survivor  of  a  Polish  pogrom,  whose 
Odyssey  carried  him  in  turn  to  Vienna, 
Kattowitz  and  Paris,  and  who  finally 
found  curious  comfort  and  a  grave  in 
the  Promised  Land  of  Palestine.  The 
third,  and  much  the  best,  deals  with  a 
peasant  who  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
S.S.,  was  given  authority  in  a  Polish 
concentration  camp,  and  after  the  fall  of 


Hitler  wandered  home  with  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  camp  victims  haunting  him. 
Returning  to  his  farm,  and  fearing  that 
he  has  been  recognized  by  one  of  the 
camp  inmates  who  escaped,  he  flees  from 
wife  and  child  and  home,  and  wanders 
about  looking  for  work  in  desolated  Ger¬ 
many.  Always  in  terror  of  again  being 
recognized,  he  finally  hangs  himself  to 
escape  being  hanged  by  the  law. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Der  Cast.  Basel. 

Gute  Schriften.  1946.  62  pages. — A 
touching  short  story,  a  cameo,  which 
perhaps  should  be  reviewed  by  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  A  young  wife,  Andree,  has 
fallen  prey  to  a  type  of  exhaustion  which 
baffles  the  physicians.  When  her  devoted 
husband  comes  home  one  day,  bringing 
orchids,  he  sees  what  might  be  evidences 
of  a  caller,  although  no  one  has  been 
there.  At  about  the  same  time  Andree 
begins  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  man 
whom  she  once  met  in  New  York  as  a 
child.  Soon  both  feel  the  presence  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
live  as  if  they  did  not,  they  redouble 
their  devotion.  Within  a  few  weeks 
Andree  dies,  with  the  mystery  of  her 
illness  unsolved  by  the  doctors.  The  story 
ends  with  the  words  of  Robert:  “(Er 
spvirte):  Jetzt,  gerade  in  diesem  Augen- 
blick,  hat  der  Gast  mein  Haus  fiir  im- 
mer  verlassen.” 

The  author’s  first  book,  an  ardent  fic¬ 
tional  championing  of  prison  reform 
(Sie  irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt),  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  BooI{s  Abroad,  Autumn  1937. 
Der  Strom  (B.  A.  Summer  1938), 
handled  the  same  theme.  During  visits 
to  America  the  author  served  a  short 
time  as  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  order  to 
study  prison  problems  at  first  hand.  His 
Steve  Madigan  is  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man  with  four  strains  of  blood  in  his 
veins.  Of  Die  dreizehn  Liebhaber  der 
Jeannette  Jobert  (Zurich.  Biichergilde 
Gutenberg.  1943),  Gustav  Steiner  says 
in  his  introduction  to  Der  Gast:  “.  .  . 
dieses  heissblutige,  unbedingte  Jasagen 
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zum  Lebcn  (ist)  das  hohe  Lied  auf 
scincn  hcrrlichen  Jura  mit  den  Wciden 
und  Tannen,  den  verlorenen  Hofen  und 
cigcnwiichsigen  Bauern.”  —  Guy  R. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

X  Neue  deutsche  Gcdichte.  Ausge- 
w'dhlt  von  Hellmut  Lehmann- 
Haupt.  New  York.  Krause.  1946.  46 
pages. — Friedrich  Krause,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  this  little  volume,  is  one  of  those 
German  exiles  who  are  determined  that 
the  voice  of  that  “other  Germany”  shall 
continue  to  be  heard.  In  Gocrdelers 
politisches  Testament  {see  Boo\s  Abroad 
Vol.  20  p.  98)  he  presented  the  hearten¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  German  in  public  life 
who  resisted  the  Nazis — and  paid  for  it 
with  his  life.  In  Paetel’s  study,  Ernst 
Jiinger,  die  Wandlung  eines  deutchen 
Dichters  und  Patrioten,  he  permitted 
Americans  to  get  a  glimpse  behind  the 
screen  of  Nazi  control  in  the  literary 
field.  In  the  present  book  he  makes  avail¬ 
able  poems  by  three  anti-Nazi  Germans 
who  survived  without  surrendering 
their  convictions:  Karl  Rauch,  a  Leip¬ 
zig  publisher;  Reinhold  Schneider,  who 
under  great  difficulties  managed  to  bring 
out  a  book'  of  his  poems  (including 
these)  under  the  imprint  of  the  Alsatia 
Verlag  in  Kolmar;  and  Helga  Grimm, 
a  young  woman  who  hopes  to  publish  a 
larger  collection  in  the  near  future.  The 
editor  makes  it  plain  that  this  is  in  no 
sense  a  “final”  selection:  its  value  lies 
rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  beginning, 
a  first  radiation  of  energy  from  the  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  the 
German  spirit,  and  an  incontrovertible 
proof — if  proof  were  needed — that  that 
spirit  has  not  changed  in  any  essential 
respect.  In  reading  these  poems,  one 
must,  I  think,  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  really  “documents”  rather  than  lit¬ 
erature,  and  respect  them  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  message,  if  they  leave 
something  to  be  desired  as  poetry.  The 
text  is  unfortunately  marred  by  mis¬ 
prints  which  the  other  Germany  would 


not  have  tolerated. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Arvi  Kivimaa.  Europdische  Dich- 
terreise  durch  Deutschland;  Reise- 
eindrucl^e  eines  finnischen  Schriftstellers 
in  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Karl  H.  Bischoff. 
1944.  123  pages. — Written  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1941,  this  little  volume  of  a  tourist’s 
impressions  of  wartime  Germany  was 
published  at  a  time  when  the  Germans 
must  haye  realized  that  the  war  was  lost 
and  were  looking  for  foreign  apologists. 
Perhaps  the  Germans  even  had  this 
vaguely  in  mind  in  October  1941,  when 
they  invited  writers  from  twelve  Euro¬ 
pean  (mosdy  occupied)  countries  to  tour 
Germany,  under  proper  auspices,  of 
course.  Here  is  the  blacklist  of  writers 
who  accepted  Nazi  hospitality:  Svend 
Fleuron,  Denmark;  Ejnar  Ho  wait,  Den¬ 
mark;  Fani  Popowa-Mutafowa,  Bul¬ 
garia;  Kare  Bjorgen,  Norway;  Einar 
Malm,  Sweden;  R.  P.  Sybesma,  Holland; 
Ferdinand  Vercnocke,  Belgium;  Al¬ 
fredo  Acito,  Italy;  E.  Philipc  Vivanco, 
Spain;  Gimenez  Caballero,  Spain;  Antun 
Bonifadc,  Yugoslavia  (Croatia);  and 
Jacques  Chardonne,  Ramon  Fernandez, 
and  Marcel  Jouhandeau,  France.  Offi¬ 
cially  approved  German  writers  were 
also  present  in  abundance.  Kivimaa 
made  some  observations  on  his  trip,  but 
more  significant  is  his  compilation  of 
evidence  for  a  literary  Nuremberg. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

^  Athena  D.  Phanariotou-Philippou. 

Lyril(a  Tragoudhia.  Sullechthenta 
l{ai  el{dhothenta  ypo  Dr.  Georgiou  N. 
Kazave  (Casavis).  New  York.  D.  C. 
Divry.  1946. — An  attractively  printed 
edition  of  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  by 
the  young  Greek  poetess  Athena  Philip- 
pou,  wife  of  Demetrios  Phanariotes,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  24  in  1935.  The  poems 
are  more  than  graceful  examples  of  per¬ 
sonal  lyrics.  They  deal  with  the  love  of 
a  young  girl  and  constitute  a  poetical 
autobiography.  Dr.  Casavis,  who  has 
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done  so  much  in  publicizing  the  folk¬ 
lore  and  traditions  of  the  island  of  Ni- 
syros  in  the  Dodekanesos,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  new  volume  which 
celebrates  a  young  poetess  of  that  island, 
and  we  can  well  feel  that  she  would 
have  developed  further,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  untimely  death. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Leonidas  Razelos.  Apo  te  phantas¬ 
magoria  pou  eide  ho  \osmos.  Theoi, 

daimones,  anthropoi.  Athens.  Demetrios 
Demetrakos.  1946. 126  pages. — A  highly 
lyrical  prose  narrative  of  World  War 
Two  viewed  as  Armageddon,  with  Hit¬ 
ler  playing  the  role  of  the  Prince  of  Dark¬ 
ness  as  portrayed  in  the  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  In  almost  every  chapter  there  are 
throwbacks  to  Greek  mythology  and  his¬ 
tory.  Eventually  the  Fury  Tisiphone 
leads  the  Prince  of  Darkness  to  his  doom 
and  accomplishes  the  triumph  of  the 
right.  An  interesting  example  of  the 
mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  literature. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Emil  Staiger.  Griechische  Epi- 
gramme.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1946.  78 

pages.  6.50  Sw.  fr. — The  reading  of  these 
fifty  epigrams,  both  in  Greek  and  in  a 
most  admirable  translation  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  reminded  the  reviewer  of  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  afternoon  spent  in  the  long  hall 
of  the  National  Museum  in  Athens  con¬ 
taining  the  tombs  of  the  pre-Christian 
centuries.  Each  of  those  tombs  had  on 
it  the  relief  of  the  person  buried  beneath, 
and  each  of  those  sculptures  portrayed 
what  was  most  precious,  most  beloved, 
most  significant  in  the  individual’s  life: 
a  young  woman  handing  her  baby  over 
to  her  husband  left  behind  ...  an  old 
man  with  his  little  dog  ...  so  that  the 
total  impression  in  that  house  of  death 
was  of  the  immense  richness  and  beauty 
of  life.  And  here  is  the  same  beauty  and 
the  same  dignity  in  brief,  immaculate 
verse,  dedicated  to  the  dearest  memories, 
as  alive  and  as  present  today  as  ever. 


Even  in  those  often  nameless  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Hellenistic  times  the  reader  feels 
the  persuasive  charm  of  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  calmly  celebrates  the  eternal 
being  in  the  fugitive  and  tragic  moments 
of  existence. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Oszk^r  Gellcrt.  Egtdjal{  Kozt.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Revai.  1946.  86  pages. — The 
first  important  poetic  document  and,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  documentary  merit, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  poetic  expres¬ 
sions  that  has  come  from  Hungary  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
book  contains  poems  written  in  1945  and 
1946.  Oszkdr  Gellert,  who  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Nyugat,  pre-war  Hungary’s 
leading  literary  periodical,  would  not 
submit  to  the  evil  voice  of  his  times. 
Across  the  red  waves  of  the  war  and  its 
fantastic  memories,  which  were  humili¬ 
ating  to  the  most  elementary  concept  of 
human  dignity,  he  sounded  the  warning 
of  human  dignity.  According  to  his 
touching  brief  preface  the  manuscript  of 
many  of  his  poems  was  destroyed  with 
the  bombing  of  his  home.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  titled:  The  Diary 
of  the  Persecuted,  Fatherland,  Europe, 
and  God  and  Time.  The  poems  are  in 
free  verse  and  in  traditional  metrical 
forms.  Gellcrt’s  attitude  is  brave,  some¬ 
what  stoical,  but  the  expression  is  in¬ 
tense,  hence  revealing  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  strength.  It  is  a  valid  book, 
free  from  rhetoric,  rich  in  self-discipline. 
It  not  only  equals  Gell^rt’s  earlier  works, 
but  in  some  respects  surpasses  them.  It 
is  a  miracle  that  the  poet  is  alive;  it  is  as 
much  of  a  miracle  that  the  poems  are 
alive. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

^  Istvan  Vas.  Angol  BarokJ{  Lira. 

Budapest.  Officina.  1946.  116  pages. 
— It  is  heartening  to  observe  the  cour¬ 
age  and  integrity  of  poets  of  such  a 
downtrodden  and  unhappy  country  as 
Hungary.  In  spite  of  what  went  on 
around  him,  young  Istvan  Vas  could  not 
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resist  the  urge  to  remain  in  touch  with 
the  great  English  poets  of  the  past.  His 
volume  gives  us  as  much  information 
on  Hungarian  literature  as  on  English 
literature.  The  book  contains  an  au¬ 
thentic  introduction  to  the  English  meta¬ 
physical  poets,  and  poems  by  Donne, 
Herrick,  Herbert,  Milton,  Suckling, 
Lovelace,  Marvell  and  Vaughan.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  material  deals  with 
John  Donne.  Vas  seems  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  term  “baroque”  is  perhaps 
misapplied  in  some  instances;  in  fact,  he 
recognized  in  Herrick  and  other  poets 
incongruities  with  the  term.  But  as  his 
work  is  of  pioneering  significance  in 
Hungarian  literature,  and  as  it  seemed 
impossible  to  be  dogmatic  as  to  baroque 
characteristics,  it  was  quite  reasonable 
to  include  poets  not  entirely  typical  of 
the  metaphysical  school  of  English  po¬ 
etry.  It  is  regrettable  that  Richard  Cra- 
shaw  was  not  included,  but  Vas  explains 
this  omission  in  his  preface  by  stating 
that  Crashaw’s  manner  of  versification 
did  not  inspire  his  imagination.  The 
Hungarian  translations  are  published  be¬ 
side  the  English  text.  Despite  obvious 
linguistic  difficulties  the  Hungarian 
poet,  as  a  rule,  has  conquered  the  diffi¬ 
culties  technically  and  spiritually. — Jo¬ 
seph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Basil  io  Cialdea.  La  crisi  nelle  alle- 

anze  nord-orientali  della  Francia 
1697-1703).  Milano.  Vita  e  Pensiero. 
1943.  142  pages.  20  1. — This  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  the  traditional  French 
failure  to  maintain  her  alliances  with 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  This 
failure,  both  political  and  diplomatic, 
was  the  cause  of  the  crisis  she  suffered 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  because, 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes¬ 
sion,  she  was  unable  to  open  a  second 
front.  This,  not  military  inadequacy, 
according  to  the  author,  determined  the 
unfavorable  outcome  of  the  war  for 
France.  He  adds  that  this  also  may  be 
considered  as  a  symptomatic  historical 


precedent  which  explains  her  bad  for¬ 
tune  in  the  last  war.  Neither  index  nor 
bibliography  completes  the  volume,  but 
abundant  material  has  been  consulted 
and  is  referred  to  in  numerous  notes. 
Although  Professor  Cialdea’s  thesis 
might  have  had  a  considerable  audience 
in  a  world  interested  in  international 
politics,  his  vague  and  monotonous  style 
will  prevent  him  from  having  other  than 
highly  specialized  readers. — Au  gusto 
Borselli.  Chicago. 

*  Fr.  Agostino  Gemelli,  O.  F.  M. 

UOperaio  nella  industria  moderna. 
Milano.  Vita  e  Pensiero.  1946. 397  pages. 
— ^Following  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  as  expressed  in  the  papal  en¬ 
cyclicals  and  social  messages  of  the  last 
seventy-five  years,  the  author  analyzes, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physiology  and 
industrial  psychology  ( psicotecnica),  the 
human  aspects  of  work  in  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  societies  and  particularly  in 
Italy.  The  book  utilizes  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  Father  Gemelli  in  the  field  of 
industrial  medicine,  without  burdening 
the  reader  with  unnecessary  technical 
terminology.  Its  only  regrettable  lack  is 
a  good  bibliography. 

The  author  recognizes  that  current 
practices  do  not  give  full  protection  to 
the  human  personality  and  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  as  long  as  the 
economic  order  remains  as  it  is.  But  he 
believes  that  the  sciences  related  to  hu¬ 
man  work  can  give  some  guidance  for 
a  greater  protection  of  human  dignity. 
Such  an  assistance,  he  points  out,  will 
help  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  which 
create  the  actual  hostility  the  workman 
often  feels  for  his  employer  and  the  work 
itself.  The  reviewer  believes,  however, 
that  the  first  contribution  to  social  and 
economic  rights  for  the  Italians  must 
come  from  the  constitution  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  and  that  a  bill  for  human  rights 
may  result  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations. — Augusta  Borselli. 
Chicago. 
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*  Leone  Traverse.  Rill{e,  Baudelaire, 
Kleist.  Firenze.  Fussi.  1945. 89  pages. 
— Italian  versions  of  essays  on  mario¬ 
nettes  by  three  great  authors.  All  three, 
each  in  his  own  way,  reflect  their  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  angular  aspects  of 
the  daily  reality  to  which  their  humanity 
is  tied.  The  translator’s  aim  is  revealed 
in  a  short,  sensitive  and  penetrating  in¬ 
troduction:  to  assemble  three  essays  that 
point  at  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
benefits  of  “reason”  in  the  wisdom  of 
living.  Does  cold  logic  lead  to  happiness  ? 
All  three  answer  negatively.  In  the  scale 
of  values  applied  to  all  creatures,  a  mari¬ 
onette,  in  that  it  is  pure  matter,  is  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  Deity,  who  is  pure 
spirit.  Man  is  suspended  between  the 
two  extremes  since  he  is  neither  pure 
matter  nor  pure  spirit.  Hence  his  im¬ 
perfection  and  unhappiness.  This  scale 
of  values  is  especially  present  in  Rilke, 
whose  mysticism  soars  toward  the  angels 
from  his  sense  of  the  imperfect  divinity 
of  man.  Kleist,  in  an  imaginary  con¬ 
versation  with  an  operator  of  mario¬ 
nettes,  stresses  the  superiority  of  pure 
instinct  over  reason.  A  skilled  swords¬ 
man — so  he  relates  —  was  powerless 
against  a  domesticated  bear,  an  incident 
that  leads  to  the  somewhat  abstract  thesis 
that  the  dancing  of  a  marionette  is  more 
perfea  than  the  dancing  of  man.  Baude¬ 
laire  veers  toward  the  social  aspect  of  the 
theme  of  marionettes,  but  he  proclaims 
their  usefulness  in  the  life  of  a  child. 
They  develop  the  child’s  “metaphysical 
tendency”  in  thatchildren  reveal  through 
marionettes  their  desire  to  discover  the 
soul  of  a  plaything. 

The  translations  are  well  done  as  to 
exactness,  although  the  rendering  of  the 
German  text  is  not  as  smooth  as  that  of 
the  French  of  Baudelaire.  Since  there 
are  a  few  puzzling  passages,  notes  would 
have  been  useful  to  the  average  reader. 
The  idea  of  placing  the  German  and 
French  texts  opposite  the  translation 
was  excellent.  The  format  of  the  volume 
is  very  attractive. — D.  Vittorini.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 


^  Umberto  Saba.  //  canzoniere.  Roma. 

Einaudi.  1946.  612  pages. — ^Thesc 
three  hundred  poems  represent  the  work 
of  Umberto  Saba’s  lifetime,  from  1900 
to  1945.  It  includes  the  youthful  verses, 
the  Canzoniere  of  1921,  and  the  later 
collections.  Figure  e  Canti,  Preludio  e 
Fughe  and  Parole.  Appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  book  form  are  the  Ultime 
Cose,  certainly  the  best  of  Saba’s  poetry, 
and  at  the  end  a  series  in  which  the  poet 
tells  of  the  persecution  and  sufferings 
undergone  by  him  and  his  family  during 
and  after  the  war,  the  loss  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  antiquarian  bookshop  which  used  to 
give  him  life  and  a  livelihood,  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  beloved  city,  Trieste. 
The  effect  of  this  poetical  monument  is 
imposing;  the  impact  of  its  sincerity, 
freshness  and  unity  of  inspiration,  over¬ 
powering.  The  blend  of  naivete  and 
wisdom,  the  economy  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  technical  and  artistic  devices, 
a  lyricism  which  has  not  descended  to 
prose,  as  one  critic  has  declared,  but  is 
subdued  by  a  wonderful  chastity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  a  classical  restraint  almost 
unique  among  contemporary  poets  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere;  all  these  qualities 
make  of  this  book  a  poetic  achievement 
and  a  human  document  of  rare  signifi¬ 
cance. — Renato  Poggioli.  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Giacinto  Spagnoletti.  Antologia 
della  poesia  italiana  content poranea. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946.  2  volumes.  300 
1. — This  is  the  first  anthology  of  its  kind, 
and  it  is  so  good  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  another  until  time  has  created 
sufficient  new  poetry  to  fill  an  additional 
volume.  In  spite  of  its  editor’s  modest 
denial,  it  is  virtually  definitive.  It  starts 
with  D’Annunzio,  Pascoli,  and  others 
whose  careers  began  in  the  last  century; 
it  includes  the  work  of  poets  whose  first 
publication  has  been  within  this  decade. 
There  are  no  representatives  of  Futurism 
or  other  schools  of  bizarre  poetry.  The 
eccentricities  have  now  only  a  historical 
value,  and  the  editor  felt  no  call  to  in- 
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elude  them,  since  he  had  excused  him¬ 
self  from  the  role  of  encyclopedist. 

The  selections  in  the  book  are  as  com¬ 
mendable  as  its  scope.  The  range  is  wide: 
from  the  delightful  songs  of  Di  Giacomo 
to  the  complexities  of  Montale,  from  the 
metrical  formality  of  D’Annunzio  to  the 
parole  scavate  of  Ungaretti.  There  is 
an  understandable  asymmetry  in  the 
amount  of  representation  of  the  various 
authors;  in  some  cases  the  earlier  writers 
are  more  fully  represented  than  the  later 
ones.  But  this  may  be  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference,  and  no  editor  can  be 
expected  to  include  the  favorite  poems 
of  all  his  readers.  All  the  real  poets  are 
here,  and  there  is  a  good  selection  from 
each. 

The  long  introductory  essay,  11  cam- 
mino  della  poesia  contemporanea,  is  an¬ 
other  important  feature.  It  is  almost  a 
book  in  itself,  a  concise  and  penetrating 
critical  essay  on  the  course  of  Italian 
poetry  in  this  century,  from  Carducci  on. 
There  is  also  valuable  biographical  and 
bibliographical  material  on  each  author. 
— William  Fense  Weaver.  University  of 
Virginia. 

*  Roland  G.  Kent.  The  Sounds  of 
Latin.  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Phonology.  Baltimore.  Linguistic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  ( Waverly  Press).  Third 
edition,  revised.  1945.  220  pages. — This 
third  edition  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of 
the  second  edition  of  1940,  with  minor 
changes  and  the  addition  of  new  refer¬ 
ences.  The  work  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  handbook  of  Latin  phonology,  and  to 
facilitate  its  use  as  a  course  text-book 
the  author  has  inserted  at  the  end  a  series 
of  thirty  exercises  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  teacher  as  the  basis  of  a 
single  course,  or,  by  rearrangement,  for 
a  24-lesson  elementary  course  and  an  18- 
lesson  advanced  course.  The  text  opens 
with  a  clear  and  concise  discussion  of  the 
I-E  language  groups,  of  the  development 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  of  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Latin  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Republic.  The  bulk  of  the  matter  is  to 


be  found  in  Chapter  IV:  Phonology — 
The  Previous  History  of  the  Sounds  of 
Latin,  which  gives  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  primitive  I-E  sounds  and  of  the 
various  changes  which  these  sounds  suf¬ 
fered  in  their  development  into  the  sev¬ 
eral  I-E  languages  and  dialects  (particu¬ 
lar  stress,  of  course,  is  laid  on  Italic  dia¬ 
lects  and  primitive  Italic).  An  invaluable 
appendix.  The  Sources  of  the  Latin 
Sounds,  provides  complete  cross-refer¬ 
ences  to  the  132  paragraphs  of  Chapter 
IV  and  enables  the  reader  to  pick  out 
easily  the  complete  pre-history  of  any 
one  of  the  Latin  sounds.  An  excellent 
“dictionary”  of  technical  linguistic  terms 
is  provided  by  Index  III. — Henry  S. 
Robinson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Silvio  Romero.  Histdria  da  literatura 
brasileira.  5  tomos.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Jose  Olympio.  1943.  1931  pages. — A 
third  edition  in  the  Coleqdo  Documen- 
tos  Brasileiros  of  the  monumental  his¬ 
tory  by  the  nineteenth-century  critic, 
Silvio  Romero,  augmented  and  rear¬ 
ranged  by  his  son  Nelson.  The  latter 
has  been  frequently  criticized  for  ex¬ 
tremely  creative  editing  of  his  father’s 
work,  but  only  answers  with  unjusti¬ 
fied  indignation,  “Nao  me  parece  que 
deva  pedir  li^oes  sobre  como  haja  de 
entender  a  meu  proprio  pai,”  and  con¬ 
tinues  on  his  course.  He  has  inserted 
several  articles  written  after  1901,  some 
of  a  general  nature  in  the  introductory 
section,  and  others  scattered  where  he 
thinks  fit.  He  has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
done  little  harm.  The  first  volume  is 
prefatory,  discussing  folkloristic  bases 
of  Brazilian  literature,  ethnic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  factors,  and  foreign  influences. 
The  remaining  volumes  take  up  his  sub¬ 
ject  chronologically,  dividing  it  into  the 
formative  period,  1500-1750;  the  classic, 
1750-1830;  the  romantic  period,  1830- 
1870,  which  occupies  exactly  half  of  the 
history;  and  the  period  from  1870  to  the 
end  of  the  century:  naturalism,  Parnas- 
sianism,  and  symbolism.  Erico  Verissimo 
has  not  too  inaccurately  called  Romero 
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a  clumsy  giant.  Giant-like  indeed  is  his 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  has  an  absolute  value. 
Clumsy  are  his  directions  and  his  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  has  been  fashionable  of  late 
to  belittle  Sflvio  Romero  as  a  critic,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  his  work  has  not 
been  wholly  supplanted  by  any  other.  A 
new  edition  of  his  history  is  still  wel¬ 
come. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

*  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Onde  o  ceu 
come^a.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 
299  pages. — The  author  oi  Um  olhar 
para  a  vida  here  tells  a  simple  story  of 
passion  and  renunciation  which  will  give 
pleasure  to  her  many  readers.  It  is  an 
ordinary  triangle,  the  story  of  a  girl 
who,  being  in  love  with  one  man,  after 
a  quarrel  with  him  marries  another  and 
finds  in  due  course  that  she  has  acted 
too  impetuously.  But  the  story  is  not 
quite  ordinarily  told.  From  the  first  page 
there  is  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
matter  is  of  compelling  interest  and  this 
interest  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
gains  upon  the  reader.  The  easy,  natural 
style  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  subject, 
and  there  is  nothing  melodramatic  in 
the  development  of  the  theme:  the  hero¬ 
ine  is  genuinely  fond  of  her  husband 
and  she  bears  him  five  children;  it  is  their 
common  devotion  to  the  children  that 
saves  the  mother  from  further  impetu¬ 
ous  action  and  envelops  the  novel  in  a 
serene  atmosphere  of  gentle  domesticity, 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  which,  without 
allowing  any  scope  for  humor,  may  im¬ 
ply  much  silent  heroism. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Beil.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Gomes  da  Silveira.  U ma  experiencia 
de  amor.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 
224  pages. — The  pleasant  style  makes 
this  book  easy  reading;  but  its  thesis  of 
love  and  marriage,  more  or  less  scientif¬ 
ically  treated,  has  left  little  scope  for  the 
novelist  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  conveniently  dealt  with  in  a  series 
of  essays.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  there  is 


room  rather  for  common  sense  than  for 
any  startling  new  theory.  Loyalty  and 
discretion,  including  a  sense  of  humor, 
must  be  the  chief  assets.  If  marriage  is 
regarded  as  indissoluble,  human  nature, 
which  may  be  insatiable  but  is  also  very 
adaptable,  will  make  the  best  of  it.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand  no  condi¬ 
tions  are  good  in  which  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  occasional  change,  and  there  will 
always  be  some  supporters  for  the  re¬ 
newal,  or  ending,  of  childless  marriages 
every  five  years;  but  in  any  case  a  small 
essential  point  is  that  husband  and  wife 
should  have  some  six  weeks  of  separate 
holiday  each  year.  Children  and  expense 
need  be  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
this  indispensable  condition  for  a  happy 
married  life.  The  holiday  need  not  be 
very  comfortable  or  luxurious;  the 
rougher  it  is  the  more  welcome  will  be 
a  return  to  normal  existence.  But  of 
course  if  we  look  on  life  as  a  bed  of  roses 
the  roses  will  turn  into  stinging  nettles. 
There  has  been  too  much  theorizing, 
idealizing  and  utopianizing.  It  will  be 
well  now  if  we  take  marriage,  as  life 
generally,  with  a  pinch  of  humor  and  a 
goodly  sack  of  charity.  Readers  of  the 
present  novel  will  no  doubt  be  induced 
to  ponder  over  the  ways  and  means. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Joao  Barbosa  de  Faria.  A  cerdmica 
da  tribo  Oaboi  dos  rios  Trombetas 
e  Jarmunda.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa 
Nacional.  1946.  66  pages. — A  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Conselho  Nacional  de  Pro- 
te^ao  aos  Indios,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  work  of  that  scholarly 
scientist  Dr.  Joao  Barbosa  de  Faria,  eth¬ 
nologist  of  the  Rondon  Commission,  and 
deals  with  archeological  exploration 
along  the  Trombetas  River,  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  country.  Its  specific  theme  is  the 
ceramic  art  of  the  Uaboi  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians,  but  it  has  accumulated  a  variety 
of  information  on  the  life  of  that  tribe, 
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especially  on  their  funeral  customs  and 
their  mythology.  Printed  on  elegant 
coated  paper,  its. 34  photographs  come 
out  with  satisfying  distinctness. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

U  Osorio  Borba.  Sombras  no  tunel. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante 
do  Brasil.  1946.  234  pages. — Born  with 
our  century,  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco, 
Osorio  Borba  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Brazilian  journalists.  Especially 
admirable  has  been  his  courageous 
struggle  against  the  Nazifascists.  Several 
chapters  of  this  book  are  documents  of 
this  struggle.  Let  us  take  a  passage  at 
random:  “In  the  eyes  of  the  Nazis  all 
the  painters  who  made  use  of  Biblical 
themes,  as  Rembrandt  and  Griinewald, 
as  well  as  all  the  modernists  of  this 
generation  and  a  half<entury  or  a  cen¬ 
tury  back,  like  Picasso,  Gauguin,  Van 
Gogh,  Cezanne,  are  degenerates.  More 
than  once  in  this  year  1943  our  Carioca 
newspapers  have  suggested  the  official 
creation  of  a  museum  to  bear  exactly 
the  name  of  Hider’s:  ‘Museum  of  De¬ 
generate  Art,’  and  to  exhibit  works  of 
Portinari,  Segall,  Guignard,  Clovis  Gra- 
ciano,  Augusto  Rodriguez,  and  all  our 
native  ‘degenerates.’  Are  we  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  attaching  the  adjective  ‘Nazi’ 
to  a  school  of  criticism  which  is  inspired 
so  directly  by  the  aesthetic  principles  of 
the  painter  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  artistic 
tastes  of  the  Gestapo?”  Thus  far  Osorio 
Barba.  We  must  hasten  to  add  that  not 
all  his  stimulating  book  is  of  this  com¬ 
bative  character.  It  has  passages  of  fine 
irony  and  others — like  the  one  entitled 
Pequena  viagem  com  Gulliver — of  evoc¬ 
ative  emotion.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
a  keen  and  cultured  spirit,  who  knows 
how  to  tell  his  truth  serenely  and  pleas¬ 
antly. — Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Mihai  Pop  &  A.  Golopentia.  Ddm- 

bovnicul  o  Plaia  din  Sudul  Jude- 
tului  Arges.  Bucuresti.  Institutul  de 
Stiinte  Sociale  al  Romaniei.  1942.  85 
pages.  80  lei. — D.  Gusti.  Archives  pour 


la  science  et  la  reforme  sociales.  Bucu¬ 
resti.  Institut  de  Sciences  Sociales  de 
Roumanie.  1943.  401  pages.  1,000  lei. — 
Lucia  Apolzan.  Sate,  Orase  Si  Reguini 
Cercetate  de  Institutul  Social  Romdn 
1925-1945.  Bucuresti.  1945.  151  pages. 
— H.  H.  Stahl.  Nerej,  un  village  d’une 
rdgion  archatque.  Bucuresti.  1946. 3  vols. 
xxii  -}-  405,  323,  402  pages. — All  these 
publications  have  been  prepared  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  D.  Gusti,  and 
they  are  magnificent  monuments  to  his 
scholarship.  How  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  carry  on  this  research  into  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  certain  Roumanian  villages 
even  during  the  war  years  and  get  them 
published  in  that  period  of  chaos,  is  a 
mystery  to  this  reviewer.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  these  systematic  inquiries  into  the 
core  of  Roumania’s  life,  the  village  and 
the  peasant  mind,  have  no  competitors  in 
sociological  literature.  The  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  is  the  survey  of  “Recent 
Social  Trends”  prepared  under  Hoover’s 
auspices. — Joseph  S.  Roucef(^.  Hofstra 
College. 

^  Rashelle  Fastenberg.  Everybody’s 
Russian  Reader.  New  York.  Lan¬ 
guage  Student  Press.  1945. 144  pages.  $2. 
— This  Reader  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  had  at  least  two  semesters  of 
Russian.  The  text  is  made  up  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  Russia’s  fore¬ 
most  writers,  from  Pushkin  to  Simonov, 
and  provides  thus  a  general  introduction 
to  the  highlights  of  Russian  literature. 
On  the  right-hand  page  facing  the  text, 
the  translation  of  words,  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  more  difficult  grammati¬ 
cal  forms  arc  given,  thus  facilitating  the 
translation  and  saving  the  student  much 
time.  The  accent  is  indicated  in  text  and 
vocabularies.  No  general  vocabulary  is 
added.  This  is  an  attractive  reader  with 
a  great  variety  of  excellent  and  not  too 
difficult  material,  good  paper,  and  clear 
print. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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^  Janko  Lavrin.  Russian  Poetry.  Read¬ 
er  I .  XVUlth-XlXth  Century  Lyrics. 
New  York.  International  Universities 
Press.  1946.  153  pages.  $2. — An  attrac¬ 
tive  book  containing  188  selections  from 
Russian  lyric  poets  of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies,  beginning  with  Lomonosov.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  variety 
and  completeness  of  this  collection, 
many  of  whose  50  writers  are  little 
known  to  the  average  student  of  Russian 
literature.  Careful  and  extensive  notes 
give  biographical  and  literary  data  as 
well  as  helps  for  the  translation  of  diffi¬ 
cult  grammatical  and  idiomatic  forms. 
There  is  a  note  on  the  meter  of  each 
poem.  Of  special  value  to  the  student  of 
Russian  literature  will  be  the  excellent 
18-page  Outline  of  Russian  Poetry.  This 
collection  should  create  new  interest  in 
other  Russian  lyric  poets  than  Pushkin. 
— /.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Cay  Sundstrom.  Romantikens  revolt. 

Victor  Hugos  politiskji  kjamp.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Federativ  Forlag.  1946.  286  pages. 
6  kr. — Don’t  be  frightened  away  from 
this  stimulating  florilegium  of  Hugo’s 
political  notions  by  the  information  that 
Federativ  is  a  house  with  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  Communist  sympathies  and  that 
Cay  Sundstrom  is  Finland’s  minister 
to  Russia.  While  Sundstrom  makes  no 
attempt  at  a  critical  analysis,  both  he 
and  Hugo  are  so  full  of  challenging  ideas 
that  the  volume  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Not  unlike  the  late  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
Hugo  managed  to  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders  regardless  of  which  side  held 
political  power.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  innermost  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  opposed 
to  tyranny  of  any  sort.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  factual  parts  of  the  book 
may  be  traced  to  its  composition  in 
prison  where  the  author  had  no  access 
to  reference  books,  and  others  are  simply 
reflections  of  Sundstrom’s  somewhat  un¬ 
critical  enthusiasm  for  the  best  in  Hugo’s 
political  thought.  But  the  best  in  Hugo 
is  not  out  of  place  in  the  mid-twentieth 


century,  least  of  all  in  Cay  Sundstrom’s 
present  post. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College. 

*  Bertil  Malmberg  and  Sven  Stolpe. 

Strindberg.  Sl^adespel  i  13  tabl^. 
Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier.  1946.  Ill 
pages.  4.75  kr. — This  bold  attempt  to 
turn  the  life  of  Strindberg  into  a  spec¬ 
tacle  for  the  stage  is  more  a  curiosity 
than  a  drama  or  a  contribution  to  critical 
literature.  While  the  dialogue  is  often 
truly  Strindbergian  and  might  even 
prove  effective  on  the  stage,  the  action  is 
striedy  a  twentieth-century  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  the  alternative  closing 
scenes  Strindberg  renounces  worldly 
goods  and  fame  that  came  to  him  after 
a  long  struggle  and  starts  out  in  a  new 
direction  toward  “higher  truths.’’  In  the 
very  last  scene  the  “daimonic’’  elements 
in  the  poet’s  character  reach  a  climax, 
and  he  leaves  his  wife  just  as  the  goal 
of  happiness  is  nearly  attained.  The  lives 
of  most  modern  writers  are  too  well  doc¬ 
umented  to  offer  effective  dramatic  or 
fictional  material.  Select  an  Ambrose 
Bierce  or  even  a  Garcia  Lorca,  but  not 
a  Strindberg  or  an  Ibsen! — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College 
Library. 

^  Gustav  Sandgren.  Svensl{  ensamhet. 

Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier.  1946. 
167  pages.  5.75  kr. — Another  collection 
of  short  stories  which  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Sandgren’s  SI{ymningssagor 
and  Svens l{  amour.  This  time  he  has  ex¬ 
cavated  something  essential  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  national  character,  the  ensamhet 
that  drives  an  old  man  to  suicide  even 
though  he  has  won  50,000  crowns,  the 
loneliness  that  makes  the  two  blind-born 
brothers  long  again  for  sightlessness 
when,  after  their  vision  is  restored,  they 
see  nothing  but  their  own  ugliness.  The 
Dil{tarstugan  tells  the  story  of  many  a 
Swedish  poet’s  personal  tragedy.  Among 
the  finest  of  all  are  the  tales  of  early  love 
on  the  eternal  Saturday  afternoon  of 
youth.  Settings  are  generally  rural,  but 
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there  is  the  same  universality  that  we 
find  in  such  a  master  as  Gottfried  Keller. 
— Lawrence  S.  ■  Thompson.  Western 
Michigan  College. 

X  Peder  Sjogren.  Kdrlel^ens  brod. 

Stockholm.  Medens.  1945. 162  pages. 
7.50  kr. — A  psychological  novel  set 
against  the  background  of  Finland’s 
“Winter  War”  (with  the  U.S.S.R.).  The 
author  operates  with  the  notion  that  war 
is  the  result  of  neurotic  impulses  and  that 
the  absence  of  a  true  conception  of  love 

General  de  Gaulle  is  writing  his  me¬ 
moirs. 

Contributors  to  the  new  Paris  maga¬ 
zine  Vivants  are  all  ex-prisoners  of  the 
Germans. 

The  new  Paris  pacifist  review  Tran- 
chise  numbers  Jean  Paul  Sartre  among 
its  contributors. 

A  group  of  Argentine  writers  have 
sent  to  France  three  tons  of  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate  and  other  delicacies,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  three  hundred  French 
writers. 

J.  P.  Sartre  is  launching  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  called  Les  Temps  Modernes,  which 
is  published  by  Gallimard  in  Paris.  His 
new  novelistic  series  is  called  L'dge  de 
raison,  Le  sursis,  and  La  dernthre  chance. 

The  newly  organized  Librerfa  del 
Plata,  C.  Pellegrini  331,  Buenos  Aires, 
are  exclusive  distributors  for  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Editorial  Guarania.  The 
company  specializes  in  Latin-Americana. 

Our  spirited  contemporary  Le  Bayou, 
edited  by  Jules  Vern  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  has  been  awarded  one  of  the 
Academie  Fran^aise  prizes  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  “reconnaitre  les  services  rendus 
au  dehors  a  la  langue  fran^aise.” 

Pavel  Antokolsky,  one  of  the  Stalin 


leads  to  neuroses.  Neurotic  Swedes  sub¬ 
consciously  seek  death  at  the  front,  but 
before  their  rendezvous  with  eternity,  a 
Russian  POW  reveals  to  them  the  true 
character  of  love.  Unaided  by  the  con¬ 
ventional  rationalism  to  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  in  novels  of  this  sort,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  an  effective  and  poetic  reve¬ 
lation  of  man’s  fundamental  emotions. 
But  wars  have  origins  other  than  in  the 
minds  of  psychological  misHts. — Law¬ 
rence  S. 'Thompson.  Western  Michigan 
College. 

prize-winners,  has  published  a  volume 
of  verse.  Third  Bool(  on  War,  in  which 
his  own  personal  tragedy,  his  son’s  death 
in  battle,  is  interwoven  with  the  large 
human  tragedy.  The  volume  also  in¬ 
cludes  Antokolsky’s  translation  of  poems 
by  Louis  Aragon. 

“.  .  .  almost  all  Belgian  writers  inter¬ 
pret  with  loving  care  the  country  in 
which  they  were  born  and  which  is  .  .  . 
a  spiritual  microcosm  of  Europe  .  .  .” — 
Jan  Albert  Goris,  in  Belgian  Letters,  Bel¬ 
gian  Government  Information  Center, 
1946. 

The  Rivista  di  Filologia  Classica,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chiantore  in  Turin,  has  re¬ 
sumed  publication  after  one  of  the  most 
painful  experiences  which  a  high-grade 
publication  has  ever  had  to  suffer.  The 
volume  for  1943  was  completely  printed 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment. 

In  “Arab  Editor”  {The  New  Yori(er, 
September  21,  1946)  James  A.  Maxwell 
presents  with  sympathy  and  deep  insight 
a  case  history  showing  the  maddening 
dilemma  now  faced  by  many  a  well-in¬ 
formed  liberal  thinker  the  world  over: 
to  knuckle  under  to  the  forces  of  reac¬ 
tion,  or,  abandoning  all  critical  thought, 
to  join  up  with  a  power-hungry  and  in¬ 
tolerant  Left.  Question:  Is  real  liberalism, 
or  even  the  occasion  for  it,  now  a  dead 
letter? 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Our  symposium  on  book  reviews  is 
a  more  or  less  continuous  performance. 
Most  of  our  recent  publication  on  the 
subject  has  dealt  with  the  ethical  angle. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  of  our 
contributors  who  are  paragons  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  high-mindedness  do  not  turn  in 
good  reviews.  We  received  the  other  day 
from  a  distinguished  scholar  a  volun¬ 
teered  review  that  set  us  thinking.  It  had 
evidendy  been  written  with  admirable 
zeal  and  zest,  but  it  was  duller  than  the 
Congressional  Record.  Aside  from  an 
enthusiastic  phrase  at  the  beginning  and 
another  at  the  end,  it  was  pracdcally 
nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  items  which 
any  bright  child  could  have  compiled 
from  the  volume’s  Table  of  Contents 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  body  of  the  book.  Yet  we  are 
sure  that  the  scholarly  reviewer  had  read 
and  digested  every  page  of  a  valuable 
work.  Why  hadn’t  he  suspected  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  keenly  interested  himself, 
he  was  conveying  no  jot  or  tittle  of  that 
interest  to  his  readers?  Listen,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  you  shall  hear  why  so  many 
intelligent  men  who  write  book  reviews 
are  not  intelligent  book  reviewers.  It  is 
because  you  can’t  get  a  review  across  un¬ 
less  you  have  imagination  enough  to  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  your  reader.  If 
you  are  reviewing  a  book  in  your  special¬ 
ty,  you  are  writing  about  matters  which 
have  in  the  course  of  the  years  acquired 
for  you  not  only  profound  meaning  but 
light  and  warmth  and  fragrance  and 
loveliness,  so  that  the  merest  mention  of 
Pio  Nono  or  the  Pons  Asinorum  opens 
a  door  for  you  into  a  brilliantly-lighted 
room  which  is  richly  stocked  with  food 
for  cogitation.  The  catalogues  which  ex¬ 
cellent  reviewers  sometimes  offer  us  in 
the  guise  of  reviews  are  meaningless  to 
the  uninformed  reader,  and  indifferent 
to  the  well-informed  reader  who  lacks 
the  reviewer’s  generous  background. 


Give  the  reader  a  helping  hand.  Do  a 
little  deft  elucidating;  prove  your  own 
enjoyment  by  a  cheerful  phrase;  give  a 
hint  as  to  why  you  like  the  book  (and  it 
is  certainly  quite  as  easy  to  clarify  your 
emotion  if  you  dislike  it);  don’t  write 
your  review  mainly  for  the  reader  who 
knows  more  about  the  subject  than  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book.  The  world  is 
Bool{s  Abroad’s  parish,  and  any  given 
review  is  written  largely  for  laymen. 
They  want  information,  they  want  stim¬ 
ulation,  they  are  not  usually  averse  to 
a  little  gende  levity.  What  they  certain¬ 
ly  don’t  want  is  to  be  bored  stiff. 

The  Cubans  are  culdvating  the  short 
story  zealously.  Alfonso  Hernandez 
Cata,  master  of  all  Latin  American 
cuentistas,  died  in  November  1940.  On 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  death  his  ad¬ 
mirers  laid  plans  for  the  two  Hernandez 
Cata  prizes  which  have  been  awarded 
annually  ever  since — one,  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  death,  to  a  Cuban,  and 
the  other,  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  for 
the  best  short  story  submitted  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
The  judges,  six  distinguished  Cuban 
men  of  letters,  have  to  date  examined  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts  and 
have  made  awards  to  such  vigorous  tal¬ 
ents  as  Lino  Novis  Calvo,  Juan  Bosch, 
Carlos  Montenegro,  and  in  1946  to  the 
young  poet,  playwright  and  novelist 
Felix  Pita  Rodriguez.  The  winning 
cuento,  the  manuscript  of  which  now  lies 
before  us,  is  a  garish  tale  of  seduction, 
arson,  lynching  and  nightmare  called 
Cosmo  y  Damian.  The  author,  a  native 
of  Havana  Province,  was  born  in  1909 
and  early  began  a  career  of  globe-trotting 
and  excited  liberalism.  He  fought  for  the 
Spanish  republic  and  has  always  been 
a  determined  anti-Fascist.  For  some 
years  he  has  worked  mainly  for  the  radio. 
Latin  American  writers  have  always 
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been  fascinated  by  vice,  misery  and  gore, 
and  cuentistas  of  the  kidney  of  Carlos 
Montenegro  and  Felix  Pita  Rodriguez 
are  developing  a  brand  of  fiction  whose 
sounds  and  colors  are  as  violent  as  the 
sun,  the  negro  headdresses  and  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  their  extraordinary  island.  A 
somewhat  similar  turn  in  contemporary 
North  American  fiction  is  probably  only 
a  passing  phenomenon,  since  even  our 
younger  generation,  no  matter  what 
their  conduct  may  seem  to  indicate,  still 
show  a  preference  for  sweetness  and 
light  in  their  reading,  their  movies,  their 
songs.  It  takes  strong  nerves  to  read 
Cuban  stories,  but  they  have  substance, 
courage,  and  a  prevailing  tone  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  noble  indignation.  Moreover 
— and  this  is  notably  true  of  Felix  Pita 
Rodriguez — they  are  often  poets,  and 
they  know  that  terror  is  a  rich  source  of 
poetry. 

The  Editor  of  Monatshefte  published 
in  his  November  1946  number  a  list  of 
prominent  German  writers  who  are  in 
want.  We  are  reproducing  the  list,  in 
case  some  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to 
help  them: 

Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  Konstanz/Bo¬ 
densee,  Seeheim,  Franz.  Zone,  17a. — 
Hermann  Claudius,  Hamburg-Hum- 
melsbiittel,  Eschenhus,  Brit.  Zone,  24. — 
Hans  Ehrke,  Kiel,  Rendsburger  Landstr. 
59,  Brit.  Zone  24. — Dr.  Josef  Winkler, 
Bensberg  bei  Koln,  Wipperfiirtherstr. 
63,  Brit.  Zone,  22a. — Ernst  Guido  Kol- 
benheyer,  Schlederloh/Wolfratshausen, 
Bayern,  Amerik.  Zone,  13a. — Paul  Al- 
verdes,  Miinchen  9,  Gabriel  von  Seidlstr. 
53,  Amerik.  Zone  13b. — Ina  Seidel, 
Starnberg/See,  Bayern,  Ottostr.  16, 
Amerik.  Zone  13b. — Heinrich  Zillich, 
Starnberg/See,  Bayern,  Fischhaberstr. 
15,  Amerik.  2^ne  13b. — Agnes  Miegel, 
Fliichtlingslager  Oxbol,  Jutland,  Bez.  1 
Bar.  A  1/3. — Josef  Magnus  Wehner, 
Tutsing  am  See,  Wolfschmidtstr.  162, 
Amerik.  Zone  13b. — Hermann  Burte, 
Efringen-Kirchen,  Rheinstr.  139,  Kreis 
Lorrach ,  Baden,  Franz.  Zone  17a. — 


Hermann  Eris  Busse,  Freiburg/Breis- 
gau,  Hansjacobstr.  12,  Franz.  Zone  17a. 
— Emil  Strauss,  Freiburg/Breisgau, 
Richard  Wagnerstr.  17.  Franz.  Zone  17a. 
— Wilhelm  Pleyer,  Stocking  bei  Miin- 
chen,  fiber  Starnberg,  Alter  Stockinger 
Berg,  Amerik.  Zone  13b. — ^Ernst  Ber¬ 
tram,  Koln-Marienburg,  Parkstr.  53, 
Brit.  Zone  22a. — Dr.  H.  Sarnetzki,  Re- 
frath  bei  Bensberg,  Bez.  Koln,  Sieben- 
morgen  16, '  Brit.  Zone  22a. — Harry 
Reuss-Lbewenstein,  Hamburg  -  Bahren- 
feld.  Schubertstr.  18,  Brit.  Zone  24. — 
Karl  Albert  Lange,  Hamburg  20,  Neu- 
mfinsterstr.  40,  Brit.  Zone.  24. — Dr. 
Max  Sidow,  Hamburg  -  Grossflottbeg, 
Cvelgonne  33,  Brit.  Zone  24. — Robert 
Walter,  Ahrensburg,  Vogelsang  1,  Brit. 
Zone  24. — ^Wilhelm  Lfitjems,  Ham¬ 
burg- Volksdorf,  Im  Sornfelds  9,  Brit. 
Zone  24. — Friedrich  H.  Prehm,  Ham- 
burg-Grossflottbek,  Osdorferweg  108, 
Brit.  Zone  24. — Ludwig  Hinrichsen, 
Hamburg-Berne,  Moschlauerkamp  16, 
Brit.  Zone  24. — Elli  Otto,  Hamburg  20, 
Lehmweg  54,  Brit.  Zone  24. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


And  We  Hope  You* re  Not 
the  Only  One 

Dear  Sir: 

. . .  Congratulations  for  your  editorial 
on  reviewers.  I  think  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  from  it. — Manuel  Olgutn.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Dr.  Canby  Recasts  a  Phrase 

Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  a  misprint  in  my  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  number  [Autumn  1946] 
for  which  I  suspect  that  I,  and  not  you, 
was  responsible.  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  was  that  the  second-  and  third- 
string  reviewers  in  The  Times  are  no¬ 
toriously  uncritical.  Please  tell  Miss  Lee 
that  this  gives  the  sense.  You  notice  that 
I  stick  to  “notorious.” — Henry  S.  Canby. 
T he  Saturday  Review,  New  York  City. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


For  Better  Boo\'Reviewing 

Dear  Sir: 

The  symposium  on  book-reviewing  is 
very  interesting.  There  are  a  number  of 
important  questions  involved.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  reviews  written  for  commercial  mag¬ 
azines  which  pay  for  the  review  and 
which  depend  on  advertising  the  books 
for  the  support  of  the  journal,  and  the 
reviews  for  such  publications  as  yours 
and  “scholarly”  journals.  I  used  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  reviewing  for  both  types 
and  found  that  caustic  reviews  of  poor 
books  did  not  go  over  well  with  the 
editors  of  commercial  magazines.  I  am 
sure  that  publishers  objected  to  having 
their  books  panned  in  such  magazines. 
A  review  for  a  “learned”  journal  may 
perfectly  well  become  an  essay  on  the 
subject  by  the  reviewer.  He  has,  I  think, 
a  primary  obligation  to  state  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  he  reviews  and,  in  fact, 
to  give  some  ideas  of  its  contents,  even 
if  it  may,  in  many  instances,  mean  a 
summation  of  the  chapter  headings.  If 
the  book  takes  a  stand  upon  a  subject 
with  which  the  reviewer  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  if  the  book  runs  counter 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  reviewer  to  state 
that  and  to  give  his  reasons. 

Now  in  a  magazine  like  yours,  which 

TTie  famous  French  publicist  Edouard 
Herriot,  recendy  elected  to  the  French 
Academy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
versatile  of  public  characters.  Historian, 
musician,  amateur  of  art,  poet,  humor¬ 
ist — M.  Herriot  is  all  of  these,  and  more. 

\nVOKS  Bulletin  No.  11/12,  (U.  S. 
S.  R.  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
Foreign  Countries),  there  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  article  by  Victor  Ardov  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  the  famous  pair  Ilf 
and  Petrov. 

Prefatory  note  to  Roger  Nordmann’s 
Le  bain  (Paris.  La  Porte  Etroite.  1946): 


is  scholarly,  but  which  aims  to  popular¬ 
ize  a  great  deal  of  material,  there  is  ob¬ 
viously  no  room  for  long  critical  reviews 
of  the  essay  type.  However,  even  in  the 
reviews  in  Books  Abroad  there  should 
be  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  I  am 
quite  unimpressed  by  reviews  which 
merely  give  a  summary.  The  reviewer 
should  have  a  judgment.  He  should  be 
selected  because  he  has  a  judgment,  be¬ 
cause  his  position  is  worth  something. 
If  a  reviewer  is  weak  and  wishy-washy, 
the  reader  is  disappointed;  he  some¬ 
times  buys  a  book,  or  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  a  book,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
complete  flop.  If  the  reviewer  is  one  of 
the  “obscure  men”  who  know  nothing 
about  the  subject,  he  has  no  right  to  re¬ 
view  the  book.  I  believe  that  a  magazine 
like  yours  could  very  well  set  up  a  gen¬ 
eral  standard  for  reviews  and  ask  the  re¬ 
viewers  to  follow  this  standard  with 
some  fidelity:  a  statement  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book,  a  brief  outline  of  its 
contents,  and  then  a  critical  judgment. 

Incidentally,  I  think  some  of  your  re¬ 
viewers  write  extremely  sloppy  English. 
I  noticed  that  you  groan  at  the  amount 
of  rewriting  you  have  to  do.  This  is 
simply  in  line  with  the  degeneration  of 
writing  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. — George  H.  Danton.  Union 
College. 

“Les  personnes  dont  il  est  question  dans 
ce  rccit  sont  toutes  rcelles.  Toute  ressem- 
blance  avec  des  personnages  imaginaires 
devra  ctre  attribute  a  une  coincidence 
purement  fortuite.” 

“In  January  1945,  America  Illustrated, 
a  Russian  language  magazine  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  was  first  issued  for  sale  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  has  increased  from 
10,000  to  50,000,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  the  Department 
on  August  30,  1946.” — News  Bulletin  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 

,  Memoirs 

Pierre  Arrou.  Les  logis  de  Leon  Bloy. 
Paris.  Myrte.  1946.  160  pp.  96  fr. — “L« 
vingt  demenagements  du  fameux  ‘men- 
diant  ingrat.’  ” 

Rene  Benjamin.  L’enfant  tuS.  Paris. 
Editions  Nouvelles.  1946.  326  pp.  150 
fr. — His  son,  killed  shortly  after  the 
Liberation. 

*  Adolphe  Boschot.  La  jeunesse  d’un 
roman tique:  Hector  Berlioz,  1803-31. 
Paris.  Plon.  14th  ed.,  1946.  318  pp.  180 
fr. — “Nouvelle  Edition  revue  ct  corri- 

/  if 

gcc. 

Lisbeth  Burger.  MSmoires  d’une  sage- 
femme.  Paris.  Familiales  de  France. 
1946.  388  pp.  200  fr. — Translated  from 
German;  originally  published  1932. 

Jean  Canu.  Barbey  d’Aurevilly.  Paris. 
Robert  Laffont.  1946.  491  pp.  210  fr. — 
By  an  authority  on  Barbey ’s  Cotentin 
country. 

Maurice  Dekobra.  Sept  ans  chez  les 
hommes  litres.  Journal  d’un  Francois 
aux  Etats-Unis,  1939-46.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  382  pp.  $2. — 
“Un  salmigondis  d’impressions  ccrites 
au  jour  le  jour.” 

^  Paul  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  La  Com¬ 
mune  de  V An  II.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  388 
pp. — “Vie  et  mort  d’une  assembl6e  revo- 
lutionnaire,  d’apres  de  nombreux  docu¬ 
ments  inedits.” 

**  G.-H.  Dumont.  Leopold  III,  Roi  des 
Beiges.  Paris.  Comptoir  General  d’Edi- 
uon.  1946. 300  pp.  195  fr. — Abridgement 
of  a  longer  work  published  in  1944 
(Dessart,  Bruxelles).  Adds  50  pp.  of 
“Documents  pour  servir  ^  I’histoire  de 
la  ‘question  royale.’  ” 

*  A.  Flachere.  Monseigneur  de  GuS- 
briant,  le  missionnaire.  Paris.  Plon.  1946. 
586  pp.  320  fr. — “. . .  pendant  trente  ans 
un  des  plus  remarquables  missionnaires 
en  Chine.” 


*  Francois  Fosca.  Edmond  et  Jules  de 
Goncourt.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946. 
460  pp. — On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Edmond. 

^  Julien  Green.  Journal:  1940-1943. 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  iv-j-292  pp.  110  fr. — 
Vol.  Ill  of  his  memoirs,  written  in  the 
U.  S.  A.‘ 

^  Guell  y  Comillas.  Journal  d’un  ex- 
patri6  Catalan.  1936-A5.  Monaco.  Rochcr. 
1946.  194  pp.  100  fr. — “.  .  .  4  la  fois 
Grand  d’Espagne,  democrate  convaincu 
et  defenseur  ardent  des  libertes  cata- 
lanes.” 

^  Odette  Lenocl.  La  vocation  de  Kath¬ 
erine  Mansfield.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1946.  254  pp.  105  fr. — By  a  close  friend 
and  admirer.  Foreword  by  Daniel-Rops. 
^  Marguerite-Yerta  M61cra.  Resonances 
autour  de  Rimbaud.  Paris.  Myrte.  1946. 
208  pp.  132  fr. — Attempt  to  define  the 
sources  of  his  extraordinary  influence. 
^  Roger  Nordmann.  Le  bain.  Paris. 
Porte  Etroite.  1946.  230  pp.  100  fr. — 
Young  French  Jew  recounts,  with  a 
light  touch,  the  German  occupation. 

^  J.  Paul-Boncour.  Entre  deux  guerres. 
Souvenirs  sur  la  IW  Republique,  vol.  1. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1946.  vi-f-300 
pp.  |2. — “Les  luttes  republicaines,  1877- 
1918.” 

**  Rcgine  Pernoud.  Lumibre  du  moyen 
dge.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  266  pp.  120  fr. 
— To  bring  the  layman’s  ideas  of  this 
period  more  in  line  with  the  facts. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Paroles  de  mS- 
decin.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1946.  248  pp. — 
Problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  phy¬ 
sician. 

*  Nations  ou  Federalisme.  Paris.  Plon. 
1946.  278  pp. — Some  sort  of  federation 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Symposium:  par¬ 
ticipants  Edward  Hallet  Carr,  Wilhelm 
Ropke,  Daniel-Rops,  and  9  others. 

^  Notre  americanisation.  Enquete  de  la 
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"'Revue  dominicaine !’  Montreal.  L’Oeu- 
vrc  Dominicaine.  1937.  266  pp.  $0.75. — 
Symposium  on  the  threatened  American¬ 
ization  of  French  Canada. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Robert  Campbell.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  ou 
Une  littirature  philosophique.  Paris. 
Pierre  Ardent.  1945.  278  pp. — The  basic 
concepts  of  Existentialism. 

^  Roger  Troisfontaines.  Le  choix  de 
J.-P.  Sartre.  Paris.  Aubier.  1945.  115  pp. 
— An  examination  of  Sartre’s  pessimis¬ 
tic  philosophy. 

French  Literature 

^  Reto  R.  Bezzola.  Les  origines  et  la 
formation  de  la  litterature  courtoise  en 
Occident  (500-1200).  7’'®  partie:  La  tra¬ 
dition  imperiale  de  la  fin  de  I’antiquite 
au  XP  siecle.  Paris.  Champion.  1944. 
xxii-1-396  pp. — Prix  Courcel  1946  de 
I’Academie  des  Inscriptions  ct  Belles 
Lettres. 

^  Constant  Burniaux.  Rapport  du  fury 
chargS  de  regler  V attribution  du  Prix 
Triennal  du  Roman.  Bruxelles.  Acade- 
mie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Litterature 
Fran^aises.  1943. — A  report  on  more 
than  60  post-war  Belgian  novels. 

Jean  Canu.  Flaubert,  auteur  dramati- 
que.  Paris.  Les  Ecrits  de  France.  1946. 
148  pp.  65  fr. — Flaubert’s  plays,  though 
unsuccessful,  had  some  fine  pages. 

^  Jean  Giraudoux.  Portrait  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance.  Paris.  Haumont.  1946.  32  pp. — 
The  16th  is  France’s  most  characteristic 
century. 

^  John-A.  Guischard.  Le  conte  fantas- 
tique  au  XIX^  siecle.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1946.  182  pp. — In  Germany,  U.  S.  A., 
France,  England,  Russia. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  D’Eschyle  a  Girau¬ 
doux.  Fribourg.  Egloff.  1946.  313  pp. 
2.19  Sw.  fr. — Studies  of  French,  Swiss, 
English,  Greek,  German  writers. 
^Stephane  Mallarme.  Oeuvres  com¬ 
pletes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  xxv-|- 
1,653  pp. — Edited  and  annotated  by 


Henri  Mondor  and  G.  Jean-Aubry. 

^  Gaetan  Picon.  AndrS  Malraux.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1945.  126  pp. — Malraux’s 
life  philosophy. 

^  Poesie  46.  Revue  mensuelle  des  lettres. 
Paris.  Intercontinentale.  (Montreal.  Pa- 
rizeau).  April  1946.  140  pp.  770  fr.  for 
5  numbers. — “Fait  suite  a  la  revue  Poe- 
tes  casquis."  Articles,  translations,  chro- 
niques:  French  and  foreign  literature. 

^  Georges  Ravon.  U Academie  Gon- 
court  en  dix  couverts.  Avignon.  Auba- 
nel.  2nd  ed.  (revised),  1946.  224  pp.  150 
fr. — The  Goncourts  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  up  the  Academy. 
Illustrated. 

**  Noel  Richard.  Louis  Le  Cardonnel. 
Paris.  Didier.  1946.  xvi-1-578  pp. — Vo¬ 
luminous  study  of  the  melancholy  priest- 
poet  and  his  work. 

^  Paul  Van  Tieghem.  Histoire  litteraire 
de  VEurope  et  de  VAmerique  de  la  Re¬ 
naissance  a  nos  jours.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1946.  426  pp.  $3.50  U.S.— An  at¬ 
tempt  at  grouping  and  relating  the  work 
of  some  1,200  authors. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Jean  Anouilh.  Antigone.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1946.  85  fr. — A  classic 
play  with  a  modern  moral,  produced  in 
English  by  Katharine  Cornell. 

^  Gabriel  Arnaud.  Le  Paroissien.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  240  pp. — “Ro¬ 
man  picaresque  ...  a  mi-chemin  d’Al- 
fred  Jarry  et  de  Max  Jacob.’’ 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Le  sang  des 
autres.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  224  pp. 
— Existentialist  novel. 

Jean-Jacques  Bcrnard.T hedtre: Louise 
de  la  Valliere  et  Le  jardinier  d’lspahan. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946.  348  pp.  160 
fr. — His  two  latest:  complementary 
studies  of  human  destiny. 

^  Jean  Richard  Bloch.  La  nuit  kjurde. 
Paris.  Bibliothcque  Fran^aise.  1933 
(1946).  300  pp. — Reprint. 

^  Edmond  Buchet.  Les  vies  secretes: 
Vol.  I,  Raisons  de  famille.  Vol.  II,  Faux 
departs.  Paris.  Correa.  1946. — The  open¬ 
ing  volumes  of  a  series  novel  dealing 
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with  the  fortunes  of  a  Geneva  family 
just  before  World  War  I. 

^  Gaston  Cauvin.  L’homme  clair. 
Avignon.  Aubanel.  1946.  318  pp.  144  fr. 
— Return  of  a  poilu  to  civil  life  (1919). 

M  Christian  Dedeyan.  Les  Noces  de 
Cristal.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1947. — 
“An  idyllic,  yet  fascinating  and  highly 

romantic  novel  with  an  historical  back- 
>1 

W  Georges  Duhamel.  Souvenirs  de  la 
vie  du  Paradis.  Paris.  Mercurc  de 
France.  1946.  197  pp. — What  Heaven  is 
like  to  a  newly  arrived  Geology  profes¬ 
sor. 

**  Jean  Merrien.  Rien  que  la  mer  .  .  . 
Paris.  Self.  1946.  288  pp.  120  f.— On 
the  Breton  coast,  a  man  loves  the  sea, 
life,  and  his  little  boat. 

^  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Le  fil  d’Ari- 
ane.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1946.  248  pp. 
108  fr. — “Dans  le  labyrinthe  du  Songc. 

^  Comtessc  Jean  de  Pange.  Pauline. 
Roman  6spistolaire.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Edi¬ 
tion.  1946.  206  pp.  97  fr. — The  author 
wrote  letters,  her  husband  and  another 
replied. 

**  Edouard  Peisson.  Uhomme  couvert 
de  dollars.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  262  pp. 
120  fr. — All  about  William  Astor  and  a 
watch  with  mysterious  powers. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  L’dge  de  la  raison. — 
Le  sursis.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  309  & 
350  pp. — ^Two  volumes  in  the  series  Les 
chemins  de  la  liberti. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Les  mouches.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1943.  33  fr. — The  tragedy  of 
Orestes  with  modern  implications. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Les  derniers  temps.  2 
vols.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  262  &  260 
pp. — Autobiographical  novel  of  experi¬ 
ences  in  France’s  time  of  trial.  Written 
in  Mexico,  1943-45. 

^  Philippe  Thoby-Marcelin  et  Pierre 
Marcelin.  La  Bete  de  Musseau.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  218  pp. 
$1.50. — ^Weird  Haitian  story  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Canapi-V ert. 


French  Verse 

*  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  La  Vierge  de  Paris. 
Paris.  Egloff.  1946. — Jouve’s  collected 
poems  since  1939. 

^  Ronsard.  Lyrics.  London.  Allan  Win¬ 
gate.  1946.  146  pp.  9/6. — ^French  and 
English  on  facing  pages.  Translations  by 
Wm.  Stirling. 

^  Felix  Rose.  Les  grands  lyriques  an¬ 
glais.  Oxford.’  Vincent.  2nd  ed.,  1946. 
244  pp.'  10/6. — ^From  Shakespeare  to 
modern  times,  28  poets.  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  on  facing  pages;  biographical  notices 
in  French. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

^  Charles  Baussan.  Vieilles  6glises  de 
campagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  204  pp.-h 
39  heliogravures. — Poetic  description  of 
“des  paysannes  qui  prient.” 

^  Robert  Goffin.  La  Nouvelle-OrUans, 
capitate  du  jazz.  New  York.  Maison 
Frangaise.  1946.  TJl  pp.  $2. — “Le  t6- 
moignage  haletant  d’une  generation  qui 
disparait  peu  ^  peu.” 

^  Andre  de  Ridder.  Laethem-Saint- 
Marttn,  colonie  d' artistes.  Bruxelles. 
Lumiere.  1945.  384  pp.  350  fr. — History 
of  a  notable  Flemish  art  colony,  by  a 
critic  who  knew  it  well. 

French  Theater  and  Movies 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Du  muet  au  par- 
lant.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  212 
pp. — “Les  temps  heroiques  du  cinema 
evoques  par  un  temoin  original  et  curi- 
eux,”  who  is  incidentally  a  talented 
novelist. 

Anthologie  du  cinema.  Marcel  La- 
pierre,  ed.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946. 
364  pp. — The  growth  of  the  cinema  in 
the  words  of  over  50  directors,  actors, 
apologists,  detractors.  .  .  . 

^  Andr6  Berthomieu.  Essai  de  gram- 
maire  cinimatographique.  Paris.  Nou- 
velle  Edition.  1946.  84  pp. — Text  used  at 
the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Cinc- 
matographiques. 
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French  Science 

*  D.  Gusti.  Archives  pour  la  science  et 
la  riforme  sociales.  Bucuresti.  Institut  dc 
Sciences  Sociales  de  Roumanie.  1943. 
401  pp.  1,000  lei. — By  Roumania’s  great 
sociological  investigator. 

*  H.  H.  Stahl.  Nerej,  un  village  d’une 
rigion  archaique.  3  vols.  Bucuresti.  In¬ 
stitut  de  Sciences  Sociales  de  Roumanie. 
1946.  xxii-1-405,  323,  402  pp. — Prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  great  so¬ 
ciologist,  D.  Gusti. 

^  Jeanne  Tailleu.  La  vie  profonde  de 
I'enfance.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite. 
1944.  269  pp. — ^Data  on  young  children 
drawn  from  French  and  Belgian  literary 
works. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Essences.  Geneve. 
Constant  Bourquin.  1944.  158  pp.  2.74 
Sw.  fr. — Brief  essays,  maxims,  pensees. 
^  Jean  Lebrau.  Ceux  du  Languedoc. 
Types  et  coutumes.  Paris.  Horizons  de 
France.  1946. — Vol.  15  in  the  collection 
Provinces  de  France.  Drawings  by  Paul 
Sibra. 

«  Jorge  Padilla.  Les  conflits  collectifs 
du  travail  en  Colombie.  Bordeaux.  Drou- 
illard.  1941.  158  pp. — “.  .  .  I’origine  de 
notre  agitation  proletarienne,  comment 
se  posent  les  problemes  et  comment  ils 
se  resolvent  dans  la  legislation  colom- 
bienne.  .  .  .” 

^  A.  t’Serstevens.  Le  cadran.  Paris. 
Pavois.  1946.  240  pp.  120  fr. — “Ni  maxi- 
mes  ni  pensees.  Des  reactions  en  face  dc 
la  vie,  en  marge  dcs  livres.” 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Rafael  Alberti.  Imogen  primera  de 
. . .  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945.  176  pp. 
12.  m-n. — Impressions  of  various  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  figures:  Unamuno, 
Herrera  y  Rcissig,  Falla,  Picasso,  etc. 

*  Eduardo  Aunos  Perez.  Biografta  de 
Parts.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  (Mexico.  Es- 
pasa-Calpc.)  3rd  ed.,  1946.  912  pp.  $30. 
m-n. — From  the  Parisii  to  De  Gaulle. 
Illustrated. 


*  Simon  Bolivar.  Genio  de  America.  El 
pensamiento  del  Libertador.  Bogotd. 
Suramerica.  1944.  106  pp.  $80  m-n. — 
Manificsto  dc  Cartagena,  Carta  dc  Ja¬ 
maica,  Discurso  dc  Angostura,  Mensaje 
sobre  la  Constitucion  dc  Bolivia. 

*  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  O'Higgins.  Santi¬ 
ago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  478  pp. — 
First  prize  in  the  national  “O’Higgins” 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Chilean  govern¬ 
ment. 

^  Otto  Flake.  Vida  extraordinaria  del 
Marques  de  Sade.  Buenos  Aires.  Argo- 
nauta.  1945.  198  pp. — German  original 
first  published  about  1930. 

^  Antoncllo  Gcrbi.  Viejas  poUmicas 
sobre  el  Nuevo  Mundo.  En  el  umbral 
de  una  conciencia  americana.  Lima. 
Banco  dc  Credito  del  Peru.  3rd  cd.,  1946. 
312  pp. — Buffon,  Voltaire,  dc  Pauw, 
Bacon,  Hegel,  other  detractors,  and  their 
opponents. 

^  Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Autobiografia. 
Mexico.  Occidcntc.  1946.  156  pp.-l-35 
plates. — The  artist  here  offers  “Paginas 
dc  ruda  sinccridad  . .  .  un  libro  persona- 
lisimo.” 

^  Angel  Ossorio.  Mis  memorias.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1946.  262  pp.  $7.  m-n. 
— By  a  Liberal  Spanish  jurist  and  states¬ 
man,  who  died  last  year  in  Argentina. 
^  J.  M.  Ots  Capdequi.  El  estado  espanol 
en  las  Indias.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  2nd  ed.,  1946.  244  pp. — 
“.  .  .  un  intento  dc  sistematizacion  dc 
las  institucioncs  sociales,  cconomicas  y 
jun'dicas  dc  la  America  dc  habla  cs- 
panola  durante  cl  periodo  colonial.” 

^  Andres  Ponte.  La  puebla  de  BoUbar. 
Caracas.  Crisol.  1946.  217  pp. — The 
Basque  village  in  which  the  Bolivar  fam¬ 
ily  originated. 

^  Abel  Romeo  Castillo.  Olmedo  el  po¬ 
litico.  Guayaquil.  Imprenta  de  la  Uni- 
versidad.  1946.  28  pp. — Jose  Joaquin  dc 
Olmedo  (1780-1847),  poet,  soldier, 
statesman. 

^  Jose  Luis  Romero.  Diccionario  de 
Historia  Universal.  Buenos  Aires.  At- 
lantida.  1946.  250  pp.-}-62  plates.  $2.50 
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j„_n. — Brief  explanation  of  events, 
places  and  names,  to  complement  the 
author’s  Historia  Universal. 

Rafael  Euclides  Silva.  Vihetas  de 
antano:  Guayaquil  La  Nueva.  Guaya¬ 
quil.  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad.  1946. 
42  pp. — The  beginnings  of  Guayaquil 
350  years  ago. 

Alfonso  Taracena.  Madero,  el  heroe 
ctvico.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1946.  190  pp. — 
The  “Presidente  M^rtir”  presented  by  an 
ardent  admirer.  Preface  by  Jose  Vascon- 
celos. 

M  Neptali  Zuniga.  Atahualpa  o  La 
tragedia  de  Amerindia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1946.  415  pp. — Preceded  by 
a  summary  history  of  the  Inca  Empire. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Arturo  Capdevila.  El  Popol-Vuh. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1945.  122  pp.  $3. 
m-n. — Vulgarization  and  interpretation 
of  the  “Bible  of  the  Mayas.” 

*  Eugenio  Imaz.  Topia  y  Utopia.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tezlonte.  1946.  204  pp. — Exiled 
Spanish  philosopher  faces  the  modern 
world:  18  essays. 

**  Alberto  Rembao.  Democracia  tra- 
scendente.  Buenos  Aires.  Aurora.  1945. 
226  pp. — The  essence  of  Democracy, 
seen  in  culture,  public  affairs,  war,  eco¬ 
nomics,  religion.  .  .  . 

*  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus.  Camino  de  per- 
feccidn  y  Libro  de  las  fundaciones. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1946. 418  pp.  $4.50 
m-n. — Nota  preli minor  by  Leo{X)ldo 
Marechal.  Short  biography,  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

Spanish  Literature 

**  Azorin  (Jose  Martinez  Ruiz).  Los 
cldsicos  redivivos.  Los  cldsicos  juturos. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe.  1945.  152  pp.  $2. 
m-n. — Would  genius  remain  genius  in 
different  circumstances  and  different 
ages? 

®  Marco  Tulio  Ciceron.  Didlogos  del 
orador.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  2nd  ed., 
1946.  242  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — ^With  a  Nota 


eliminar  by  Eilhard  Schlesinger. 
Pedro  Grases.  Andrds  Bello.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tridente.  1946.  158  pp.  $4.  m-n. 
— Four  previously-published  mono¬ 

graphs  on  various  aspects  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  “primer  humanista  de 
America.” 

^  Mesa.  Autumn  1946,  No.  2.  State 
College,  Pa.  Herbert  Steiner,  ed.  46  pp. 
— Short  selections,  prose  and  verse,  in 
various  languages  by  authors  of  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  Jorge  Guillen,  Rilke,  Val6ry. 

*  Jose  Moreno  Villa.  Leyendo  a  San 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Garcilasso,  (and 
others).  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 

1944,  1946.  156  pp. — Study  of  the  key 
words  of  nine  poets.  Also  C^ya’s  letters, 
Picasso’s  poetry. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta.  Ldzaro. 
Guayaquil.  Colegio  de  Vicente  Roca- 
fuerte.  1946.  28  pp.  $1.50.  m-n. — A 
school-teacher’s  tragedy. 

^  Antonio  Alvarez  Lleras.  Almas  de 
ahora.  Bogoti.  Centro  Instituto  Griheo. 

1945.  85  pp. — ^Woman’s  role  in  Latin 
America  in  the  iconoclastic  twentieth 
century. 

*  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  El  encanta- 
miento  de  las  sombras.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  (1926)  2nd  ed.,  1946.  154  pp. 
$3.50.  m-n.  —  “Memoirs”  of  a  biblio¬ 
phile. 

®  Marta  Brunet.  Humo  hacia  el  sur. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946.  256  pp.  $5. 
m-n. — Old  dona  Ba tilde  resists  modern 
economic  forces  in  a  village  of  Southern 
Chile. 

*  Clarfn  (Lcopxjldo  Alas).  La  Regenta. 
Vols.  1  &  2.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946. 
482  &  522  pp.  $11.  m-n. — Reprint. 

*  Joseph  Conrad.  Nostromo.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  338  pp.  & 
274  pp.  $7.50.  m-n. — Translated  by 
Juan  Mateos  de  Diego. 

*  Fabiin  Doblcs.  Aguas  turbias.  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Trejos  Hnos.  1943. 
400  pp. — First  prize  in  1943  for  Costa 
Rica  in  the  Farrar  and  Rinehart  con¬ 
test. 
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*  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky.  El  etemo  ma- 
rido.  La  aldea  de  Stepantchil^ovo.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Emece.  1946.  490  pp.  $5.50. 
m-n. — Translation  and  Introduction  by 
Ricardo  Baeza. 

^  J.  A.  Gimenez-Arnau.  La  hija  de 
fano.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1946.  310 
pp. — Heredity  vs.  environment:  a  rich 
norteamericana  kidnaped  when  a  baby, 
restored  to  her  heritage  at  20. 

^  Joseph-Arthur  de  Gobineau.  El  Re- 
nacimiento.  Escenas  histdricas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emece.  1946.  540  pp. — ^With  a 
long  Introduction  by  Ricardo  Baeza. 

*  Juan  Goyanarte.  Lago  argentino. 
Buenos  Aires.  474  pp.  $8.  m-n. — Stormy 
novel  of  Patagonia  and  the  men  and 
animals  who  try  to  live  there. 

^  Gustavo  Rueda  Medina.  Las  islas 
tambien  son  nuestras.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1945.  290  pp. — Prize-winning  novel  of 
life  on  a  tiny  island  off  the  coast  of 
Yucatan. 

*  Teatro  f ranees  content pordneo.  vols. 
1  &  2.  Buenos  Aires.  Argonauta.  1945. 
442  &  460  pp.  $25.  m-n. — One  play  each 
by  13  authors. 

*  Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  faguares.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  152  pp. — 
Short  stories:  savage  jaguars  and  more 
or  less  savage  men  and  women  of  the 
Bolivian  forests. 

*  Jesus  Toytortua  Santos.  Pensativa. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1945.  264  pp. — A  hero¬ 
ine  of  the  Cristero  wars. 

*  Ramon  del  Valle  Inclin.  Jardin  um- 
brio.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946. 
148  pp. — Seventeen  poetical  short  stories. 
**  Pedro  Jorge  Vera.  El  dios  de  la  selva. 
Quito.  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad.  1943. 
47  pp.  $3.  m-n. — ^Life  in  the  jungle. 

*  J.  A.  de  Zunzunegui.  lAy  .  .  .  estos 
hijos!  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1946.  428 
pp.  $7.  m-n. — Premio  Fastenrath  de  la 
Real  Academia  Espahola.  (1941-1943). 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Esther  de  Cdceres.  Antologta.  Buenos 
Aires.  Correo  Literario.  1945.  166  pp. — 
Collected  from  eight  previous  volumes. 

*  Arthur  L.  Campa.  Spanish  Fol/^- 


Poetry  in  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque. 
University  of  New  Mexico.  1946. 226  pp. 
$3. — “. . .  a  systematized  presentation  of 
the  various  metrical  forms  . . .” 

^  T.  S.  Eliot.  Miircoles  de  Ceniza. 
Mexico.  Espiga.  1946.  38  pp. — English 
and  translation  by  B.  Ortiz  de  Mon- 
tellano  on  facing  pages. 

^  Jorge  Gaitin  Durin.  Insistencia  en  la 
tristeza.  Bogoti.  Kelly.  2nd  ed.,  1946. 
80  pp. — 16  cantos. 

®  C.  Gonzalez  Ruano.  Antologta  de 
poetas  espanoles  contempordneos  en  len- 
gua  castellana.  Barcelona.  Gustavo  Gili. 
1946.  877  pp. — 261  of  them,  the  eldest 
90,  the  youngest  19. 

^  Rafael  Jijena  Sanchez.  Ramo  verde. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1946.  130  pp.  $6. 
m-n. — “. . .  la  mayor  parte  de  (su)  obra 
poetica  .  .  .” 

*  Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos.  Canto  de 
amor.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uruguay. 
1946.  22  pp. — Lyric  verses  by  a  highly 
regarded  Uruguayan  poet. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

^  Romualdo  Brughetti.  Nuestro  tiempo 
y  el  arte.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn.  1945. 
248  pp.  $6.  m-n. — How  is  modern  art 
(and  incidentally  literature  and  literary 
criticism)  stating  the  eternal  problems.? 
Many  photographs. 

^  Alejo  Carpentier.  La  mtisica  en  Cuba. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1946.  284  pp. — A  history  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  be  both  scholarly  and  popular. 

*  Hector  Velarde.  Arquitectura  peru¬ 
ana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econd- 
mica.  1946. 184  pp.-f-82  pp.  photographs. 
— History,  from  pre-Incan  to  Modern, 
by  a  Peruvian  architect  who  is  also  a 
popular  writer. 

Spanish  Linguistics  and 
Reference  Booths 

^  Cancionero  de  romances,  sin  ano. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
gaciones  Cientificas.  New  ed.,  1945.  lii-f- 
550  pp. — Photo-engraving  of  the  text  in 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Madrid,  of 
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the  Prologue  of  the  text  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  TArsenal,  Paris.  Preface  by 
Menendez  Pidal. 

Jorge  A.  Lines.  Ubros  y  jolUtos  publi- 
cados  en  Costa  Rica  durante  los  anos 
1830-1849.  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Costa  Rica.  1944.  xxxvi-j- 
152  pp. — The  first  two  decades  of  Costa 
Rican  printing.  Facsimiles. 

^  Lucio  Anneo  Seneca.  Tratados  mo¬ 
rales.  vol.  2.  Mexico.  Universidad  Naci- 
onal  Autonoma.  1946.  xlviii-1-256  pp. — 
Latin  and  Spanish  on  facing  pages.  In¬ 
troduction,  translation  and  notes  by  Jose 
M.  Gallegos  Rocafull. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

Rafael  Larco  Herrera.  America  en  las 
trincheras  de  la  democracia.  Lima. 
Rimac.  1946.  256  pp. — American  unity 
and  democracy:  the  hope  of  a  world  in 
peril. 

*  Francisco  Madrid.  50  anos  de  cine. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tridente.  1946.  210  pp. 
$12.  m-n. — Touches  on  all  movie-pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  “The  first  book  of  its 
kind  in  Spanish.”  Illustrated. 

Clemente  Cimorra.  Historia  de  la 
tauromaquia.  Buenos  Aires.  Tridente. 
1945.  376  pp.  $14.  m-n. — “El  ruedo 
taurino,  dentro  del  ruedo  ib^rico.” 

**  Tobias  Rosenberg.  La  serpiente  en  la 
medicina  y  en  el  foll^lore.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tridente.  1946.  110  pp. — Superstitions 
of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

**  Carlos  Monge  A.  y  Ernesto  J.  Wen- 
der.  Historia  de  la  civilizacidn.  Tomo  I: 
prehistoria  y  antigiiedad.  San  Jose  de 
Costa  Rica.  Ujueta.  1945.  176  pp. — To 
Charlemagne. 

**  Carlos  Monge  A.  y  Ernesto  J.  Wen- 
der.  Historia  de  la  edad  media.  San  Jose 
de  Costa  Rica.  Ujueta.  1946.  212  pp. — 
For  the  third  year  of  secondary  school. 

Manuel  D.  Benavides.  Los  nuevos 
profetas.  Mexico.  Artes  Grificas  Co- 
merciales.  1942.  350  pp.  $1.50  U.S. — 
Allegory  of  the  illness  of  Spain  and 
Europe,  1936-42. 

German  Bern4cer.  La  doctrina  jun- 
cional  del  dinero.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 


perior  de  Investigaciones  Ciendficas. 
1945.  364  pp. — The  author’s  theories; 
his  criticism  of  others. 

*  Revista  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de 
Juris prudencia.  Mexico.  Universidad  de 
Mexico.  Jul.-Sept.  1946.  (Vol.  VIII,  No. 
31.)  408  pp.  $3.  U.S.  a  year. — Articles; 
reprints  of  international,  federal  and 
local  laws;  book  reviews. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

*  Kdo  je.  (Who  Is).  8  vols.  Praha. 
Orbis.  1946.  31  to  54  pp.  6  K2.  each. — 
The  first  booklets  in  a  series  of  brief 
biographies  of  the  world’s  great. 

^  Emil  Krofta.  Duchovni  odkjxz  Hu- 
sitstvi.  Praha.  Svodoba.  1946.  295  pp.  75 
K5. — Papers  on  Hussite  history,  selected 
from  the  published  works  of  the  late 
eminent  historian  and  statesman. 

^  Josef  Kopta.  Ptddni\  Ane.  Praha. 
Melantrich.  1945.  220  pp.  50  K(5. — ^New 
edition  of  a  “double-meaning”  novel 
written  to  encourage  Czechs  under  the 
German  occupation. 

^  JiHna  Tardyovd.  Sttn  padal  na  Ev- 
ropu.  Praha.  Svoboda.  1946.  104  pp.  27 
Kif. — Short  stories  of  the  Czech  Under¬ 
ground,  by  a  young  woman  who  was  one 
of  them. 

^  Jirf  Hordk.  Naie  lidovd  pisen.  Praha. 
Vilimek.  1946.  155  pp.  80  Ke.— Czech 
folk  songs. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

^  J.  J.  Klant.  De  geboorte  van  Jan 
Klassen.  Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij. 
1946. 163  pp.  4.10  g. — Social  satire. 

English  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

^  American  Jewish  Year  Boo^  5707 
( 1946-47 ).  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society.  1946.  xii+692  pp.  $3. — 
Review  of  the  Year  5706  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad;  special  articles;  directories  and 
statistics. 

**  Alvin  Kronacher.  Fritz  von  Unruh. 
New  York.  Rudolf  Schick.  1946.  64  pp. 
$2.50. — ^With  contributions  by  Albert 
Einstein  and  Max  Osborn,  and  samples 
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of  Unruh’s  work  as  both  writer  and 
painter. 

*  Curzio  Malaparte.Aflp«//.New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton.  1946.  416  pp.  $3.75.— 
“. . .  panorama  of  the  moral  and  physical 
disintegration  of  modern  Europe.” 

®  Josef  Patai.  Star  Over  Jordan.  The 
Life  and  Calling  of  Theodore  Herzl. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
358  pp.  $3.75. — ^Protagonist  of  modern 
Zionism.  Translated  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  by  Francis  Magyar. 

*  Joseph  Prunskis.  Comparative  Law, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  in  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Concordat.  Washington.  Catholic 
University  of  America  Press.  1945.  161 
pp. — The  juridical  background  of  the 
Concordat. 

*  Alfred  Werner.  Basle  to  Jerusalem. 
New  York.  Office  of  Jewish  Informa¬ 
tion.  1946.  27  pp. — “Story  of  the  World 
Zionist  Congress.” 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Stephan  G41.  Hungary  and  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  World.  Budapest.  Officina. 
2nd  ed.,  1944.  51  pp. — A  Hungarian  ex¬ 
plains  why  Hungary  backed  Hider. 

^  S.  D.  Stirk.  German  Universities — 
Through  English  Eyes.  London.  Victor 
Gollancz.  1946.  72  pp.  1/6. — In  order  to 
“re-educate”  the  Germans  effectively, 
we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
German  educational  tradition.  Hence 
this  litde  book. 

English  Literature 

^  Angel  Flores,  ed.  The  Kafl^a  Prob¬ 
lem.  New  York.  New  Directions.  1946. 
xii-|-470  pp.  $5. — “Some  forty  writers 
and  critics  of  Europe  and  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas  analyze  different  aspects  of  Kafka’s 
genius.” 

*  Clarence  Dana  Rouillard.  The  Tur/^ 
in  French  History,  Thought  and  Lit¬ 
erature  (1520-1660).  Paris.  Boivin.  (To¬ 
ronto.  U.  of  Toronto  Press).  1940.  700 
pp.  $3. — One  of  the  “Etudes  de  litt6- 


rature  ctrangere  et  comparce”  directed 
by  Paul  Hazard  and  J.-M.  Carre. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Dwijendra  Lai  Roy.  Fall  of  Mevar. 
Bombay.  Nalanda.  1946.  100  pp.  $1.50. 
— Translated  from  Bengali.  Patriotic 
and  historical:  17th  century  setting. 

Leonhard  Frank.  Dream  Mates.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946.  246 
pp.  $3. — “Merciless  and  yet  tender 
chronicler  of  the  feminine  psyche.” 
Translated  by  Maxim  Newmark. 

^  Premchand.  (Shri  Dhampatrai  Sri- 
vastava).  Short  Stories  of  Premchand. 
Bombay.  Nalanda.  1946.  170  pp.  $2. — 
Translated  from  Hindi  and  Urdu. 

English  Verse 

*  William  Frederic  Giese.  French 
Lyrics  in  English  Verse.  Madison.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1946. 394  pp. 
$4. — Translations  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  French  poems  of  all  periods. 

^  Heinrich  Heine.  Germany:  A  Win¬ 
ter's  Tale.  New  York.  Fischer.  1944.  158 
■pp.  $2.75. — Translated  by  Herman 
Salinger. 

^  The  Road  to  the  West.  Soviet  War 
Poems.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Williams 
and  V.  de  Sola  Pinto.  London.  Frederick 
Muller.  1946.  5  s. — 60  poems  by  23  con¬ 
temporary  poets. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  John  Somerville.  Soviet  Philosophy. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
274  pp.  $3.75. — “What  do  the  Soviet 
Russians  really  believe.?”  By  a  Columbia 
University  professor  who  studied  the 
problem  two  years  in  Russia. 

*  Robert  C.  Stone.  T he  Language  of  the 
Latin  Text  of  the  Codex  Bezae.  Urbana, 
Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1946.  200 
pp.  $2.50. — Linguistic  analysis  applied 
to  the  problem  of  the  Codex's  proveni¬ 
ence. 

^  Gustav  Schwab.  Gods  and  Heroes. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1946.  764  pp.  $6. 
— “Myths  and  epics  of  ancient  Greece.” 
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German  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

K  Victor  Alexander.  Reise  durch  das 
Chaos.  Zurich.  Falken.  1946.  370  pp. 
13.50  Sw.  fr. — A  Russian  records  the 
recent  history  of  Europe. 

*  Gertrude  Aretz.  Die  Frauen  um 
Napoleon.  Bern.  Alfred  Scherz.  1946. 
336  pp.  13  Sw.  fr. — New  edition  of  a 
popular  collection  of  biographical 
sketches. 

Clemens  zu  Brandis.  Osterreichs  his- 
torische  Mission  in  Europa.  Zurich. 
Amalthea.  1946.  234  pp.  —  Austria 

£  roved  the  merit  of  the  federative  idea. 

Franz  Dilger  Giovanni  Bosco.  Olten, 
Switzerland.  Walter.  1946.  7.40  Sw.  fr. 
— Life  of  the  influential  Italian  priest 
and  educator. 

S  Emil  Ermatinger.  Jahre  des  Wiri^ens. 
Frauenfeld,  Switzerland.  Huber.  1946. 
361  pp.  12.50  Sw.  fr. — Concluding  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  famous  philologian’s  auto¬ 
biography. 

^  Erich  Eyck.  Die  Pitts  und  die  Fox’. 
Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  1946. 
500  pp.  14.50  Sw.  fr. — Four  English 
statesmen. 

^  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia.  Jan  Sobiesl(i, 
Konig  von  Polen.  Einsicdeln-Zurich. 
Benziger.  1946.  378  pp.  16.80  Sw.  fr. — 
Fictionized  biography. 

Grigoire  Gafeneu.  Die  letzten  Tage 
Europas.  Zurich.  Amstutz,  Hcrdcg. 
1946.  15.50  Sw.  fr. — 1939  experiences  of 
the  Roumanian  statesman. 

^  Andrea  Majocchi.  N achtwachen. 
Frauenfeld,  Switzerland.  1946.  12.50 
Sw.  fr. — Experiences  of  an  Italian  sur¬ 
geon. 

Hans  Pfeffermann.  Die  Zusammenar- 
beit  der  Renaissancepdpste  mit  den 
Tiirhen.  Winterthur,  Switzerland.  Mon¬ 
dial.  1946.  15.40  Sw.  fr. — A  history 
which  turns  out  to  be  unexpectedly 
timely. 

**  Frey  Ray.  Erlebtes  Abenteuer.  Zurich. 
Falken.  1946.  260  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Travel  and  hunting  experiences. 

^  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg.  Ein  Requiem 


in  Rot-W eiss-Rot.  Zurich.  Amstutz, 
Hcrdcg.  1946.  510  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. — ^Thc 
Austrian  statesman’s  experiences  since 
1938. 

*  Alfred  Stucki.  Carl  Hilty.  Basel. 
Friedrich  Reinhardt.  1946.  5  &  7.50  Sw. 
fr. — Eminent  Swiss  jurist  and  philoso¬ 
pher. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Karl  jaspexs.  Die  Schuldfrage.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Artemis.  1946.  3.80  Sw.  fr. — The 
Heidelberg  philosophy  professor  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  of  Germany’s  guilt. 
^  Constantin  Silens.  Irrweg  und  Um- 
kehr.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1946.  328  pp. 
12  Sw.  fr. — ^What  will  happen  to  C^r- 
many? 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  J.  V.  Kopp.  Socrates  tr'dumt.  Zurich. 
Einsiedeln.  1946.  440  pp.  16.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Legacy  of  the  past  to  the  present. 

^  Oskar  Pfister.  Das  Christentum  und 
die  Angst.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1946.  530 
pp.  27.50  Sw.  fr. — Study  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  religion. 

*  Alfred  Weber.  Abschied  von  der 
bisherigen  Geschichte.  Berne.  Francke. 
1946.  262  pp.  11.80  Sw.  fr. — A  com¬ 
pletely  changed  world  demands  a 
change  in  historical  technique. 

German  Literature 

^  P.  E.  H.  Liith.  Wirrung  und  Weg. 
Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  U- 
teratur  in  dem  Zeitraum  von  1885  bis 
1946.  Wiesbaden,  British  Zone.  Limes. 
1946.  Illustrated. — The  first  work  on  this 
subject  since  the  war. 

^  Walter  Weigum.  “Heutelia.”  Eine 
Satire  iiber  die  Schweiz  des  17.  Jahrhun- 
derts.  Frauenfeld  und  Leipzig.  1945. 251 
pp.  $2.85  U.S. — A  scholarly  study  of  the 
anonymous  satire. 

German  Fiction 

^  Willi  Bredel.  Verwandte  und  Be- 
kjannte.  Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946.  416 
pp.  7.80  m. — Hamburg  workers  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  century. 

^  Bernard  von  Brentano.  Franzisl^a 
Scheler.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1945.  504  pp. 
— Sequel  to  Theodor  Chindler,  pub¬ 
lished  ten  years  ago.  A  “Roman  einer 
deutschen  Familic.” 

^  Jakob  Biihrer.  Perit^les.  Zurich.  Lim- 
mat.  1946.  107  pp.  3.60  Sw.  fr. — Play  on 
the  decadence  of  Athens. 

^  Fritz  Erpenbeck.  Griinder.  Berlin. 
Aufbauverlag.  1946.  308  pp.  7.80  m. — 
Berlin  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

^  Arkady  Fiedler.  Harzdujtendes  Kan- 
ada.  Olten,  Switzerland.  Walter.  1946. 
12.50  Sw.  fr. — A  Polish  traveler  experi¬ 
ences  Canada. 

*  Frank  Heller.  Der  meistgehasste 
Mann  Europas.  Zurich.  Pan.  1946.  264 

.  11.50  Sw.  fr. — Metternich. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesam- 
melte  Werkje  in  12  Einzelausgaben.  Die 
Erzdhlungen.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1945.  461  pp.  $4.25. — ^Volume 
One  of  an  entirely  new  edition. 

^  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Frau  Maria 
Grubbe.  Bern.  Alfred  Scherz.  1946.  280 
pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — More  poetic  fantasy 
by  the  Danish  author  of  Niels  Lyhne. 

*  Wolfgang  Parth.  Die  letzten  Tage. 
Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946.  180  pp.  3.80 
m. — German  Widerstandsgruppen  in 
the  spring  of  1945. 

^  Adam  Scharrer.  In  jungen  Jahren. 
Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946.  244  pp. 
4.20  m. — Country  life  in  southwestern 
France. 

^  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Irving  Potter. 
Zurich.  Orcll  Fiissli.  1946.  270  pp. — 
Marital  fortunes  of  a  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  OI(ay  oder  Die  Un- 
sterblichen.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1946.  Ill 
pages.  2.40  Sw.  fr. — An  ex-Nazi  journal¬ 
ist  who  is  willing  to  betray  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates  for  personal  profit. 

*  Friedrich  Wolf.  Der  Russenpelz.  200 
pp.  The  Third  Reich  in  1941-42. — Drei 
Dramen.  240  pp.  Settings,  Vichy  France 
and  Hider’s  Germany  during  the  war. 
— Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946. 


^  Ernst  Zahn.  Mann  des  Friedens. 
Fraucnfcld,  Switzerland.  Huber.  1946. 
9.50  Sw.  fr. — Another  “Heimatroman” 
by  a  prolific  Swiss  writer. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Franz  Werfcl.  Gedichte  aus  den 
Jahren  1908-45.  Los  Angeles.  Pazifische 
Press.  (New  York.  Mary  S.  Rosenberg, 
100  West  70th  St.).  167  pp.  $5.  &  $6.— 
Selected  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life. 

^  Hermann  Scherchen.  Vom  Wesen 
der  Musi\.  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 
Mondial.  1946.  22.40  Sw.  fr. — What 
music  is. 

^  Richard  Katz.  Auf  dem  Amazonas. 
Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  1946. 
464  pp.  Illustrations.  22  &  24  Sw.  fr. — 
The  veteran  traveler  spent  three  weeks 
roaming  about  the  Amazon  country. 

^  Ricarda  Huch.  Urphdnomene.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Adantis.  1946. — Meditations  on 
problems  induced  by  the  war. 
s  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  an  Baro- 
nesse  von  Oe.  1945.  70  pp.  From  De¬ 
cember  30,  1895  to  November  15,  1896. 
— Briefe,  Verse  und  Prosa  aus  dem 
Jahre  1896.  1946.  110  pp.  With  an  ex¬ 
planatory  introduction  by  the  editor, 
Richard  von  Mises. — New  York.  Jo- 
hannespresse. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

^  Basilio  Cialdea.  La  crisi  nella  alleanze 
nordorientali  della  Francia  ( 1697-1703 ). 
Milano.  Vita  e  Pensicro.  1943.  142  pp. 
20  1. — The  French  bungled  their  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  northern  nations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^  Rodolfo  De  Mattel.  Ritratti  di  An¬ 
tenati.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1944.  xli-|-131 
pp.  120  1. — Fifteen  Italian  literary  fig¬ 
ures,  from  Marco  Polo  to  Giovanni 
Verga. 

^  Giacinto  Spagnoletti,  ed.  Antologia 
della  poesia  italiana  contemporanea.  2 
vols.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946.  300  1. — 
The  first  such  anthology  for  Italian. 

^  Attilio  Momigliano.  Cinque  saggi. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1945.  180  pp. — Cam- 
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panella,  Salimbene,  Leonardo,  Leopardi, 
etc. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

Claudio  de  Souza.  Pirandello  e  seu 
teatro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  P.  E.  N.  Clube. 
1946.  74  pp. — This  member  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Academy  has  to  his  own  credit 
some  30  theatrical  works. 

Francisco  Ayres.  Terra  vermelha. 
Sao  Paulo.  Editora  do  Brasil.  1945.  320 
pp. — Novel  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  coun- 

try-  ,  .  , 

Osorio  Borba.  Sombras  no  tunel.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil. 
1946.  234  pp. — Papers  by  an  aggressive 
journalist. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 

Fredrik  Book.  Verner  von  Heiden- 
stam.  Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier.  1946. 
383  pp.  15  kr. — Critical  biography  of  the 
1916  Nobel  prizewinner. 

**  Marcus  Ehrenpreis.  Mitt  liv  mellan 
oster  och  vaster.  Stockholm.  Albert  Bon¬ 
nier.  1946.  489  pp. — Autobiography  of 
the  great  Stockholm  rabbi. 

Gay  Sundstrom.  Romanti\ens  revolt. 
Victor  Hugos  politisl^a  l{amp.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Federativ.  1946.  286  pp.  6  kr. — By 
Finland’s  Minister  to  Russia,  an  ardent 
Hugoist. 

*  Artur  Lundkvist,  etc.  Europas  littera- 
tur-historia  1918-1939.  —  Between-the- 
wars  literature  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  various  smaller  countries,  by 
different  hands. 

**  Karin  Granstedt.  Ung  l{vinna  i  spe- 
gel.  Stockholm.  Ljus.  1946. 480  pp.  12.50 
.r. — Divorce  and  manage  de  conve- 
nance. 

^  Bertil  Malmberg  and  Sven  Stolpe. 


Strindberg.  Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier. 
1946.  Ill  pp.  4.75  kr. — A  cerebral  sort 
of  play  of  which  the  “Shakespeare  of 
Sweden”  is  the  protagonist. 

^  Gustav  Sandgren.  Svensk^  ensamhet. 
Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier.  1946.  167 
pp.  5.75  kr. — Rural  short  stories. 

*  Peder  Sjogren.  brod.  Stock¬ 

holm.  Medens.  1945.  162  pp.  7.50  kr. — 
Interprets  war  as  the  result  of  neurotic 
impulses. 

Various  Languages 

^  Kay  Schmidt-Phiseldeck.  Nomos: 
nogle  prolegomena  til  en  historieteori. 
K0benhavn.  Einar  Harcks  Forlag.  1944. 
128  pp. — History  is  not  a  series  of  acci¬ 
dents,  but  the  operation  of  law. 

^  Leonidas  Bazelos.  Apo  te  phantasma¬ 
goria  pou  eide  ho  l{psmos.  Theoi,  dai- 
mones,  anthropoi.  Athens.  Demetrios 
Demetrakos.  1946.  126  pp. — Prose  epic 
of  the  late  war,  in  which  the  Fury  Tisi- 
phone  leads  Hitler,  the  Prince  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  to  his  doom. 

^  Ozorai  Jozsef.  A  Csillag  Fele.  Buda¬ 
pest.  The  Author.  1945.  32  pp. — Some 
thirty  longish  poems  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

^  Theodore  Aubanel.  Lou  pastre. 
Avignon.  Aubanel.  4th  ed.,  1944.  xii-j- 
264  pp.  120  fr. — Hitherto  unpublished. 
Provencal  original  and  French  transla¬ 
tion  on  facing  pages.  “Un  drame  de 
nature;  je  I’ai  ccrit  pour  les  males.  . . .” 

^  Trudi  Tadzhiks1{oi  Astronomiches- 
kpi  Observatorii.  Tom  I,  Vip.  3.  Stalin¬ 
grad.  Tadjik  Branch  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  USSR.  1941.  Ill  pp.,  large 
format. — This  issue  contains  A.  V.  So¬ 
loviev’s  Observations  of  57  Stars  of  the 
RR  Lyrae-Type. 


“.  .  .  whenever  in  the  study  of  the 
comparative  history  of  mankind,  a  Mos¬ 
lem  comes  across  some  people  little 
known  in  history,  whose  circumstances, 
beliefs  and  doctrines  have  only  recently 
been  investigated,  and  finds  that  they 
also  claim  that  revelation  was  vouchsafed 


them  through  a  prophet,  he  says,  ‘This 
is  another  proof  of  the  truth  taught  by 
Islam,  that  prophets  have  been  raised  in 
all  sections  of  mankind,’  and  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  that  prophet,  also.” — 
Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  in  The 
Moslem  Sunrise,  Third  Quarter  1946. 


